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Who originated hot cross buns ? What is “knackerbrod” ? In what country do they make bread 


of dried fish? Where in America do people still subsist on acorn bread? 


Your Daily Bread 


A dramatic story of its history 
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11. BREAD CUSTOMS AROUND THE WORLD 


Bread is eaten in every corner of the 
earth — by all types of people in many 
different ways. Some of the present-day 
baking customs have been handed down 
from one generation to another for cen- 
turies. Others have been borrowed from 
neighboring cultures. 

Since bread is a basic food to all 

cople, let’s wander around the world 
for a moment and see what some of our 
foreign friends do with it. 

For instance, did you know that hot 
cross buns, so yopular during Lent. were 
originated by the Egyptians? It was part 
of their religious observances to mark 
small loaves with a cross. A ‘“‘cross- 
marked bread”’ was also eaten by the 
Saxons in honor of their goddess Eostre, 
whose name is perpetuated in our Chris 
tian festival of Easter. 

In some parts of England, the house- 
wife “crossmarks’ her regular loaves 
of bread to insure successful baking. A 
superstitious practice was for Dorset- 
shire housewives to hang hot cross buns, 
baked on Good Friday, over the chimney. 
piece to insure good bread during the 
ensuing year. 

The bread of Sweden, called “‘knacker 
brod,”’ is an unleavened bread made prin- 
cipally of rye meal and its particular 
texture is due to the presence of a peculiar 
form of sour milk. Their bread is baked 
in thin round disks with a hole in the 
center, These are strung on long poles 
and stored on racks near the ceiling. 


By GEORGE JARVIS 


Each baking usually lasts a family for 
months. 

In Iceland, codfish, dried hard ar 
beaten to a fine meal, is mixed with flor 
to make a nourishing variety of brea 

In Arabia a small pit is dug in th 
ground, a fire built in it, and after them 
pit is heated, the embers are raked ou 
and pancake-like sheets of unleavened 
dough are plastered around the heate 
sides of the pit. When the baking igj 
completed, the flat, crisp sheets arg 
picked off the sides with a pair of tongs 

In Iran (formerly Persia) the dough 
is made in the home and then taken to 
the public ovens for baking. Here are 
huge mounds of hot stone, rounded like 
large pebbles. The dough, almost like a 
batter, is poured over the hot stones and 
is later removed in irregular, brittle 
sheets often a yard in diameter. 

In Southern California, certain Indian 
tribes still subsist upon acorns as their 
principal food. These may be roasted or 
dried. Often they are buried in boggy 
ground during which they undergo a 
kind of fermentation. 

The acorns are ground into a meal, 
mixed with water, and without leaven 
or seasoning, the meal is made into 
loaves about two inches thick. These are 
wrapped in leaves, then baked on hot 
stones. The resulting bread is black in 
color and has the consistency of soft 
cheese. The flavor is sweet and the 
bread undoubtedly nutritive 
qualities. : 

And did you know that our 


possesses 


United 


precious vitamins and minerals. 

Because bread has always been our 
most important food, the Bakers of 
America are presenting its dramatic his- 
tory in this series of sketches for your 


classroom use, 


Next Chapter: 
New Developments in Baking 


Tune in the Bokers of America Program 
“HOLLYWOOD STAR PLAYHOUSE” 
Sundays — 5:00 p. m., EST, NBC Radio Network 


© 1952, American Bakers Association — Chicago 
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M. Brissard: Conpraty “your 
award, Nicholas! Now that the govern- 
ment has awarded you 12,000 francs, 
you are a rich man. 


M. Appert: I am happy to have been of 
service to France, Henri. 








Commemorating the 200th anniversary of the birth of Nicholas Appert. 











‘canning 


Brissard: With our armies spread far 
and wide, food often spoiled before it 
could reach them, It was essential that 
a way be found to preserve food for long 
| periods of time, to make spre our 
troops in the field could be properly fed. 
MM. Appert: Actually, my process is simplic- 
ity itself. | discovered that wide-mouthed 
glass bottles filled with food, carefully 
sealed, and then heated in boiling water 
would keep foods fresh until the bottles 
were opened. 


: And the food will not spoil? 


§ Appert: No—it will not spoil as long as 

the air is kept out. 

Brissard: Your discovery means that 
our armies can be supplied with foods 
which will not spoil if they are not 
eaten immediately. Nicholas, | am proud 
to know you. You have done France 
and the world a great service! 

This month marks the 200th anniversary of 

the birth of Nicholas Appert, the father of 
modern canning. 

Little did he realize just how important 
his discoveries were! Aithough today scien- 
tifically designed machines seal foods in 
strong, light metal cans, the principles Appert 
discovered over 150 years ago are still the 
basis for the entire canned foods industry! 


Today, canned foods are known throughout 
the world. They are an important part of all 
our daily lives. And canned foods are a main 
source of supply for our armed forces. 





) the father of 





A PLAYLET 


TIME: 
1809 
PLACE: 

A small confectioner’s shop in Paris 
CHARACTERS: 
Nicholas Appert 
Colette Brissard 

Henri Brissard 


More than 500 foods and food products are 
available to us today on our grocers’ shelves. 
And one company, the American Can Com- 
pany, supplies containers for more of these 
foods than any other manufacturer. 









Note to teachers: Reprints of this playlet for 
class use will be sent at your request. 


Address: Home Economics Section, Ameri- 
can Can Company, 100 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


CONTAINERS” 
fo help pegple [we 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Chicago + 
Hamiiten, Canada 


New York + Sen Francisco 





Who originated hot cross buns? What is “knackerbrod” ? In what country do they make bread 


of dried fish? Where in America do people still subsist on acorn bread? 


Your Daily Bread 


A dramatic story of its history 


11. BREAD CUSTOMS AROUND THE WORLD 


Bread is eaten in every corner of the 
earth —by all types of people —in many 
different ways. Some of the present-day 
baking customs have been handed down 
from one generation to another for cen- 
turies. Others have been borrowed from 
neighboring cultures. 

Since bread is a basic food to all 

ople, let’s wander around the world 
or a moment and see what some of our 
foreign friends do with it. 

For instance, did you know that hot 
cross buns, 80 yopular during Lent, were 
originated by the Egyptians? It was part 
of their religious observances to mark 
small loaves with a cross. A ‘“‘cross- 
marked bread” was also eaten by the 
Saxons in honor of their goddess Eostre, 
whose name is perpetuated in our Chris 
tian festival of Easter. 

In some parts of England, the house- 
wife “crossmarks” her regular loaves 
of bread to insure successful baking. A 
superstitious practice was for Dorset 
shire housewives to hang hot cross buns, 
baked on Good Friday, over the chimney- 
piece to insure good bread during the 
ensuing year. 

The bread of Sweden, called “knacker- 
brod,” is an unleavened bread made prin- 
cipally of rye meal and its particular 
texture is due to the presence of a peculiar 
form of sour milk. Their bread is baked 
in thin round disks with a hole in the 
center. These are strung on long poles 
and stored on racks near the ceiling. 


By GEORGE JARVIS 
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Each baking usually lasts a family for 3 
months. 

In Iceland, codfish, dried hard and 
beaten to a fine meal, is mixed with flour 
to make a nourishing variety of bread. 

In Arabia a small pit is dug in the 
ground, a fire built in it, and after the 
pit is heated, the embers are raked out 
and pancake-like sheets of unleavened 
dough are plastered around the heated 
sides of the pit. When the baking is 
completed, the flat, crisp sheets are 
picked off the sides with a pair of tongs. 

In Iran (formerly Persia) the dough 
is made in the home and then taken to 
the public ovens for baking. Here are 
huge mounds of hot stone, rounded like 
large pebbles. The dough, almost like a 
batter, is poured over the hot stones and 
is later removed in irregular, brittle 
sheets often a yard in diameter. 

In Southern California, certain Indian 
tribes still subsist upon acorns as their 
principal food. These may he roasted or 
dried. Often they are buried in boggy 
ground during which they undergo a 
kind of fermentation. 

The acorns are ground into a meal, 
mixed with water, and without leaven 
or seasoning, the meal is made into 
loaves about two inches thick. These are 
wrapped in leaves, then baked on hot 
stones. The resulting bread is black in 
color and has the consistency of soft 
cheese. The flavor is sweet and the 
bread undoubtedly possesses nutritive 
qualities. : 

And did you know that our United 


States Capitol building in Washington 
once housed a bakery? In the early days 
of the Civil War, when the Confederates 
were approaching Washington, and while 
the dome was still being built overhead, 
the basement of the building was turned 
into a storage house for meal and flour, 
and a military bakery was set up from 
which the community needs were sup- 
plied. This was the result of a rumor 
that all the flour mills in the adjacent 
country were to be burned. This com- 
munity bakery changed the baking habits 
of the city so that commercial bread 
rather than home-made bread became 
the custom. 

Bread through the ages has been the 
Staff of Life, whether it is made of 
roasted acorns, or of flour enriched with 
precious vitamins and minerals, 

Because bread has always been our 
most important food, the Bakers of 
America are presenting its dramatic his- 
tory in this series of sketches for your 
classroom use. 


Next Chapter: 
New Developments in Baking 


Tune in the Bakers of America Program 
“HOLLYWOOD STAR PLAYHOUSE” 
Sundays — 5:00 p. m., EST, NBC Radio Network 


© 1952, American Bakers Association — Chicago 
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Monsieur Appert, the proprietor of the small 

confectionery, greets a young customer, Col- 

ette Brissard, and her father, Henri, as they 

come into his shop. 

M. Appert: Good morning, Colette, my 
dear! Good morning, Henri. 

Colette: Good morning, Monsieur Appert. 
We have come on business. 


M. Brissard: And very serious business, too, 
Nicholas. It seems our supply of candy 
sticks is running dangerously low. 

M. Appert: Well! We must see to this at 
once! (He reaches under the counter and 
brings forth several sticks of candy for 
Colette.) 

Colette: Oh, thank you, Monsieur Appert! 

M. Brissard: Congratulations on your 
award, Nicholas! Now that the govern- 
ment has awarded you 12,000 francs, 
you are a rich man. 

M. Appert: I am happy to have been of 
service to France, Henri. 





visit with the father of 
modern canning 


M. Brissard: With our armies spread far 
and wide, food often spoiled before it 
could reach them. It was essential that 
a way be found to preserve food for long 
periods of time, to make sure our 
troops in the field could be properly fed. 

M. Appert: Actually, my process is simplic- 
ity itself. | discovered that wide-mouthed 
glass bottles filled with food, carefully 
sealed, and then heated in boiling water 
would keep foods fresh until the bottles 
were opened. 


Colette: And the food will not spoil? 


M. Appert: No—it will not spoil as long as 
the air is kept out. 

M. Brissard: Your discovery means that 
our armies can be supplied with foods 
which will not spoil if they are not 
eaten immediately. Nicholas, | am proud 
to know you. You have done France 
and the world a great service! 

This month marks the 200th anniversary of 

the birth of Nicholas Appert, the father of 

modern canning. 

Little did he realize just how important 
his discoveries were! Although today scien- 
tifically designed machines seal foods in 
strong, light metal cans, the principles Appert 
discovered over 150 years ago are still the 
basis for the entire canned foods industry! 
Today, canned foods are known throughout 
the world. They are an important part of all 
our daily lives. And canned foods are a main 
source of supply for our armed forces. 


A PLAYLET 
TIME: 
1809 
PLACE: 

A small confectioner's shop in Paris 
CHARACTERS: 
Nicholas Appert 
Colette Brissard 

Henri Brissard 


More than 500 foods and food products are 
available to us today on our grocers’ shelves. 
And one company, the American Can Com- 
pany, supplies containers for more of these 
foods than any other manufacturer. 

Note to teachers: Reprints of this playlet for 
class use will be sent at your request. 
Address: Home Economics Section, Ameri- 
can Can Company, 100 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Chicago + 
Hamilton, Canada 


New York + Sen Francisco 
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MASTER VU-GRAPH 


for overhead, daylight, 
transparency projection 


WV ith the VU GRAPH you can face your class in a 
fully lighted room, pacing your lecture for greatest 
audience attention. In addition, you can now gain the 
psychological advantage made the use of 
overlays, and a plastic work- 
using Wa* 

or, 1 


progressive disclosures, 
ing models. And with t 
crayon, you can writ 
desired, prepare an en 
Special attachments available for projecting 
3% x 4 and 2 x 2 slides and also 35 mm. film 
U-GRAPH t 


(Besclee VU-LYTE fle > medi e ed for graphic presen: 
tation by projected transparencies. 


for projecting opaque materials 
of instruction 


Miao. diagrams, illustrations, and text can be pro- 
jected in a partially lighted room wi d for 
mounting OF specia ; acumatic 

holds single sheets U out flutter, 
and the Feed-O-Matic® Conveyor automatically feeds 
in new Copy and ejects the old as the lesson proceeds. 








Without leaving the VU-LYTE, you can direct 
special attention to salient features by the exclusive, 
built-in Pointex? Projection Pointer, which throws 4 
movable arrow of light on any part of the screen. 
The Beseler VU-LYTE is the most versatile, con- 
venient, and efficient opaque projector ever produced. 





Learn b 
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AY STRE NEEN THE AMERICAS 
exchange of goods and services 


interchange oi peaple and ideas lt Call be €acy 
Cooperation on hemisphere problems to 4, CA C eo. 
fun to learn... 
with thig FREE 
} , Good Neighbor’ 
SE; Study Unit 





v Trade between the Americas is an im- 

COFFEE major commodity , portant topic. You'll discuss it in Social 

Studies, Economics, Current Events. But 
in Inter American Trade iui ae it needn’t be a “tough” subject ! 

+ ee estat 22 Here’s a fast, visual way of showing how 
a= in ooteaage See inter-American trade works. It’s a method 
one vee oe em uae PERT aaa 7 7. tested for “teachability”’—and it’s yours 
- ae = for the clipping of a coupon! 


You get this large Wall Chart, (27” x 41”) 
in full color. It’s a dramatic pictorial story 
of the products traded by North and Latin 
America—so interesting and attractive 
that students can’t help understanding (and 
remembering!) the salient points. It teaches 
on sight — and it’s for your classroom free! 

Send the coupon now! Get your FREE 

“Good Neighbor’ Study Units! 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 
You get this Student Manual, that tells a Educational Dept., 5-2, 120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


complete and fascinating story of the exchange 

: |} Please send me Wall Chart and sample of Student 
of goods, people, and ideas between the Amer- 0 Manual, “A Two-Way Street Between the Americas.” 
icas. It contains a useful chronolog of events PI 4 Wall Ch 4 not 
important to both continents. Coffee is th J en tetas ee 

portant , . e Student Manual. 

example used, for coffee is the major com- 
modity of inter-American trade. The Student Name__ 
Manuals—all you need—are free! 


Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. ¢ Brazil » Colombia Address 
« Costa Rica « Cuba « Dominican Republic « : ‘ 
Ecuador ¢ El Salvador * Guatemala * Honduras on. 
* Mexico « Venezuela. ©1952 
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When Aladdin rubbed the lamp, 
all he got was one genie. When 
Miss American Schoo! Teacher 
scratches a few lines of ink on a 


postcard, hundreds of agencies rush to serve her 

“Dear Sir: Please send . . .’—on a 3 x 5 card with a two 
cent stamp—opens more ‘Abracadabra, Open 
Sesame!” 

Once again in this annual “Wher 
list more than 600 such doors to teaching aids 
education services. Listings have been completely rechecked 

State your question. We can guide you to the answer. 

“Who can send me aids foraconservation unit?” See p. 29-T 

“Where can I obtain radio 


loors th in 


to Find It” issue we 


and othe: 





scripts?” See p. 38-T. 

“When and where is the 
ASCD meeting this vear?” Sec 
p. 34-T. 

“We want to buy a tape r 
corder.” See p. 42-T. 

“My class will rs has study 
of Australia, and.. » p. 32-7 

When you’ examine — th 
“Where to Find It” service be 
ginning in Part LI, you will dis Starts on p. 29-T 


list ot 


don’t miss the 
WHERE TO 


FIND IT 


Section 
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sources of free and inexpensive 
teaching aids. We used our knowledge of the questions 
all kinds of questions—teachers ask to build this source list. 

And what a list of servants! And what riches they offer! 

You write “Please send” on a postcard and receive the 
loan of a film that cost $50,000 

You write to the NEA and an organization with a multi- 
million dollar budget goes into action. 

You write to company X for material on nutrition. Ready 
to serve you is an education department staffed with trained 
For its school service staff, and films, 
company X budgets $150,000 per 


education experts. 
pamphlets, posters, etc., 
year. 

In your Scholastic 
more than $100,000 worth of space each year to tell you 
of their services or products. So count your blessings—and 
use them, too. Keep this issue in your classroom desk for 


Teacher magazine advertisers buy 


ready reference. There’s magic in this issue beyond the 
dreams of Aladdin—shining jewels of teaching aids, nuggets 


of information. They're all yours. 


Another Language 
Reports the College English Association Critic: A group 
of alumni asked a Lafayette College professor why under- 
graduates were compelled to take so many English courses. 
The professor replied, “In order to teach them a language 
other than their own.” W.D. B. 


More than 50 advertisers in this issue 
offer FREE MATERIALS. One request 
can bring you any or ail. Turn to page 
54-T. Use the coupon. We'll do the rest. 


The Netional Service Magazine for the Teaching Profession 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER STAFF: 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER serves the teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors; supplies current information and practical hints for English and 
social studies; provides a handy guide to books, radio, audio-visual 
materials, new instructional aids, equipment, and travel opportunities. 

Each issue contains the Weekly Lesson Plan, including Tools for 
Teachers; films; filmstrips; and other aids for forthcoming features. 
Scholastic Teacher goes free to teachers ordering classroom subscrip- 
tions for any of the Scholastic group of weekly classroom magazines, 
in quantities of 10 or more to one address 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
TEACHER EDITION 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, with any of the classroom magazines except 
Junior American Citizen, bound in, nine times per year for the enlarged 
edition, 75 cents for one school year; $1 for two school years. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, for high school English classes, is issued monthly, 
eight times a year; single subscription price $1.00. Special low com- 
bination rates (Lirerary Cavalcade and any Scholastic weekly in quantities 
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New EBFilms Catalog Supplement 
Lists 122 Additional Releases 
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Every educator will want this cotalog of 122 
new EBFilms to use as a guide and a working 
tool. This new supplement, used together with 
your EBFilm Catalog, will help you plan your 
most successful audio-visual year. 


Each of these films listed is educationally 
superior ... is timely ... yet timeless. 


All EBFilms bear the stamp of the outstanding 
authorities who help produce them—the great 
leaders in educational films, in subject matter 
and in audio-visual production. 


The result is a library of more than 550 of the 
world’s most authentic films—the only library 
large enough to bring you not just a single film 
on a subject, but a series of films, Thus with 
EBFilms you can be sure of a far more precise 
correlation with your curriculum. This ensures 
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NEW CATALOG SUPPLEMENT ALSO 
LISTS EBF FILMSTRIPS, RECORDINGS 


EBF FILMSTRIPS 

EBF Filmstrips contain only basic curriculum 
material—chosen after exhaustive, continu- 
ing research, organized by EBFilms’ pro- 
fessional staff of educators. Leading subject 
matter specialists collaborate closely on the 
production of every EBF Filmstrip . 
assuring teaching tools that are authentic, 


accurate, absorbing. 


EBF RECORDINGS 

Every school, every teacher, every student 
can benefit from this valuable collection of 
American folks songs, English poets, speech 
improvement stories, tuneful tales, and 
dance rhythms. These records are typical 
of EBFilms' desire to promote new teaching 


materials for the classroom. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Dept. 12, 1150 Wilmette Avenve, Wilmette, Illinois 
Please send me, free, the new '52-'53 Catalog Sup- 
plenient listing 122 new releases. We have: 1951-52 
catalog Yes [] No [_] * lémm. projector Yes [_) Ne [_] 
Film Library Yes [] No [_] * Filmstrip Projector Yes [_} 
No [] * 78 RPM Record Player Yes [] No [] 
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Che Capsule News 





EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





SAN DIEGO PLANS 
MORAL TRAINING 


Although leading Catholic 
Church prelates have ceased 
calling public schools “godless,” 
educators everywhere discuss 
what they can do to promote 
“moral and spiritual education.” 


Nowhere has this problem re- | 


ceived more sustained study 
than in San Diego, Calif. Months 
of teacher committee work re- 


cently flowered into a nine-point | 


board of education program: 


1. Teach importance of re- | 
ligion and encourage church or | 


synagogue attendance. 

2. Elementary school study of 
religious institutions in commu- 
nity life. 

8. Tenta grade trial unit— 
“Man’s Search for Religion.” 

4. Use inspiration materia! in 
all courses, including science 

5. Use comparative religion 
books, such as One God. 

6. Use mottoes and 
tiens that summarize ideals. 

7. On holy days children will 
tell about religious holidays. 
8. Ten Commandments 

Psalms will be used. 

9. Development of reverence 
through simple, non-sectarian, 
devotional exercises at appro- 
priate times. 


quot i- 


and 


ERUDITE JOHN Q 


In a few years Mr. John Q. 
Citizen—our mythical average— 
will be a high school grad. So 
reports U. S. Census Director 
Peal. In 1950 our 25-29-year- 
olders had a 12.1 year schooling 
median. Counting all adults, to- 
day’s typical citizen has three 
months beyond freshman (9th) 
grade. 

Other vital educational figures 

In 25-29 group, 18 per cent 
finished college. 

Of all over 25, one in 16 fin- 
ished college; one in three, high 
school; only 2.6 report no 
schooling. 

Our women have had 
months more school than men 
Adults living in cities typically 
have 1.1 years more education 
than those in farm areas. 

Non-whites show fastest in- 
crease—up from a median of 5.7 
to 7.0 in ten years. This reveals 
rapid progress in education for 
Negroes. 
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‘CREEPING AID’ 
HITS 4 BILLION 


Oyster Bay, home of impov- 


| erished millionaires, recently re- 
| ceived Federal school aid total- 


ing $205,671. 
To Michigan, not exactly a 


| needy state, goes $373,848 for 


Schools everywhere are making plans to promote American Edu- 
cation Week, Nov. 9-15. Garden City, Kan., first grade (above) 


may again hold class in a shop window. In Beloit, Wis., stu- 
dents ran department store advertising showing curriculum scope. 


‘Equalizing’ Action Improves Negro Schooling 


Faced by Supreme Court de- 
cisions, states are acting to 
“equalize” educational facilities. 
Georgia began floating $150,- | 
000,000 in bonds to erect scores 
of new schools, many for Ne- 
groes. 

South Carolina has adopted a 
three-cent sales tax on every- 
thing from bread and milk to | 
automobiles, to finance new | 
school construction for whites 
and Negroes. Pay for white and | 
Negro teachers is reported 
equalized. 

Baltimore found that it would 
cost $78,000 to install in Doug- 
lass H. S. (for Negroes) equip- 
ment to match elite Polytechnic. 
So it opened the tough Poly- 
technic exam to Negroes; ten of 
16 passed, were admitted. 

Elsewhere Negroes made edu- 
cation news: 

In Silverdale, Wash., the board 
voted to rescind a teaching con- 
tract to a Negro teacher; next 
night reversed itself. In all-white 
Cassville, Wis., the board hired 
a new commercial teacher. A bit 
surprised, they welcomed Mrs. 
Rebecca Wyatt, Negro wife of 
a Korean soldier. The sophomore 
class chose her as its adviser. In 
Florida, author Marjorie Kinnan 


| Lose UNESCO Battle 


withdraw 
UNESCO, by Supt. Alexander 


Rawlings (The Yearling) asked 
the board of education if her | 
caretaker’s adopted daughter 
could ride on the school bus. 
Answer: No. 


Los ANGELES. Despite vigor- 
ous support by former ECA 
Director Paul Hoffman plus 
strong local groups, the board 
of voted 5 to 1 to 
The E in 


education 


booklet, 


J. Stoddard. Consideration of 
U. N. and UNESCO in schools 
appeared blocked by two other 


| resolutions calling for a study 


and policy on “controversial 


questions. 


|“No Failure’ — Failure 


New York. Speakers at the 
High School Teachers Assn. de- 
nounced “no failure” policies. 
Said Asst. Supt. H. C. Harrison: 
[It] “resulted in high schools no 
longer being places students go 
when they reached the 
ninth year of achievement, but 
the places they go when they 
have reached a certain age.” 


hav e 


Man Who Put Bomb Under Homework Says He Is for It 


Shall homework be abolished? 
The man who helped set the 
blaze now has something more 
to say. 

Wanting to know why some 
social studies students showed 
more achievement than others, 
Dr. James V. McGill of John | 
Adams H. S., New York City, 
ran controlled experiments. He | 
found no significant variations 
among those who did and those 
who did not do homework. His 


| sibility. 


statistical shot rang around the 
school world. 
But researcher isn't 


McGill 


| ready to toss out homework at 
ithe senior high level. He de- | 


clares he gives homework as- 


| signments “on the theory that 


youngsters should take respon- 
.. The fact that a 
youngster must do a task that is | 
assigned is important—but I 


make no claims of the value of | 


three school districts. 
California's 7-campus state 
university receives more from 
Uncle Sam ($47,000,000 in ’50- 
51) than from the state legis- 


| lature. 


These are samples of what is 
called “creeping aid.” This year 
U. S. will pay about $4,000,- 
000,000 for some 300 programs. 

Grants above are among 357 
for school construction in “Fed- 
erally-affected” areas; that is, 
bursting with war contracts. 
Some 900 school districts ap- 


plied. Since nearly all the $195,- 
| 000,000 


Congress voted has 
been “reserved,” more than half 
the applicants go empty handed. 

Murmurs of protest against 
“handout” aid continue to rise. 
Why, it is asked, should Maine, 
where many schools will not 
open, get little U. S$. help while 


| wealthy suburban school dis- 


tricts get millions? Why should 
Uncle Sam be rich uncle to 
higher education ( U. S. colleges 
now get 29 per cent of income 
from U. S.) while lower schools 
get little? Ever louder demands 
for overhauling Federal educa- 
tion aid policies will reach Con- 
gress next session. 


1500 Red Teachers — Dodd 


Wasuincton, D. C. U. S. 
schools have 1,500 card-carry- 
ing Communists, Bella V. Dodd, 
former party executive, told the 
McCarran sub-committee. Of 
these, she said, 1,000 are in the 
New York area. As Dr. Dodd, 
once a Teachers Union lobbyist, 
named names, New York’s board 
of education expanded trials of 
teachers charged with Commu- 
nist connections. 


Funds for Schools Lag 


Expenditures for education 
lag behind in the race with in- 
flation, says the U. S. Office of 
Education. Measured against 
purchasing power, cities spent 


| $6 less in 1950-51 than in two 


preceding years. Last year cur- 


| homework in training character.”' rent expenditure median: $219. 





JAPAN ... first of a new 
series of LIFE filmstrips 


N THE SPAN of only 100 years—Japan has emerged from 
I ancient feudalism. .. risen to become the greatest empire 
in the Orient . . . been devastated by war . . . moulded by 
occupation ... and re-set its course toward new democ- 
racy. 

Over the past nine years LIFE has published more than 
20 feature articles on both the old and the new Japan. 
From these articles—and from recent pictures by LIFE’s 
staff photographers—LIFE has produced the exciting, new 
35mm filmstrip “JAPAN.” 

Through this filmstrip your students can now see first- 
hand the important developments and fast-moving changes 
that have taken place in Japan’s recent history (particu- 
larly since World War II). 

“JAPAN” will give your pupils a greater understanding 
of the political, cultural and social history of pre-war 
Japan as well as a keener insight into the amazing changes 
wrought by the recent U. S. occupation, the San Francisco 
Peace Treaty and the new Japanese Constitution. 

Here is an educational aid you won't want to miss. For 
students respond to the informative subject matter of 
LIFE’s vivid photographic filmstrips with the same en- 
thusiasm they have for LIFE magazine. With LIFE film- 
strips in your classroom, students are more interested— 


learn faster. 


Order complete series now—save 25% 
This is the first of the new 1952-'53 series of 8 black and 
white LIFE filmstrips which will cover many different 
peoples and places important in the news today. 

Starting with “JAPAN,” LIFE’s editors will release one 
new filmstrip each month for 8 months—October to May. 
The price for an individual filmstrip is $2.50. By placing 
an advance order for the whole series now you can save 
$5.00—get the entire series of 8 for only $15.00. 

Don’t miss this opportunity to bring your classes the 
advantage of learning through LIFE’s dramatic, easy-to- 
understand pictures. Use the coupon below to order today! 


Ture Silmstrips 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. (8-102) 


O Please send me all 8 of the new black-and-white filmstrips (one each month) starting with 
“JAPAN” atthe special series price of $15.00—saving me $5.00 over the individual price. 


C Piease send me the new Please send me further (© Please bill me. O Enclosed 


“japan” only. Price$2.50. color and black-and-white 


I 
| black-and-white filmstrip information on LIFE’s is check for $, _ 
! 
| filmstrips. 

I 


filmstrips 
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IT TOOK I2 YEARS-= 
But It Was Worth It! 


HE planning of a new high school 

for Glens Falls ten-year 
process; construction 
years more. Last month the 
opened for use. From where we sat we 
had a clear view of the entire process 
Would you like to hear the story? 

In 1940 the Board of Education's 
annual report, prepared by Superin 
tendent Alexander W. Miller, called 
attention to crowded facilities in the 
35-year-old senior high school build 
ing. Glens Falls then had a population 
of 18,836 and a senior high school en 
rollment of 717. A study of future 
school needs was begun but World Wai 
II prevented progress on construction 
The 1944 annual report emphasized 
post-war planning. By this time the 
Board had made population studies, 
surveyed possible school sites and was 
ready to start plans for a new senio1 
high school. There followed, in suc- 
cessive years, these steps: 1946, pur 
chase of 20 acres for a site; 1947, selec 
tion of an architect and the start of 
actual building plans; 1948, examina- 
tion, criticism and re-drawing of plans; 
1949, acceptance by the Board and ap 
proval by the State Education Depart 
ment of final plans; 1950, election cam 
paign to win voters’ approval of a $2, 
125,000 bond issue (approved by 18 
to 1 ratio). Contract letting and ground 
breaking followed within a matter of 
weeks. 

Note that planning preceded promo 


was a 
required two 


school 


aa 


wie ed aa, 
Photos courtesy of Glens Falls Board of Education 


How Glens Falls, N. Y., teachers pitched in with the 
community to build the high school of their dreams 


tion. In September 1947, for example, 
after the first plans had sub- 
mitted by the architect, 
studies chairman wrote a memo to the 
uperintendent stressing the following 


been 
the social 


points: 

(1) Each 
should be regarded as a laboratory with 
provision for committee alcoves; storage 
space for pamphlets, maps, books; ade 
quate bulletin board display space, in 
addition to the necessary furniture 

(2) Each classroom 
should have its own facilities for audio- 
visual aids (dark shades, electric out- 
lets, screen, and portable projectors). 
(the memo 


social studies classroom 


social studies 


\ single visual-aid room 
stated), no matter how large, can serve 
only one group at a time. The American 
Council on Education recommends one 
projector for each 200 students. (The 
architect changed his plans and elim- 
inated the centralized audio-visual 
facility.) Audio-visual education 
calls for the use of filmstrips and _re- 
cordings. 

(3) The library, as proposed, seemed 
inadequate and needed more space, 
including one, if not two, conference 
or seminar rooms adjoining. 


also 


By HAROLD M. LONG 
Glens Falls High School 


(4) Should there not be group and 
individual conferences of teachers with 
the architect? 

This and memos from other super- 
visors, led to frequent conferences in 
1948 with the architect and examina- 
tion of many schematic drawings by 
administrators, and Board 
There had to be compro 
mises and limitations, of course. Not 
every one could be perfectly pleased. 
Finally, the board accepted a set of 
plans. 

At this point it was necessary for the 
Board to decide the proper time to 
go before the voters with a proposal for 
a bond issue. They consulted com 
munity leaders on economic conditions, 
the labor market, building costs, etc. 
They asked leaders in the newspaper 
and radio industry about the timing of 
a campaign and for their support of the 
cause. The advertising manager of a 
local business (Harry G. Helm of Glens 
Falls Insurance Co.) consented to give 
his time to the writing of an opinion- 
forming campaign, the aim of which 
would be to persuade the voters to vote 
“ves” for a bond issue sufficient in size 
to erect a modern building. 

Early in 1950 a six-weeks campaign 
was launched. All media of communica- 
tion were used, Three task forces pre- 


teachers, 
members. 





te 


Tenth Grade English class in new Glens Falls High School. Fluorescent lighting and modern seating make class work a pleasure. 


pared newspaper stories, organized a 
speakers bureau, and directed a radio 
series. Board members, teachers, and 
PTA members participated. Students 
carried home each week a mimeo- 
graphed statement (each on a different 
colored paper stock) setting forth one 
aspect of the case for a new school. 
Each week a different theme: First, 
general announcement of the need for 
i new building; second, conditions in 
the present building; third, what the 
new (proposed) building will be like; 
fourth, how to get the new building— 
financing and cost; fifth. who can vote 
where, when; sixth, recapitulation. 
While these mimeographed letters, ra- 
dio programs, and newspaper stories 
were appearing, the speakers’ teams 
consisting of a Board member and one 
or two teachers) appeared before every 
service group or audience in the com- 
munity to discuss and show plans of the 
new building. Finally, the PTA organ- 
ized a corps of 500 to conduct a door- 
bell campaign delivering an especially 
prepared brochure. On February 15, 
1950, the voters gave overwhelming 
endorsement to the bond issue. 

Today everyone is highly gratified 
with the results. Students, teachers, and 
parents are enthusiastic. What does the 
new school look like? A typical class- 
room has one wall of windows. The 
other walls are in pastel colors (yellow, 
coral, blue, according to exposure). 
Green glass chalk board and bulletin 
(“tack board”) space are mounted in 
panels. Fluorescent lighting is used 
throughout. Each room has a file cab- 
inet, storage cupboards in the walls and 
under the windows. The furniture in- 


cludes movable desks and chairs for 


students, a lectern (which has the effect 
of relegating the teacher's desk away 
from the center-front of the classroom 
and focusing the attention on the 
speaker, be he teacher or student), and 
a conference table. In the first week 
feachers found varied patterns of furni- 
ture workable—informal circles, single 
or multiple conference table effects, 
square U, concurrent semi-circles, ete. 
Each room has electric outlets, a public 
address outlet, an intra-mural _tele- 
phone, and a unit ventilator. 

The building is planned for 800 stu- 
dents, although the gymnasium and the 
auditorium each have twice that ca- 
pacity, in order to provide for com- 
munity use. The academic wing is three 
stories high and a small self-service 
elevator accommodates teachers and 
physically handicapped students. 

Machine shops and the music depart- 
ment (the latter with a radio-control 
room and sectional rehearsal rooms) 
are separated from the academic wing 
by the auditorium and the gymnasium. 
There is also an apartment for home- 
making, with multiple unit kitchens and 
a clothing laboratory. The library has 
a seminar room. These various teaching 
facilities (including biology, chemistry, 
physics laboratories, and an art room) 
total 35 classrooms. The cafeteria has 
made possible a change in the school 
schedule which heretofore allowed an 
hour and a quarter for students to go 
home at noon. Now an earlier dismissal 
is possible, giving more time for sports 
and other school activities. 

To anticipate many of the changes 
and adjustments necessary upon the 
occupancy of this building, a new 
schedule was adopted a year ago. 


Faculty and students studied and dis- 
cussed, before adopting, an eight- 
period day of 40 minutes each, to 
replace a seven-period day of 45 min- 
utes each. A “service club” was organ 
ized to experiment with student partici- 
pation in the management of corridor 
traffic, audio-visual aids. The student 
council devoted many meetings to the 
discussion of moving, including re 
sponsibility for the care of the new 
building. Homeroom meetings, which 
had become perfunctory, took on new 
vitality. As a concomitant, it became 
necessary for homerooms to adopt rules 
of parliamentary procedure to take care 
of the involved discussions which im- 
mediately resulted. 

Last year’s service club has been 
divided into several separate squads 
guides, broadcasters (public address 
system), stage lighting, telephone oper 
ators (intramural), library staff, lunch 
room advisory committee, audio-visual. 
Each squad has a faculty advisor and 
a schedule of duties assigned. 

Needless to say, the entire school, 
students and faculty alike, seem im- 
bued with a determination to raise and 
maintain new standards of academic 
achievement, community service, and, 
above all, good citizenship. Participa- 
tion of the students in the direction of 
their school has been real, and respon 
sibly accepted. Once the routine of the 
building becomes established, attention 
will, in all likelihood, be re-directed 
toward the ever-pressing problem of 
how to fuse the curricular and extra- 
curricular programs of a modern high 
school into a single program that will 
both meet the needs of the students 
and fit the hours of the day. 





Courtesy Norwegian National Tra 


The famous Seven Sisters Waterfall at Geiranger, West Norway. 


LESS THAN 1,000 WORDS ABOUT 


Why I Want To Go 
TO EVROPE 


May win you a free trip across the Atlantic 
and through seven European countries 


q OW would you like to go to Europe 


next summer? All expenses paid 

How would you like to see the Ire 
land of Sean O’Casey, Yeats, Synge. . . 
and visit Edinburgh, the Scottish high 
lands, the border country of Walter 
Scott ... and explore London . . . and 
tour up the Danish peninsula, see the 
fjords of Norway, spend a couple of 
days in Stockholm, take the plane ex 
cursion to medieval Visby .. . and then 
hop over the Baltic to Finland, and ride 
up by train to Helsinki through the 
Porkkala peninsula, where steel shut 
ters go up on the trains because it’s 
through Russian territory? And 
finally, back across the Atlantic on a 
luxury liner? 

Would you like seven weeks of this, 


traveling as a V.I.P., entertained at pri- 
vate homes in different countries, hav- 
institutions not 


ing entre to many 


normally open to tourists, with your 
special interests recognized and catered 
to along the way? All “for free”? 

This is no fairy tale. It’s part of the 
itinerary of one of the all-expense trips 
to Europe which Scholastic Teacher, in 
collaboration with the European Travel 
Commission, is offering to the three edu- 
cators who write the best answer to the 
question, “WHY I WANT TO GO TO 
EUROPE.” 

The tour outlined above covers Ire- 
land, Great Britain, Iceland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland. Other 
trips cover (1) Belgium, Netherlands, 


Luxembourg, Germany, Austria, Swit- 


zerland, France; and (2) Italy, Monaco, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, Spain, and 
Portugal. More information about these 
in our next issue. Cooperation of the 
E. T. C. assures that the three award 
winners will receive a hearty welcome 
and special attention in every country 
they visit. 

How do you enter the contest? Write 
a paper—not more than 1,000 words— 
telling “Why I Want to Go to Europe.” 
Writers of the three papers judged best 
will each receive one of the three all- 
expense tours of seven European coun- 
tries. Papers should be typed, double- 
spaced. 

Who may enter manuscripts? Any 
U. S. teacher, supervisor, librarian, of 
school administrator in public, private, 
or parochial elementary or secondary 
schools; any persons taking graduate 
work in teaching or engaged in college 
teacher-training. 

Subject and form: Why do you want 
to go to Europe? To satisfy a life-long 
ambition? To be a better teacher or 
librarian? To pursue some special in- 
terest? For professional or academic 
credit? For best use of a sabbatical? To 
gather material for courses, or books, 
or talks? Whatever your 
write them down. Write your reasons 
letter, article, 


reasons are, 
in any suitable form 
statement, etc. 

Award: Tours include trans-ocean 
travel from and returning to New York 
City and all standard travel expenses 
within the countries visited. Awards 
winners, upon their return from Eu- 
rope, must submit report in form of an 
article for use in Scholastic Teacher 
magazine. 

Judges: Dr. John W. Studebaker, for- 
mer U. S. Comm. of Education and 
chairman, Editorial Board, Scholastic 
Magazines; Lowell Thomas, newscaster- 
traveler; Dean H. B. Allman, Indiana 
University, also president of the Na- 
tional Council for Educational Travel; 
Frederick Rinehart, v.p., Rinehart & 
Co., Inc., publishers; Birger Nordholm, 
chairman, European Travel Commis- 
$10Nn. 

Deadline: Entries must be __post- 
marked no later than December 10, 
1952. Indicate on entry your choice of 


region. Also, and school ad- 


position 
dress. 

Where to send entries: Travel Editor, 
Scholastic Teacher, 351 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 

Helpful literature, films and other 
information on European countries may 
be obtained from European Travel 
Commission member offices in this coun- 
try. Names and addresses of these offices 
may be found in this issue in the 
WHERE TO FIND IT Directory under 
the heading, “Nations of the World,” on 
page 32-T. 








PROFESSIONAL PRESTIGE 


During the uncrowded “Thrift Season” — from 
September to April—you will have an oppor- 
tunity for closer contact with the peoples of 
Western Europe than at any other time of year. 
Seeing them at home and at work, talking with 
them and living among them, will enrich you 
with new knowledge and understanding of 
America’s friends across the sea. 

Another advantage of “Thrift Season” travel is 
that the savings you effect let you see more and 
do more to enhance your professional standing ! 


Whenever you travel in Europe, whether on 
annual vacation or sabbatical leave, you will 
find it not only an enjoyable experience but a 
rewarding one as well. For Europe offers an 
almost infinite variety of historic, artistic and 
cultural interests, whatever your educational 
specialty may be. 

You will discover, too, that travel in Europe 
can be as economical as you wish to make it, 
since you have a choice of accommodations, 
transportation and food designed to suit every 
taste and to conform to every pocketbook. 

So see your Travel Agent now. Let him help 
you plan your European tour. He’s a travel 


expert who knows exactly how to include the Read the exciting 
things you want to see and do... yet stay 
announcement 


within your travel budget. 
on page 12-T. 


european Braver Comm SSION 


115 EAST S3RD STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y., Dept. Z. 
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Dndia Be ubber Eick 


How to stretch a small staff to cover the 
big job of running a school newspaper 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


Photo by 
Jerry Salteberg & Associates 


F YOU are running a socially popular 

newspaper in a great big school, with 
a journalism class or club and a mobbed 
turn-out every time a staff competition 
is announced, turn the page. 

But if you are starting a new publi 
cation, if you are running one in a small 
school, if you are taking over a puny 
paper formerly run by that physics 
teacher who left in mid-semester for 
Korea, if you made a great big announce 
ment about needing new staff and only 
half a dozen hopefuls showed up, in 
cluding a couple of your D students- 
then read on. This may help to pull you 
out of the slough of despondency before 
you sink in over your ears. 

Let's take first things first 


REPORTING—“How can I sort out the 
good newshounds?” 


Almost anyone can be a reporter, be- 
lieve it or not. Perhaps not a good one 
at first, but the elements are easily 
taught. On any city daily there are good 
reporters who can hardly spell, let alone 
bat out the brilliant prose you would 
like to see gracing your school sheet 
Rewrite men put the words on paper 
for them. So don’t be discouraged if 
some of your handful can't write. A 
smart physics or mathematics student 
has learned to get all the facts and get 
them right in his course work—and those 
are the first requirements of a good 
newsman. 

As a matter of fact you can put your 
whole school to work reporting. Mimeo 
graph a simple form calling for news, 
and outlining what kind of facts you 
want, Send the forms around to every 
classroom. A box with a slit makes a 
good place for these news-forms to be 
turned in; place it near your school en 
trance or in some other busy spot. Send 
a staff member to pick up and check the 
news items every day. 

If you are an English teacher on the 
side, put your class to work. Their clubs 
and activities produce news. Gathering 
and writing this news makes good as 
signment material. Members of your 
class serve as reporters on the spot to 
bring that news back to the classroom, 
and to the newspaper, too. We know an 
adviser who has an official reporter in 
every grade down through third. Classes 
select their own reporters. Works, too 


Nott Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 


What happens to news you don't have 
room for? Assign one of your precious 
handful to send such items to your local 
paper or radio station. 
find 


can I 


WRITING—“But where 
enough good writers?” 


If all your staff are good writers, 
you're lucky. If only a couple can “make 
with the words,” and you have a lot of 
your paper to put together in a short 
time, make the couple into rewrite boys 
and girls. A good news and feature style, 
established by your best writers, will 
show the way to your other staff people 
to improve their own productions. 


PHOTOGRAPHY—“I don’t bave any 
photographer. What good is a paper 
without pictures?” 


What, no camera fans in school? How 
about that quiet boy in your class who 
once wrote a theme about photography? 
Even if he didn’t come to the tryout 
meeting, he is probably a shutterbug 
and you can make him happy and per 
haps develop a real talent by asking him 
to take pictures for the paper. 

One way to get a lot of usable pic 
tures into your files and ferret out talent 
at the same time is to run a school-wide 
picture contest, for best sports pictures, 
school scenes, candid shots, portraits. 

If none of these devices work, 
can still have occasional pictures. Phone 
your local paper when you spot a school 
connected photo. They'll probably be 
glad to let you use it, and the engraving, 
too. Or get on good terms with the art 
teacher. Some of her students can draw 
pictures on linoleum for you, which are 
simple, print well, and cost practically 
nothing. If yours is a mimeo paper, the 
art teacher is the person to see for draw 


you 


ings you want on stencils 


out. We 


ADVERTISING—“Ads are 
can't handle them.” 


Not necessarily so. To begin with, 
maxe sure your calls for volunteers en- 
courage good salesmen and good mixers 
to come around as well as hopeful 
writers and reporters. A boy or girl with 
a gift of gab or a zest for making money 
is exactly what you need to handle the 
advertising end of the paper. For the 
business side—collections, bookkeeping, 


billing, record keeping—get help from 
the commercial department. 


“OKAY so far—But how does my newly- 
appointed staff transform it all into a 
newspaper?” 

STEP ONE. Have some system of 
checking every piece of writing that 
comes in. Your copyreaders do this 
work. Are names spelled right? Facts 
accurate? Words capitalized and num- 
bers used according to a system, or 
“style,” set up for your paper? Your 
English class copyreads every time you 
hand back compositions. Select a few of 
your better students to copyread all 
writing for your paper, if you can’t find 
anyone in your handful. 

STEP TWO. Know anyone in your 
classes familiar with laying out bulletin 
boards? They'll do for your make-up 
editors. What stories go on each page? 
Where do pictures go? What size head- 
lines? Questions like these your make- 
up editors answer. Best plan is to have 
one editor for each page. 

STEP THREE. Distribution. One per- 
son from each homeroom will deliver 
the-paper to school readers. Any one of 
your handful can count out copies and 
keep track of subscriptions. The same 
person can mail copies to alumni or to 
other schools. 

STEP FOUR. You need a 
Choose as editor-in-chief a youngster 
experienced in directing a club, for an 
editor-in-chief is about the. same as 
president of a club, with writing ability 
added. Occasionally he writes an edito- 
rial, but his main job is keeping your 
staff working together. 


boss. 


REPLACEMENTS—“Don't tell me I 
have to go through all this again next 
semester!” 

You don't if prepare for the 
future. A_ tryouts meeting one 
afternoon a week with a tryouts editor 
in charge, can develop apprentices for 
your present staff. Don’t start this class 
until you find someone able to teach the 
apprentices basic procedures. 

If you have journalism students run- 
ning around and don’t know what to do 
with them, see staff set-ups outlined in 
Spears and Lawshe’s High School Jour- 
nalism and Maguire and Spong’s Jour- 
nalism and the Student Publication. 


you 
class, 


SHORT TAKES 


When’s your first yearbook staff meet- 
ing? Here are some free manuals: 


Yearbook Architecture (The Cham- 
pion Paper and Fibre Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio); Better Yearbooks Through 
Better Planning (S. D. Warren 
Boston, Mass.); Custom-built Supreme 

(Continued on page 24-T) 
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Because coal touches every phase of daily life, these carefully 
planned free teaching aids offer you many interesting and fresh 
approaches to your classroom subjects. 


. “The Genie Story’’—designed for all grades...tells 
in cartoon strip form how a young boy is 
shown by a Genie the wonders of coal. 


. “Coal at Work’’—for teachers of every grade... 
a graphic description of the many uses of 
coal in our industrial civilization. 


- “The Bituminous Coal Story’’—for upper grades, 
illustrated in color . . . a basic booklet on coal, 
its origin, history, types of mines, machinery 


employed, uses, and the new horizons for coal. 


- “Class Report’’—for intermediate grades, 
illustrated in color . . . planned as a series 

of typical pupil reports that cover basic facts 
about coal and how it is used in everyday 
life. An entire classroom may participate 


within a single class session. 


FILS 


“Powering America’s Progress’ —16-mm., full- 
color, sound, running time 25 mins. .. . shows how 
coal is mined and used . . . has been hailed as 
one of the finest industrial films ever produced, 


“The Magic of Coal’’—16-mm., black & white, 
sound, running time 18 mins. Shows marvelous 
machines mining coal; how coal is used to 

make steel, electricity, chemicals 

“Underground Adventure” —16-mm., black and 
white, sound, running time 12 Follows 

a group of boys in their training in a 


mins 


vocational school and a mine. 


Strip Films—“Coal Mining: The Story of 
Buried Sunlight”—29 brilliant full-color 
pictures; “Coal... Where We Find It and How 
We Mine It”—50 frames, black and white 

“The Power of Coal”—27 frames, black & white. 
The strip films may be obtained at nominal cost. 











“Map of the Coal Areas of the 


U. S. A.”’—a 9” x 16” map in color 


showing the coal areas of our 
country, the reverse side listing 
by states, our coal reserves and 
annual production. 


“Cutaway View of an 

Underground Mine’’—a 12” 
chart in three colors of the workings of a modern undergroun 
mine, with descriptions of modern mining machinery 


‘A Miracle of Modern Chemis*ry”’ —a color chart showing the more 
important chemical derivatives and products uf bituminous coal. 


. “Coal Black Magic’’—a complete discussion of coal chemistry 


. “The Beginnings of Coal’’—authoritative, illustrated 
description of coal’s origin. 


. “Old King Coal Reigns Here’ —a play for the lower grades 
dramatizing coal as one of Nature’s greatest gifts to man. 


x 18” 


Use the coupon to get further information. In addition 
to the aids listed here, forthcoming issues of this 
magazine will carry reports on coal’s relation to many 
subjects useful for class discussion and study, 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, 

Educational Department, 320 Southern Bidg., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

With respect to the various teaching aids on 
coal, I am especially interested in items 


Yr 


d 


numbered___ 


I'lease send me more information. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Name = 


Street 


Zone___State 
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16 mm. Films— 


New and Choice 


HE summer always leaves a backlog 

of films and filmstrips to see and 
discuss. Here are some fine ones. Next 
month, new filmstrips. 

Teaching Film Custodians (25 West 
43rd St., New York) started a number 
of new projects last year in excerpting 
theatrical feature films. You will find 
good citizenship shorts in a group on 
which the Citizenship Education. Proj- 
ect of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, worked jointly with the Audio- 
Visual Committee of NCSS. The Sea of 
Grass (10 min., from MGM feature, 
same title) tells the story of rancher 
Colonel Bruton’s fight against invasion 
of prairie lands by homesteaders. His 
dramatic speech pointing out conse 
quences of plowing such marginal land 
is an outstanding lesson in conservation. 
The film points up the right of the ma- 
jority, but graphically portrays how the 
majority can err. 

The Search (32 min., from MGM fea- 
ture, same title) is the story of a boy 
separated from his mother in a Nazi 
concentration camp—his adoption by a 
GI and _ ultimate with his 
mother. Overlong, but teaches respect 
for individuals and for the displaced 
person. 

Others: No Head Start (8 min., from 
MGM's The Human Comedy), Some 
People Stayed Home (9 min., from The 
Great McGinty); You Can't Run Away 
(32 min., from MGM’s Intruder in the 
Dust). Available for rentals from local 
sources including Association Films, 
Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, N. J. 

Among Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films’ (1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill.) recent releases are two I like very 
much, Of these The Library Story (15 
min., color) is exceptionally good film 
for stimulating interest in the library. 
A natural for vocational guidance. 
Through examples you see various ac- 
tivities and functions—art collections, 
periodicals, records, films, Children’s 
Room, Teen-Age Room and of course, 
books. 

Airplane Trip to Mexico (10 min., 
color) for upper elementary and junior 
high, is fun. An American family visits 
a Mexican family at their home. 
Through conversation and ramblings of 
the three boys, we see typical Mexican 
homes, foods, town, the countryside, 
school. Film emphasizes hospitality and 
close-knit family ties in Mexico; and 


reunion 


By VERA FALCONER 


presents the Mexicans as contempo- 
raries and not as a picturesque nation 
differing greatly from us. 

India (Pakistan and the Union of 
India)-15 min.—and Hindu Family— 
10 min., complement each other. India 
is an overview of over-population, 
strain on agricultural resources, many 
religions and races, the two states, and 
industrial growth. One sequence por- 
trays economic problems and _ serious 
water shortage through the activities of 
one peasant family. A good social stud- 
ies film. Hindu Family visits a village 
headman’s family, and studies its status 
in the community. Built around the 
wedding of the headman’s daughter. 
India is the better of the two. 

Our Community (10 min., color) re- 
views 24 hours in a typical small city. 
Shows many day and night workers, 
stresses interdependence and _ child’s 
own place in the community. Designed 
for lower elementary grades, it can be 
a fine introduction to units on citizen- 
ship and the local community. 

Safety in'the Street (10 min., color) 

major factors in street safety seen 
through a School Patrol contest. A boy 
and a girl: both want the vacancy in 
their school’s Safety Patrol. They tie in 
various contests and finally both are ap- 
pointed. Permits illustration of safety 
rules. 

You probably recall Design of Ameri- 
can Public Education which we dis- 
cussed last fall. McGraw-Hill has just 
released its companion, The School and 
the Community (14 min., color), ex- 
cellent for PTA or faculty meetings par- 
ticularly. Opens with a clever presenta- 
tion of a traditional school with a “wall” 
between it and the community—in ideas 
as well as actuality. Continues with 
methods of breaking down this wall. 
How a school can utilize community re- 
sources and vice versa. Shows how to 
use such cooperation to gear students’ 
education to their needs. 

McGraw-Hill also distributes Julien 
Bryan's new series of six films, Life in 
Great Britain Today (each 13 min., 
color). Each is a story of one person or 
family typifying one aspect of modern 
British life, and facing present problems 
and post-war changes. English Farm 
Family shows one of the “new” farmers 
-his highly mechanized and _ scientifi- 
cally managed farm, his family and their 
daily life. Points up scarcity of food 


Audio-visual editor 


products, need for extended agriculture 
caused in part by changes in Great 
Britain’s foreign trade. Fine for social 
studies, excellent for economics classes 
(to sl.ow effect on our own imports and 
exports). British Mill Owner shows how 
recent changes affect the life of an 
upper-class family. Describes growth of 
textile mills in the Manchester area 
from days of the Industrial Revolution. 
Today’s difficulties—labor shortages, old 
machinery, many forms to fill out. Other 
titles: Scottish Miner, Oxford Student, 
British Factory Foreman, Sadler's Wells 
Ballerina. 

Also from ne same source, the High 
Wall (32 min., produced under sponsor- 
ship of Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai Brith, State of Illinois Office of 
Supt. of Public Instruction and the Co- 
lumbia Foundation). Through the case 
history of an insecure, frustrated boy, 
conditioned to hate any group differing 
from his own, we learn of the growth 
and behind discrimination 
against minorities —in this 
Polish people. Highly dramatic story. 
One of film’s outstanding qualities is 
that the story itself conveys the mes- 


reasons 
case, the 


sage. 

In a more specialized vein, McGraw- 
Hill offers a new series of four 10-minute 
films on salesmanship, correlated with 
Russell & Beach’s “Salesmanship.” Done 
in lively cartoon, with much pertinent 
humor. Effective fun. Prespecting out- 
lines several methods of developing and 
keeping prospect lists. Other films will 
be Preapproach, Approach and Making 
That Sale. McGraw-Hill films are avail- 
able for purchase from Text-Film Dept., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd, 
N. Y. 36. For rentals consult your local 
film library. 

The National Film Board of Canada 
(1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y.) offers Opera 
School (36 min.). Story of a young 
singer during three years’ study at the 
Royal Conservatory of Music in To- 
ronto. Following Marie from her first 
auditions to her appearance in the an- 
nual opera festival, you see many of the 
Opera School's activities. You hear 
many excerpts from operas ending with 
a dress rehearsal of “The Marriage of 
Figaro” in English. Interesting film for 
music classes or auditorium. 

Among new sponsored films are two 
recent releases in the P. Lorillard series 

(Continued on page 49-T) 





you can add 


sound to any 


16mm movie! 


Another Bell & Howell engineering first... 
magnetic sound on double-perforated film 


... makes sound movies cost even less! 





If you have been considering the purchase of the famous Filmosound 202 
... remember, you can now buy it adapted to use double-perforated film. 
If you already own a Filmosound 202, have it adapted for double-perfor- 
ated film for just $35.00... through your authorized Bell & Howell dealer. 


IMPORTANT: With this new development in sound movie 
making, any 16mm movie camera now takes sound 
film. This includes magazine-loading film used in such 
cameras as the exciting, new Bell & Howell 200 

..or roll film used in the famous 70-DL and other 


spool-loading 16mm cameras. 


Ask your authorized Bell & Howell dealer about 
making your own sound movies on any l6mm 
movie film. Or get complete information Ly mail- 
ing this coupon today! 


makes it fun to 
B ell & Howell make movies! 


The 200-T 





Here is a pace-setting new de- 
velopment in low-cost sound 
movies! Now ... you can record 
and play back magnetic sound 
on double-perforated 16mm film 
... with the new Bell & Howell 
Filmosound 202 recording pro- 
jector! 


No longer are you limited to 
single-perforated film for sound 
movies. SOUNDSTRIPE, the mag- 
netic oxide sound track available 
through Bell & Howell laborato- 
ries, can now be applied to any 
16mm movie film. 


Therefore, if you already have 
16mm silent movies which you 
would like to make into sound 
movies, all you need do is have 
this magnetic sound track added 
to the original films. No need to 
have them copied on single-per- 
forated film, a tremendous sav- 
ings in the cost of making your 
Own sound movies. 
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Bell & Howell Company 
7118 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
complete information on the making of 
low-cost sound movies. I am interested in 
their use for: 


OO Industry (j Church School General 


Name 
Address 
Organization (if any) 


City County State 
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Are you acquainted with the 


New Look in Letters? 


By HARDY FINCH 


Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 


N OUR teaching of business letter 

writing during the past year, we 
noticed that most of the language arts 
textbooks contain about the same ma- 
terial on the subject that they have 
been presenting during the past ten 
years. We wondered if any changes 
had occurred in the writing of business 
letters in that time, and we began to 
examine letters sent to us more care 
fully. Then a book appeared, Writing 
for Business, by C. W. Wilkinson, J. H. 
Menning, and C. R. Anderson (Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., publisher). In it we 
find many ideas on letter writing, some 
of them a bit startling, some more con 


ventional, but all of them additions to 
our teaching background. 

Here is what Charles V. Morris, vice- 
president of a large paper firm, ad- 
vises in one chapter. “I omit saluta- 
tions; no ‘dear sirs,’ ‘gentlemen,’ ‘dear 
Mrs.’ or dear ‘first name’ in my letters. 
Mr. Brown’s name gets into the first 
paragraph some place—often in the first 
one, two, or three words .. . 

Mr. Morris likes to plan his letters. 
“I like to write to plan. In our office .. . 
letter writing is an event. . Letters 
aren't dashed off. We try to think 
them out before they are written, the 
not-too-important and the important 
letters alike.” 

He recommends letters that are 
‘easy-on-the-eye”; attractiveness is a 
very important factor in a letter. 





October 8, 1952 


Miss English Teacher 
American High School 
Yourtown, U.S.A. 


YOUR NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Miss English Teacher? 
are not a member at the 


designed especially 


By joining the Nat 
receive nine issues 


Are you a member of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
If you are, would you be willing to pass 
the message of this letter on t 
present time, will you consider for a 
few moments your national Council, the one organization that 

for you and your needs, 


ional Council of Teachers of English, you 
of The English Journal, a publication which 


one of your friends? If you 





will give you many ideas 


. 
recordings at a 


The National Council holds 
and, of course, your ment 
officers and directors. 


Why not send your membe 
Council of Teachers of English, 
21, Illinois? Enclose fo 
year. 

> 


English Teacher. 


Hardy R. Finch 





that can 
@ member, you may purchase the many Council publications and 
substantial discount. 
amount of their yearly membership in 


yearly meetings which you may attend, 
ership entitles you to elect the Council 


rship application today to the National 
21l West 68th Street, Chicago 
ir dollars, 


I am certain that you will be pleased with the many benefits of 
belonging to this great organization of English teachers, Miss 


be used in the classroom. As 


Some teachers save the 
discounts alone! 


4 


payment in full for one whole 


rs 








Sample of a “NOMA” Simplified Letter 


“I like to fill each letter with ob- 
vious concern for the customer's prob- 
lems. My letters are all YOU, little I, 
Me, We,” he explains. “I ‘thank,’ 
‘thank,’ and ‘please,’ ‘please,’ ‘please,’ 
the whole day through... .” 

He believes that letters should ex- 
press confidence. “I like to make my 
letters ring with confidence. A letter’s 
no place for uncertainness. After all, 
your letter must stand on its own once 
you've sealed the envelope and sent 
it on its way.” 

Use short words, Anglo-Saxon words, 
he advises. “Short words are easy to 
use, particularly if they're active 
words. . . .” Some of his examples fol- 
low: Use like instead of along the lines 
of; about instead of as to; since instead 
of inasmuch as; by instead of on the 
basis of. Mr. Morris likes to use short 
sentences and short paragraphs, also. 

In conclusion, he points out that he 
has done away with “yours truly,” 
“cordially yours,” “sincerely,” and all 
other closing lines. 

Good advice from Robert M. Gam- 
ble, president of National Products 
Corporation of Seattle, Washington, in- 
cludes two rules for writing better 
letters: 

1. Cut out waste—the needless words 
and phrases, hackneyed expressions 
and old “chestnuts.” Make every word 
earn its way... . 

2. Make your letters simple, direct, 
conversational—brief but complete. Be 
frank. Write as naturally as you 
speak. ... 

In Writing for Business we also find 
that business firms analyze the letters 
so that they may determine what im- 
provement should be made. Sybil Lee 
Gilmore, correspondence supervisor for 
Standard Register Company of Dayton, 
Ohio, studied 2,500 letters of her firm, 
found them lacking in a number of 
particulars, 

“Of the 2,500 outgoing letters se- 
lected at random, approximately one 
half were too high or too low, or the 
margins were uneven. 

“In the 2,500 letters, there were 300 
serious mistakes in grammar or sen- 
tence structure. One of the most com- 
mon was a lack of agreement of the 
verb with the subject. Other errors 
were leave for let, don’t for doesn't, 
myself for I or me, who for whom or 
vice versa.” 

Eighty words were misspelled in the 

(Continued on page 50-T) 
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20 CENTS 


AUGUST 4, 1952 


20 CENTS 


JULY 21, 1952 


SPECIAL RATE FOR TEACHERS 


A full year of LIFE 52 picture-packed issues—for only $4 


A saving of $6.40 over the single-copy price. A saving of $2.75 over the regular one-year subscription price. 
it’s the lowest rate at which LIFE is offered to anyone! 


Now, you can have your own personal 
copies of LIF E—delivered right to your 
desk week by week, for a full year—for 
the unusually low rate of only $4, 

This very special rate is offered to you 
because we realize that you will use LIFE, 
not only for your own personal enjoy- 
ment, but as a valuable, educational aid 
in teaching your students, 


You'll enjoy keeping up with LIFE 

. getting each new issue just as it 
comes out... having your own personal 
copy to read, refer to, save, 

Each week brings a wealth of excit- 
ing new features presented in entertain- 
ing and dramatic pictures and text that 
make it easy to keep up with the world, 


You can’t help but be a better-in- 


o--to see life 
L| r E -+-to see the world 
---fo eyewitness great events 


formed, more interesting person when 
you read LIFE. 
And your students will love learn- 
ing through LIFE. Week after week 
it presents the newest deve/opments in 
practically every field of school curricula 
—science, art, current events, literature, 
nature, geography, history. 

LIFE presents these developments in 
vivid, visual form which makes it easy 


for students to grasp not only the facts, 
but also the significance of events, peo- 
ple, places in the news. 

In these fast-changing times .. . 
when important history, inventions, and 
discoveries are being made week after 
week—LIFE is a more valuable refer- 
ence than ever, You just can’t help but 
find your teaching job easier when you 
read LIFE and use LIFE regularly! 


a ee ee ee 


Take advantage 
of this offer! 


USE COUPON 


Please send me a full year of LIFE 
special educators’ rate of only $4. 
This is (_) A new subscription 
later. _| Enclosed is check or money order for $4. 


LIFE, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois, Dept. $-5249 


52 issues—at the 


_} A renewal Please bill me 





Sch , 


Position 








ad 


NOW 





Addre 


or te renew your present 


Zene State 





City 
subscription at this special 
low rate for teachers. 
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| TO ORDER 
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I 
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In order to qualify for the special educators’ rate, please list 
the name of your school and your position. If you have a zone 
number, please be sure to include it. 





Dinner-time song-fest at the Trapp Family Music Camp, Moscow, Vermont, 


Photos by Alix B. Williamson 


during 


“sing-week.” Mrs. Trapp, mother of famous family, facing camera in foreground. 


Singing in the Hills 


Ten-day visit to the Trapp Family Music Camp 


By JEAN G. STAPLES 


Music Teacher, Merion (Pa.) School 


E drove to Moscow!—But not 

through any Iron Curtain. Our 
Moscow was in the good old U.S.A., 
just south of Stowe, Vermont—the home 
of the Trapp Family Camp. 

As we drove up the hill to the 
main grounds, we passed several for- 
mer CCC barracks, refurnished as 
dormitories, recreation and dining halls, 
and chapel. Each bore the name of a 
musician. The first few 
spent exploring, unpacking and getting 
settled in our 24-cot dormitory, and 
becoming acquainted with each new 
arrival. Our first evening meal was so 
good that the sound of every dinner 
bell thereafter brought us right to the 
table. 


hours were 


Busy Days 

Generally our daily routine included 
Mass (if you cared to attend), break- 
fast, and two hours with Father Wasner 
for choral singing in the grove along 
the stream. Lunch was next, followed 
by recorder lessons with Maria. Then 
perhaps a little practice off in the 
woods by ourselves, or a swim. Another 
choral session and lecture on music his- 
tory outside of Foster Hall was on the 
agenda, with dinner to follow. 

After dinner there was benediction, 
singing in the candle-lit chapel, folk 
dancing on the lawn. On rainy evenings 
we had movies, games, a snack in the 
recreation hall, or a few cards and let- 
ters written before the 10:30 “lights 
cut.” A group of adults away on a vaca- 
tion and in bed by 10:30? Sounds 
strange, but we were ready for it after 
a full day’s schedule. 


Extra-curricular plans included a 


trip to Mt. Mansfield, some hiking up 
the mountain; a trip to Mt. Elmore for 
regular classes and a swim; lectures by 
and discussions with Mrs. Trapp; and a 
treasure hunt. 

Many little incidents added to our 
fun and are among our memories of 
camp—the priest from Montreal who 
knew the names of only five people 
after three days in camp, and, as a 
punishment, served dessert at lunch the 
next day; the high English 
teacher who played the autoharp and 
sang ballads and folk 
Haydn dormitory after “lights out”; the 
kitty who found many friends in camp 
and attended rehearsals and even bene- 
and the dancers never 


school 


songs for the 


diction; who 


$25 to Miss Stap- 
ples for putting a 
song in our travels 
this month. Only 
six more weeks to 
send us your travel 
tale! 


could remember that “their right foot 
was under their right arm.” 


Family Picnic 

Near the close of our “sing week,” 
as the ten-day sessions were called, we 
had a picnic at Cor Unum, the Trapp’s 
home. After supper some of the family 
appeared in a jeep and became the cen- 
ter of a circle for folk dancing. Follow- 
ing this, we had a concert by the 
family and a short benediction. Just as 
the sun was setting over the mountains, 
the Trapps sang Brahm’s Lullaby. In 
this moment came the realization of the 
close family ties which were evident in 
all the activities of Mrs. Trapp, her sons 
and daughters, and Father Wasner. 

We had become familiar with church 
music and canons of the early centuries. 
We studied music of Brahms and other 
composers. We learned and reviewed 
eras in the history of music, which led 
to an appreciation of the selections we 
were studying. We enjoyed the folk 
dances, so much a part of European 
life. We had the privilege and pleasure 
of seeing the Trapp family “in action.” 

We came away with many sound 
philosophies as expressed by Mrs. 
Trapp, and the conviction that the 
family is the basis for our social life and 
contacts. For true harmony throughout 
the world we need not only a re-united 
family, but “a singing family in a sing- 
ing world.” 


Mrs. Trapp says “Goodbye” to departing guests after tuneful ten days at Camp. 





One of the most effective tests of good teaching is 
the enthusiasm with which students respond to instruction. 
And one of the best ways of arousing interest is the use of a 
Revere Tape Recorder in the classroom. Learning becomes a 
fascinating experience—a real challenge to the student. Lis- 
tening to playbacks of their own work, students of languages, 
speech, drama and music quickly learn the virtue of self- 
discipline by listening to and correcting their own mistakes. 

Special radio programs—important speeches by big 
names in the news—history in the making ... can be recorded 
and brought into the classroom for analysis and discussion. 
Performances by world-famous musicians, performers and 
symphony orchestras can be taped without having to purchase 
expensive albums. Education thus emerges as a significant, 
exciting part of everyday life. 


The New Revere 


¢ Biultenatd Swe’ TAPE RECORDER 


Now Revere brings you performance and quality heretofore 
obtainable only in costly professional broadcast equipment. 
Note these outstanding features: 


HIGH-SPEED FORWARD and 
REWIND LEVER—excludes 


“BALANCED-TONE” control 
—provides professional high 


fidelity tonal quality. 


EXCLUSIVE INDEX COUNTER 
—permits instant location of 
any part of recorded reel. 


AUTOMATIC KEY-controls 
—record, play or stop recorder 
instantly 


backlash and tearing of tape. 
EXTRA ECONOMY—full two- 
hour play on each 7 inch reel 
of erasable, re-usable tape. 
May be used for PUBLIC 
ADDRESS SYSTEM. 


Model T-700—Complete with microphone, radio at- 
tachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape) and carrying 
case... re $225 
Model TR-800—Same as above with built-in radio 


Other Famous Revere Models 
T-500—DelLuxe, 2-hour play 
TR-600— Deluxe, built-in radio 


$179.50 
$219.50 


See this remarkable recorder at your dealer's, 
or write direct for complete information. 


$169.50 
$209.50 


T-100— Standard, |-hour play.. 
TR-200— Standard, built-in radio 





REVERE 16mm SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 
Shows educational films at their best. Bright, clear screen image and 
finest ‘Theater Tone” sound. For silent movies, too. Extremely simple 
to set up and operate. Slip-over case holds accessories, doubles as a 
speaker. Complete unit weighs only 33 pounds 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY - CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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WHY OVER 7,000 
TEACHERS LIKE 
THE TAB CLUB 


(The quotations below are from a 
few of the hundreds of letters in 
our files written by satisfied teach- 
ers who have started TAB Clubs.) 


1 NEVER SAW CHILDREN 
READ SO AVIDLY 
This was our introduction 
to your club. The enthusi- 
asm was tremendous! I 
never saw children read so 
avidly. 

MISS R. D., 

High School Teacher, 

New York City 


STUDENTS THRILLED 

WITH BUILDING 
PERSONAL LIBRARIES 

The Teen Age Book Club 
has certainly encouraged 
reading in my 9th grade 
English classes. The stu- 
dents are thrilled with the 
idea of building a personal 
library fnieinensively. 


MR. J. J., 
High School Teacher, 
Pennsylvania 


1 HAVE ONLY PRAISE 
FOR THE SELECTIONS 
You have no idea 
much these “kids” 
their TAB books. I 
only praise for the good se- 
lections offered 

MRS. L. H.., 

High School Teacher, 

Indiana 


how 
enjoy 
have 


MANY PARENTS 
WERE PLEASED 
The TAB Club has created 
a new reading interest for 
my students, Many parents 
were pleased with the in- 
terest their children had in 
your books. 
MR. D. L. 
Jr. High School Teacher, 
lowa 


Learn how easy if is fo start a 
TAB Club. Mail coupon for in- 
formation and free materials. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥ 


mate- 
Book 


Please send complete kit of 
rials for starting a Teen Age 
Club, including a sample book 


Tike 


School._£_._ 


Street__— 


Sa cininetipaitpenteememnees Zone 
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Don’t Miss Department 


EMINDER: Have you sent us your 

membership for the 1952-53 year 
of the National Scholastic Radio Guild? 
First scripts, newsletters, and packets 
will be mailed this month. If your radio 
and/or TV group still isn’t on our mem- 
bership list, you'll find a handy appli- 
cation form at the end of this page. 
Send us news of your plans. We want to 
pass on everybody's experience to every- 
body else! 


Record, Radio and TV Availabilities 


Exciting aids to your programming 
and teaching, available this fall, include: 

The Jeffersonian Heritage—13-week 
series which “seeks to translate into 
living terms through dramatic action” 
the Jeffersonian doctrines as they apply 
to present day. Series is available to 
NAEB Tape Network and 
commercial stations on sustaining basis 
through National Association of Educa 
tional Broadcasters. 

The People Act, 26-week radio series 
on democracy in action, presented on 
CBS last year, now available from Ford 
Foundation on recordings. Address: The 
People Act Centre, Penn State College 

BBC TRANSCRIPTIONS Many 
good British Broadcasting Corporation 
programs, distributed at $5 per program 
For information and catalogue, write to 
British Broadcasting Corporation, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 

ENRICHMENT MATERIALS, Inc. 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York, announces 
four new book adaptations from Ran 
dom House Landmark Series: Paul 
Revere and the Minute Men, and Our 
Independence and the Constitution 
both by Dorothy Canfield Fisher; The 
Building of the First Transcontinental 
Railroad, by Adele Nathan; and The 
Wright Brothers, by Quentin Reynolds. 
All available on phonograph records: 
78 RPM, $2.95; 33 1/3 RPM, $3.75 


members 


$3.70. 

Telaventure Tales: Series of 12 thirty- 
minute television programs designed to 
stimulate reading. Available as series o1 
as separate programs from Chandler 
Records, 422% W. 46 Street, New York 
City. 


High School Radio News 

A question often asked us: “How can 
we improve presentation of our high 
school news programs?” Will any of you 
who have worked out an interesting way 
to present school news write us about 
it? We'd like to have your letters by 
November 1, 1952. 


Don’t forget! Deadline for applica- 
tions to FCC for reserved TV channels 
is July 1, 1953. 


Television Applications 

The Allan Hancock Foundation ot 
the University of Southern California 
and the State of New Jersey have filed 
applications for educational television 
channels 28 and 19, respectively. USC 
will make the facilities of its station 
available to all educational agencies in 
the area. Public and private schools will 
participate in planning and operation 


Round-up 

Television, the Magic Window, by 
Frank Denman. Macmillan, 1952, $2, 
60 pp. Simple and popular presentation 
of the technical development of televi 
Abundant illustrations, glossary. 
all good for student readers. . . . Colum- 
bia U.’s School of General Studies 
(adult) includes in its new major fields, 
leading to B.S. degree, “Broadcasting 
. Wisconsin 


§ion. 


Radio and Television.” 
is first state with blanket-coverage edu- 
cational network. Begun Sept. 14, state- 
wide programs include “School of the 
Air” courses, beamed to grade schools, 
and “College of the Air” courses ranging 
from agriculture to Greek drama. . . 
Western Reserve has added eight week- 
end non-credit tele-courses to its regu- 
lar, for-credit TV offerings. . . . “Sem- 
inar,” 7 to 7:30 E. S. T. Saturday nights 
over the ABC-TV Network, presents in 
action a Columbia U. course in Ameri- 
can Civilization, complete with students 
and teacher (Asst. History Prof. Donald 
M. Bigelow). . . . New-this-fall educa- 
tional panel series for New York area is 
“It's Worth Knowing,” 4:30 to 5:15 
p.m. Saturdays over WCBS-TV. Pre 
sented with NEA cooperation. 

-NANCY FAULKNER 


Director 


National Scholastic Radio Guild 
351 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please enroll «s in the National Scholastic 


Radio Guild. ($4 fee entitles you to receive 8 
scripts and 4 packets.) 


PIE ctnevcncuhseeininbigesbineniaapain 


School: 


Address:___ 





City: 
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FICTION That Outstrips SCIENCE 


To a growing army of S-F fans TAB Club offers the best 


wt 


CIENCE fiction—the literature of the 
 future—is itself nothing new. Man’s 
imagination has always outstripped his 
accomplishment, and man’s mind has 
often proved a better laboratory than 
those built of stone, steel, and glass. 
Quite frequently the dreamer’s vision 
has become reality centuries later. 

Although fiction anticipating science 
is common in the history of mankind, 
the literary form specifically called 
science-fiction is comparatively modern. 
Jules Verne was its first great practi- 
tioner. In his case the scientists have 
already made into commonplaces some 
of the unheard of contrivances and 
strange experiences he imagined. Today 
the number of those who write science- 
fiction is legion. A bibliography of such 
stories covering only the last ten years 
would fill a fat volume. Discussion and 
analysis of the genre have attracted 
more and more critics, and in the edu- 
cational world teachers wonder what to 
do about them 

An excellent introduction to the sub- 
ject is in the English Journal of last 
January, by August Derleth®. A prolific 
science-fiction writer and editor, he de- 
fines science-fiction as embracing “all 
imaginative fiction which grows out of 
scientific concepts, whether in mathe- 
matics or geology, nuclear fission or 
biology, or any scientific concept what- 
soever, whether already demonstrated, 
or whether projected out of the writer's 
imagination into future space or time.” 

Some writers in the field, according 
to Derleth, have advanced from ortho- 
dox adventure tales peopled by stock 
characters and decked with the trap- 
pings of scientific fantasy to serious 
treatment of character and an honest 
concern for matters philosophic, socio- 
logic, psychiatric, and ethnological. He 
points out that science-fiction can today 
be supplemented by reading in techni- 
cal non-fiction, such as Willy Ley’s 
Rockets, Missiles and Space Travel and 
Arthur C. Clarke's Interplanetary Flight. 
It is possible to trace the literary history 
of science-fiction, as a now-established 
form of escape fiction, from.the 19th 
century fantasies of Verne and Wells to 
the current productions of Ray Brad- 


*“Contemporary Science Fiction,” Eng- 
lish Journal, Vol. XLI, No. 1, Jan. 1952, 
pp. 1-8, with bibliography. 


bury, Robert A. Heinlein, Clark Ashton 
Smith, A. E. Van Vogt, and Will F. 
Jenkins (Murray Leinster). Teachers 
who continue to regard all science- 
fiction as trash will do well to look into 
some of it and test their judgment 
against the claim of one devotee, for 
instance, that Robert Heinlein has done 
work comparable to that of John Ers- 
kine.°® 

Here are some special points for edu- 
cators to consider: 

(1) Like it or not, interest in science- 
fiction in schools is tremendous, espe- 
cially among boys, but by no means 
confined to them. In some _ schools 
science-fiction clubs have been formed, 
for the purpose of reading, writing, and 
discussing science-fiction tales and listen- 
ing to speakers on the subject. 

(2) Intelligent reading and writing 
of science-fiction alike demand special 
mental training, which is well within the 
functions of the school. It is astounding 


°°Mark Reinsberg, in a foreword to The 
Green Hills of Earth, by Robert A. Hein- 
lein. Signet (The New American Home 
Library), 1951. 





The Teen Age Book Club has selected 
the best of the science-fiction titles sub- 
mitted to us by the publishers. They include 
A. E. Van Vogt’s Mission: Interplanetary 
(Sept.); Edmond Hamilton’s Beyond the 
Moon (Oct.); and Heinlein's The Green 
Hills of Earth. We welcome comments of 
teachers and accounts of experiences with 
students in connection with such books. 


OCTOBER TAB SELECTIONS 


BEYOND THE MOON, Hamilton 

THE PRISONER OF ZENDA, Hope 

THE UNSUSPECTED, Armstrong 

FIGHTING COACH, Scholz 

CAREERS THAT CHANGE YOUR WORLD, Keller 

IVANHOE, Scott 

HOT ROD, Felsen 

THE RAFT, Trumbull 

TWENTY GRAND SHORT STORIES 

YOUR OWN JOKE BOOK, Crampton 

NO OTHER WHITE MAN, Dovis 

STRANGERS IN THE DESERT, Russell 

THE GREEN TURTLE MYSTERY, Queen 

PARTNERS IN POWDER HOLE, Davis 

WIND IN THE RIGGING, Pease 

THE CARE AND HANDLING OF DOGS, Baird 
For information on Teen Age Book Club use 

coupon on opposite page. 


By MAX HERZBERG 


Chairman, Selection Committee 
Teen Age Book Club 


how deep into physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy, sometimes anthropology and his- 
tory, the plots of these stories probe. 
Many teachers—including the present 
writer—lag far behind students who 
grasp easily difficult concepts lying at 
the basis of much science-fiction. That 
is in itself no disadvantage; let the stu- 
dents teach the teacher and explain the 
scientific facts or ingenious ideas con- 
nected with such tales. Such humility 
often establishes a rapport that is highly 
rewarding. 

(3) Science-fiction is a glimpse into 
the terrific and terrifying history of to- 
morrow. The imagination is stirred by 
these tales, the language is often full of 
invention. Whatever stirs the imagina- 
tion and extends the scope of the writ- 
ten and spoken word is an educational 
force to be reckoned with 

On the other side of the picture there 
are one or two disadvantages. Many 
publishers, hoping for a new literary 
bonanza, have plunged into science- 
fiction with no sound criteria in their 
own editorial offices by which to judge 
the manuscripts submitted; the results 
have often been deplorable. True sci- 
ence-fiction fans, like those gathered 
into national or regional associations, 
despise such purely—or impurely—com- 
mercial ventures. (Incidentally, teachers 
fortunate enough to attend meetings of 
these associations will be amazed at the 
number of people present with doctors’ 
degrees, and at the highly intellectual 
cast of most of the discussions.) To some 
publishers science-fiction stories have 
seemed a likely substitute for, or supple- 
ment to, Western “horse-operas.” Their 
productions are likely to be written in 
the same over-simplified hero-villain- 
beautiful-girl vein. True S-F fans call 
them “space operas.” 

There is another shortcoming of 
present day science-fiction—the tendency 
of some authors and publishers to em 
phasize extraneous sex angles, especially 
in book jacket or cover illustrations. 
Quite aside from its distracting effect 
on readers, such emphasis is misleading, 
to say the least. It is highly unlikely, for 
instance, that standards of aesthetics 
connected with the face and figure, or 
plain ordinary sex appeal, will be the 
same among hypothetical denizens of 
Venus or Aldeberan as on our own 
earth. 








FREE 


Teaching 


AIDS 


Exciting, New Food Charts 
Booklets, Bulletins... 


e « » authoritative materials, 
specifically planned for ele- 
mentary, high school and 
college classes. Colorful mate- 
rials for students and teachers 
~all free! Here is your oppor- 
tunity to add valuable supple- 
ments to class texts at no cost 
«++ to stimulate student inter- 
est and initiative in food, 
nutrition and health study. 
Watch your students learn 

faster as 


food habits 


nels * ontondio® 
wad tes, wootre on# 











SEND FOR CATALOG 


You will find this booklet 
helpful in starting or expand- 
ing a nutrition education pro- 
gram. It describes in detail 
the 30 teaching aids avail- 
able free. 


TEACHING AIDS—FREE! | 


Wheat Flour Institute 

Dept. S-10, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 6, Ill. 
Without obligation, please send me the latest 
TEACHING MATERIALS CATALOG, so I may 
order exactly what I need for my classes. I am a 
teacher in: (Please check) 


(Elementary Grades (Jr. High © High School 


NAME. 





Lemmon enoe 


Last month, in 
this space, I quoted 
briefly from a state- 
ment, issued by the 





superintendents of 
| schools in large cities, entitled “An Edu- 


| cational Platform.” My purpose was to 


comment again on the handling of 
“controversial issues” in the schools. 

The most interesting of the 
quoted statement was the rather unique 
way in which the superintendents made 
a distinction between the words “teach” 
and “study.” They said, “The schools do 
not teach controversial issues, but rather 
provide opportunity for their study. 
The schools teach the American heritage 
|—but provide opportunities for pupils 
| to study controversial issues.” 


part 


In my extensive reading of educa- 
tional writing I have never run across 
| this unusual and I think significant way 
of trying to help the public to see that 
the school, in a sense, has a double pur- 
pose. One purpose is to implant, to 
teach, to inspire faith in American ideals 
of freedom, in common decencies, in 
truth, in high moral standards. The 
other is to increase the ability of stu- 
dents to think, to study. 

Until recently “teaching” 
us trained in education meant both of 
these purposes. We haven't thought it 
| necessary to indulge in the finesse of 
pedagogical semantics. 

Good teachers have always known 
that it was their obligation to inspire (to 
teach) youth to pursue high ideals, to 
love their country and its “established 
| traditions,” to be good Americans. At 


to those of 


The Words “Teach” and “Study~ 


By JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


Vice-President and Chairman Editorial Board, Scholastic Magazines 


the same time we have held that the 
school should “teach controversial is- 
sues.” By the latter we meant helping 
students to understand the issues in- 
volved; to consider the various aspects of 
problems concerning which good citi- 
zens have honest differences of opinion; 
to ponder; to deliberate; to reflect; in 
short, to think. 

But I believe the distinction drawn 
by the superintendents through attach- 
ing different meanings to the words 
“teach” and “study” will serve a very 
useful purpose now that so much criti- 
cism is being leveled at the schools, 

Certainly, even the unfair critics of 
our schools will agree that since the 
schools should teach a true American- 
ism, indoctrinate students with the 
ideals of good character and a loyal 
patriotism, the schools must also train 
students to think, if we are to maintain 
freedom. 

The very existence of freedom implies 
freedom to differ. The essential to the 
maintenance of freedom is surely not 
that people should not think. It is that 
they should think straight. And they 
won't think straight, or even reasonably 
straight, without a great deal of training 
in gathering information, evaluating it, 
considering various alternatives; in 
short, studying the different facets of 
problems, of issues, if you please. 

So I urge that we all take a leaf from 
the superintendents’ book and start a 
campaign to teach the public that 
schools exist for the purpose of “teach- 
ing” and of “providing opportunities for 
students to learn how to study.” 





India Rubber Trick 


(Continued from page 14-T) 


| 
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Yearbooks (Newsphoto Publishing Co., 
P. O. Box 1392, San Angelo, Tex.). 
eine a 

| Do large staff meetings get you down? 
| Once-a-week conferences of sections of 
| your paper accomplish much more. And 
| take less of your time—if section heads 
| assume command. 


New president of Quill and Scroll, 
| school journalism society, is W. Gordon 
| Mauermann, West Seattle H. S., Seattle, 
| Wash. . . . More than 5,000 schools now 
| in the society. .. . Q & S $500 Presiden- 
| tial Scholarships awarded to Robert P. 


Knight, Martin H. S., Laredo, Tex., and 
to Marie Ingebritsen of Moscow (Idaho) 
H. S. Both were newspaper and year- 
book editors. They will attend Univ. of 
Texas and Columbia Univ., respectively. 
Q & S plans Part II of its “1952 Politi- 
cal Quiz” for October. Keyed for stu- 
dent publications aiming to interpret the 
campaign for their readers. 

Write to Quill and Scroll Society 
(Northwestern Univ., 11 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill.) for these guides 
to better publications: 

The Journalist's Bookshelf ($3); 
Careers in Journalism (75¢); A Princi- 
pal’s Guide to High School Journalism 
(35¢); Your Department Is News (four 
for $1); Staff Do’s and Don'ts (six for 
60¢); Business Staff Achievement Scale 
(10¢); Quill and Scroll magazine ($1.25). 
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with \these 
new filmstrip lectures 











Vivid! Practical! @ These new filmstrip lectures dramatize | Check the coupon and send for your filmstrips today! 
the art of spending wisely—recognizing values—buying fora You will find them practical, authoritative guides to teach- 
specific purpose. They are vivid enough to hold the interest of | ing money management for more satisfactory family living. 
students, practical enough to stimulate discussion among adults. 
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_— 
Check filmstrips you want Date wanted 
CJ Budgeting for Better Living. How one family 


developed a successful budget. 108 frames. 
25 minutes. Black and white. 


On free loan! @ Filmstrip lectures include a silent film- 
strip (for a 35-mm filmstrip projector), a prepared talk to read 
as film is shown, and suggestions for conducting the program. 


Free on loan for one week. Reserve at least one month in advance. What is Your Shopping Score? A helpful analysis 
r of money-saving shopping techniques. 64 
Valuable teaching aids @ Educators from coast to frames, 10 minutes. Black and white. 
coast use these filmstrips as effective materials in teaching Dressing Well Is a Game, How the family 

can be well dressed on a budget. 77 frames. 


18 minutes. Black and white. 


How to Stretch Your Food Dollars. Nuttrition- 
wise, budget-wise ideas for planning, buying 
and preparing food. 113 frames, 27 minutes. 
Color, 


Household Finance Corporation 
Consumer Education Department 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send filmstrip lectures checked on free loan for one 
week, I have listed dates one month in advance of date on 
which I want them. I will pay return postage. 


money management. 


“Thank you for your help with my Consumer 
Education class. Your filmstrips are most interesting 
as well as educational. 1 was apprehensive of teaching 
that course. Your filmstrips helped me organize and 
simplify my teaching. The class was genuinely sorry 

when we finished.” 








Household Finance Corporation offers 

. : , i 
filmstrip lectures as part of its Money Man- Fd eatian Nona 
agement program because we realize the uuLaU UuUpu 


close relationship between wise money HOUSEHOLD 


management and family happiness. Film- 


strips contain no advertising concerning FINANCE SSRN aPRL Ra Se em 


ST-10-2 


Zone_State 
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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


IN THIS ISSUE 


The news pages provide material use- 
ful in all fields. Some articles especially 
recommended for various subject-matter 
or guidance-activity groups are: 

World History: Latin America unit, 
pp. 7-12; “Newsmakers,” p. 2. 

World Geography and Economic 
Geography: “Neighbors you Should 
Know,” p. 9; “What Do You Know 
About Latin America?” p. 10; “Big 
Doings South of the Border,” pp. 11- 
12; “Railroads Deliver the Goods,” pp. 
13-28. 

American History: “Which Should 
Get Preference for U. S. Aid?” pp. 8-9; 
“Neighbors You Should Know,” p. 9; 
“Columbus on Three Continents,” p. 7; 
“Railroads Deliver the Goods,” pp. 13 
28. 

Civics and Citizenship: “Forest Fire 
Fighters,” p. 29; “How Would You 
Solve It?” p. 35; “American Liberty,” 
p. 36; “Railroads Deliver the Goods,” 
pp. 13-28. 

Current Affairs: news pages, pp. 3-6 
“Newsmakers,” p. 2; Latin America unit, 
especially pages 8 9 and 11-12 

Straight Thinking: pro - and - con, 
“W" *« § ould Get creference for U. S. 
Aid?” pp. 8-9; workbook, p. 32. 

Vocat.onal Guidance: Career 
p. 30. 

Personal Guidance: “Ask Gay Head,” 
p. 33; “How Would You Solve It?” 
p. 35. 

Vocabulary: “Words at Work,” p. 36. 

Health Guidance: “How's Your 
Health?” p. 36. 

Hobbies and Recreation: crossword 
puzzle, p. 12; sports, p. 34; stamps, 
p. 38; Movie Check List, p. 39. 


Club, 


Special Unit: LATIN AMERICA 
(pp. 7-12) 


Note that the pro-and-con this week 
is part of the unit. The cover photo and 
cover story give an example of the 
fomento activities discussed on pages 11 
and 12. The Columbus Day feature on 
page 7 may supply motivation for the 
unit. 


In the Unit 

(a) Which should get preference for 
U. S. aid—Latin America or Europe? 
The pro-and-con arguments are pre 
sented on pages 8-9. 

(b) Page 10 offers the geography of 
Latin America, major resources, living 
standards of the people, and a discus- 
sion of democracy and dictatorships. 

(c) Pages 11-12 point out some spec- 
tacular development projects in some of 
the Latin American countries. 


WHAT’S AHEAD 
October 15, 1952 


Unit: Resources for Tomorrow: The 
present crisis of American resources; 
prospects for the future; how we can 
improve our resources position. 


October 22, 1952 
YOUR KEY TO UNDERSTAND- 
ING THE NEWS. 
October 29, 1952 


Unit: The Presidential Campaign. 


November 5, 1952 


Unit: Yugoslavia Between Two 


Worlds. 


Lesson Assignments 

1. Pages 8-9: (1) Summarize in your 
own words three arguments in favor of 
giving Europe preference in U. S. aid. 
(2) Summarize three arguments in 
favor of giving Latin America prefer- 
ence in U. S. aid. (3) Be prepared to 
defend, in class, the point of view in 
which you believe. 

2. Page 10: (1) Name five countries 
of Latin America. (2) Mention four 
racial or national groups important in 
the population of Latin America. (3) 
List five important raw materials pro- 
duced in Latin America. (4) Name two 
countries which are dictatorships and 
name their dictators. Name two coun- 
tries with democratic forms of govern- 
ment, 

3. Pages 11-12: (1) In a 
for each, give one outstanding improve- 
ment project under way in each of the 
following countries: Brazil, Venezuela, 
Mexico, Chile, and Argentina. (2) What 
is the meaning of fomento? autopista? 


sentence 


LATIN AMERICA OR EUROPE— 
(pro and con) (pp. 8-9) 
Aim 
lo discuss the arguments on the issue 
of whether Latin America or Europe 
should get preference for U. S. aid. 


illustrative Aids 
Chart and map on pages 8-9. Wall 
maps of Latin America and Europe. 


Student Reading References 

(1) “Acheson in Brazil,” Nation, 
7/26/52. (2) “Our Good Neighbor 
Policy Today,” Commonweal, 6/6/52. 


Procedure 

Have the class read and interpret the 
map-chart on page 8 to get the facts 
behind the pro-and-con discussion. A 


group of bright students can then take 
over as a panel to discuss the issues. 
One of the students, who has prepared 
several thought-provoking questions, 
can act as discussion leader. After 10-15 
minutes, the rest of the class can come 
in on the discussion. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Who do you think should get first 
consideration in aid from the U. S.— 
Latin America or Europe? Why? 

2. Would you regard it as a greater 
danger to the U. S. if western Europe 
fell under control of the Communists 
than if Latin America went Commu- 
nist? 

Activities 

1. Part of the lesson could include 
a two-minute prepared or improvised 
dramatization by two U. S. Congress- 
men, who differ on the division of aid 
between Latin America and Europe. 

2. Capable students can draw a 
board-outline map of South America. 
With a shading technique, the demo- 
cratic and dictatorship countries can be 
shown. The article on page 10 can serve 
as a reference. However, the situation 
varies from country to country and not 
al] will agree on any classification. 

3. The class artist can add to his 
term project of cartoon history by work- 
ing on themes such as: (1) Latin 
America—“backdoor to the U. S.” (2) 
“Communists stir up unrest in Latin 
America.” 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
LATIN AMERICA? (p. 10) 
Aim 
To provide a general picture of Latin 
American geography, resources, and 
people, together with the extent of 
democracies and dictatorships. 


illustrative Aids 
Wall map of Latin America and map 
on page 9. Picture on page 10. 


Student Readings 

(1)“Latin America: Poor Relations?,” 
U. S. News, 7/11/52. (2) ““.uw to Take 
Over a Country Twice,” F eader’s Digest, 
7/52. (3) “Argentina’s Ec onomic Crisis,” 
Fortune, 5/52. 


Procedure 

1. In order to familiarize students 
with the geography of Latin America, 
distribute blank outline maps of Latin 
America. Students can then fill in the 
names of each country, major cities, 
rivers, neighboring bodies of water, and 
the Andes Mountains. This can be done 





as a previous assignment or in class, if 
time allows. The map on the workbook 
page, p. 32, may be used as a guide. 

2. Encourage students to bring to 
class souvenir items from Latin America 
and other items which show life and 
industries in the various countries of 
Latin America. 

3. An excellent first step in present- 
ing the entire unit would be to show a 
film on Latin America to the class. 
Check your school’s film library for 
available films and filmstrips. See also 
W. W., October 1, p. 2-T. 


Discussion Questions 

|. Why is Latin America sometimes 
called “a melting pot of peoples”? 

2. Do you think that the people of 
Latin America have more in common 
with the people of Europe or with the 
U. S.? What evidence can you give to 
support your answer? 

3. A cartoonist might show Latin 
America as a “treasure house in a set- 
ting of poverty.” What reasons could 
he give to justify his theme? 

1. Let’s be “picture detectives” with 
the picture on page 10. What facts 
about life in Latin America can you 
learn from the picture? 

5. How can “would-be dictators” and 
Communists make use of poverty con- 
ditions in Latin America for their own 
selfish purposes? 


Activities 

1. If time allows, part of the period 
or a separate period could be used to 
play Latin American music on records. 
Some students may be able to present 
folk dances or sing folk songs. A Colum- 
Day program with a “Dia de la 
Raza” theme could be organized. See 
page 7. 


TOOLS. for 


bus 


2. A bright student can write up an 
imaginary visit to Mexico and read his 
diary page to the class. 

3. A committee can be assigned to 
visit the local travel agency for pictures 
and literature on Latin America. The 
pictures could be used for immediate 
teaching purposes and for educational 
decorative purposes for the future. 

4. Some students may want to make 
a product map of Latin America which 
will show the wealth of resources of 
Latin America. 

5. Bright students can be assigned to 
do library research on the facts behind 
the closing of the newspaper, La Prensa. 
The Reader's Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture will furnish references for reports 
on Batista and Peron. 

6. For future teaching aids on Latin 
America, write to the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. The teacher's kit is free. 

7. An excellent high school text on 
Latin America for student reference is 
Cur Latin American Neighbors, Brown, 
Bailey, Haring (Houghton, Mifflin Co.). 
It has excellent activity suggestions and 
is easy reading. 


BIG DOINGS (pp. 11-12) 
Aim 


To learn about programs of moderni- 
zation going on in Latin America. 


Procedure 

This article can be integrated with 
the pro-and-con article on pages 8-9, 
the article on page 10, or taught sepa- 
rately, as your time and needs dictate. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why is Sao Paulo called “the Chi- 
cago of Latin America”? 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Yugoslavia 
Nov. 5 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Aid to Yugoslavia—A 
Fact Sheet, 1950, free, Public Informa- 
tion Office, U. S. Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. Yugoslavia, 1951, 
10¢, American Geographical Society, 
Broadway at 156th Street, New York 32, 
N. Y. Yugoslavia: New Land in the 
Making, 1951, 50¢, Yugoslav Informa- 
tion Office, 816 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 21, N. Y. 

BOOKS: The Native’s Return, by 
Louis Adamic, $2.75 (Harper, 1934). 
From the Land of the Silent People, by 
R. P. St. John, $1.49 (Blue Ribbon, 
1942). 


ARTICLES: U. N. 


“Yugoslavia,” 


World, August, 1952. “How Tito Woos 
Asia,” Newsweek, July 21, 1952. “Now 
Tito Faces His Hardest Task,” by M. S. 
Handler, N. Y. Times Magazine, July 
27, 1952. “Tito Speaks,” ed. by V. Dedi- 
jer; J. Broz-Tito, Life, May 12, 1952. 

FILMS: Tito—New Ally, 18 minutes, 
sale, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Dept., 330 West 42 Street, New York 
18, N. Y. Inside Yugoslavia as it exists 
today.*Alpine Winter Sport, 12 minutes, 
sale or rent, Yugoslav Information Cen- 
ter, 816 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, 
N. Y. Winter sports in Yugoslavia. 
Macedonia, 15 minutes, sale or rent, 
Yugoslav Information Center, History 
ot Macedonia and today’s efforts of the 
present Communist government of Yu- 
goslavia to change the area. 
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2. If you were to visit Latin America, 
what modernization programs would 
you expect to see in the countries you 
visited? 

3. The need for good roads has been 
a long felt need in Latin America. Why 
does the problem continue? 

4. How may the building of dams in 
Chile, Mexico, and Brazil improve the 
way of life in these countries? 


Activities 

1. Distribute blank outline maps of 
Latin America to the class. Have stu- 
dents tag each country with particular 
developments going on there, based on 
the reading of the article. If the unit is 
being taught in its entirety, capable 
students can draw the outline map on 
the board and the wall map can be used 
as reference throughout the discussion 
of the unit. 

2. A bright student can be asked to 
prepare a one-minute speech on the 
dedication of a super-highway in Vene- 
zuela, a dam in Chile, the new univer- 
sity center in Mexico, etc., as it might 
have been given by a government offi- 
cial of that country. 

3. A student can write and then read 
to the class a letter as it might have 
been written by a Latin American stu- 
dent to his American friend, describing 
the changes taking place in his country 
under the improvement program. 

4. A group of students can be assigned 
to use the school’s library references to 
prepare a chart indicating the countries 
of Latin America and listing their popu- 
lations, resources, major cities, exports 
and imports. The chart can be saved for 
future lessons on Latin American coun- 
tries. 


Good Citizens: FOREST FIRE 
FIGHTERS (p. 29) 


Procedures 

1. Classes in geography can use the 
article to motivate the unit of work on 
conservation and the importance of our 
forests. 

2. In civics classes, the article can be 
directly related to Fire Prevention Week. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 2) 


Five men who control the destiny of 
Europe are shown here with a brief 
biographical note about each one. Can 
your students identify them without 
reading the article? Students can add 
these pictures to their term project, 
“World Newsmakers.” 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 32 
II. Latin American Geography: 1-c, 2-c, 
3-a, 4-b, 5-a, 6-b, 7-b, 8-c. 
III. Match Them Up: 1-b, 2-d, 3-e, 4-a, 
5-c. 
IV. Fact or Opinion?: 
4-O, 5-T. 


1-T, 2-0, 3-F, 
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A Lesson Plan for 


‘Railroads Deliver the Goods”’ 


(Pages 17-32 in Senior Scholastic and Practical English; pages 13-28 in World Week; 
pages 11-26 in Junior Scholastic.) 


What the Pictorial Story Is About 


Randy Davis is starting out as a rail- 
road man, learning to be a brakeman. 
He makes his first run with his father 
who is a conductor on a freight train. 
Through Randy and other members of 
the crew, we gain an insight into the 
operation of freight trains. We move 
from the beginning of a run to the 
terminal. On the way we pick up 
vital information about freight services, 
duties of crewmen, signals and com- 
munications, and the role of freight 
trains during peace and war. 


How to Use It in Class 


“Railroads Deliver the Goods!” 
be a significant part of a unit on trans 
portation or national defense. If you 
wish to take it up with your students, 
apart from a unit development, it offers 
the basis for one or more lessons on the 
vital place of freight traffic in our 
economy. 

English teachers, too, will find this 
“sagem story useful as a taking off place 
or composition and oral work. The vo- 
cabulary presents a special challenge. 


Objectives 


l. To help students understand the 
vital work of railroads in expediting 
freight shipments in peace and war. 

2. To give students a more specific 
understanding of the planning and skills 
needed in rai way freight operations. 


Motivation 


When you were younger you liked 
to play with toy trains. Your younger 
brothers and sisters still do. Why are 
young people so interested in trains? 
Tell us about your experiences on a 
train trip you have made. 


can 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why do you think Randy Davis 
wanted to be a railroad man? Name 
some of the jobs on railroads. How 
would you go about getting a railroad 
job? 

2. Randy, at one point in his trip, 
said: “There’s so much to watch, I for- 
got all about eating.” What might have 
caused you to forget about eating? 

8. Describe some of the signals and 
communications used by railroads, 

4. How do railroad men guard the 
safety of freight? What special pro 
visions are made for perishables? For 
less than carload shipments to a mer- 
chant’s door? 

5. Explain the services which rail- 


roads offer farmers? manufacturers? 
miners? Why can’t these services be 
performed by trucks and airplanes? 

6. Even if you never work on a rail- 
road, railroads come very close to your 
personal life. Do you agree? Defend 
your answer. 

7. What would happen to our de- 
fense program if railroads stopped 
moving freight? Why have freight yards 
been one of the major objectives of our 
air force in Korea? 

8. Railroads operate enough miles of 
track in the United States to circle the 
world 14 times. What are some of the 
expenses of operating so many miles 
of track? Who owns the railroads? 


Things to Do 


1. Have students interview railroad 
men in the community. Students can 
report orally or in writing on the results 
of the interview. The class can prepare 
appropriate questions, in advance of 
the interview. 

2. Arrange a supervised trip to a 
railroad freight yard. The letter to the 
railroad may be prepared in class. 

3. Make a clay or sand model of a 
railroad freight yard. 

4. Have students prepare a map of 
the United States with the major rail- 
way networks indicated. 

5. The World Almanac offers statistics 
on many phases of railroad develop- 
ment, mileage, etc. These can be pic- 
tured in graph form. 

6. Report on the history of freight 
transportation from the early days of 
the United States to the present time. 

7. Recently a modern composer set 
to music the tempo of a train moving 
through the countryside. Perhaps there 
are some students in the class who can 
capture the significance of freight 
movements in music, verse, or drawings. 

8. Prepare a scrapbook of pictures 
and news clippings about railroads. In- 
dicate source of your information 

9. Prepare a dictionary of railroad 
terms. 

10. Write the autobiography of a box 
Car. 

1l. Write to one or more railroads 
for time tables for class use. Skill in 
using the tables can be developed in 
class. 

12. Report on the meaning of cross- 
ing signs and signals used on railroads. 

13. Consult the vocational guidance 
materials in your school or loca! library 
for information about opportunities for 
employment in the railroad industry. 


Railroad Quiz 


l. Railroad Talk 

On the line to the left of each of the 
terms in Column A, write the number 
preceding the explanation in Column B 
which best matches it. 

Column A 

Raa “ ” 
__g. passing track 
__h. roundhouse 
i. highballing 
cupola 


gauge 
eh coupler 
—c. right-of-way 
__d. caboose 
—__e. waybill 


A. 


a 


ie 3 


Column B 
. building for servicing locomotives 
2. document describing freight, which 
accompanies each shipment, giving 
origin, destination, shipper, re- 
ceiver, weight, and routing 
8. train's journey from one terminal to 
another 
. distance between two rails in a 
track 
. place from which crew members 
can see the track ahead and the 
train clearly 
3. train speeding along 
. used as an office and “home” by 
the freight train crew : 
permits trains to get by one an- 
other on single-track lines 
strip of land on which the railroad 
is built 
10. device for fastening cars together 


ll. Railroad Facts = 
Place the number preceding the cor-— 

rect answer in the space to the left. 

a. All of the following are members 
of the freight train crew, except 
the 
1. conductor 
2. brakeman 

. The number. of miles of track 
operated by American railroads is 
about 
1. 1,000 8. 100,000 

2. 25,000 4. 350,000 


>. Of the following carriers the one 
which carries more freight be- 
tween cities than all the others 
combined is the 
1. lake boats 3. 
2. air lines 4. 


3. engineer 
4. dispatcher 


trucks 

railroads 
Answers: I. a-4; b-10; c-9; d-7; e-2; 

f-3; g-8; h-1; i-6; j-5. IL. a-4; b-4; c-4. 


Reference 

Additional teaching materials and an 
annotated bibliography are available 
from the School and College Service, 
Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington 6, 
D.C. 








NEWSMAKERS 


Wide World photo 


Builders of the ‘‘New Europe’ 


ICTURED on this page are five 

men you should know. The job 
of building a strong and united West- 
ern Europe is largely in their hands. 

These five men have this in com- 
mon: All of them think of themselves 
as, not only Germans or Belgians or 
Frenchmen or Italians—but also as 
Europeans. 

Three of them are top leaders in 
the three biggest nations of conti- 
nental Western Europe. They are: 

(1) Alcide de Gasperi, 71 (left, 
above), Italy’s prime minister since 
1945. His home town in the Tyrol 
was part of Austria when he was 
born. Last month Aachen, Germany, 
awarded him its 1952 International 
Charlemagne Prize, for his work for 
European unity. Aachen was the 
capital of Charlemagne’s united Eu- 
rope—1,200 years ago. 

(2) Konrad Adenauer, 76 (right, 
above), West Germany's chancellor 


Harris & Ewing photo 


(prime minister) since 1949. He 
comes from Cologne in the German 
Rhineland, close to France and the 
Low Countries. 

(3) Robert Schuman, 66 (left, be- 
low), France’s foreign minister since 
1948. Born in Luxembourg, he lived 
in Lorraine (eastern France) when 
it was part of Germany. The West- 
ern European coal-steel pool known 
as the Schuman Plan is named for 
Robert Schuman. Its top bosses are: 

(4) Jean Monnet, 64 (center, be- 
low), French economist, who is pres- 
ident of the High Authority, execu- 
tive branch of the Schuman Plan. 
Some say he thought up the original 
idea of the Schuman Plan. 

(5) Paul-Henri Spaak, 53 (right, 
below), of Belgium, who is president 
of the Schuman Plan Assembly 
(WW, Sept. 24, p. 15). The Assembly 
is writing a constitution for what may 
become a “United States of Europe.” 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Latin Americans push 
ahead with improvement projects (p. 11). This is Fire 
Prevention Week (p. 29). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW 
(pp. 4-6)—Stevenson bares Illinois fund and income 
taxes; Swiss climbers tackle world’s highest mountain; 
“Mainbrace” fleet holds practice-war in Joe Stalin’s back 
yard; U. N. has three new Korean prisoner-exchange 
plans; 4,000-year-old law code discovered. 


IKE VS. ADLAI: Here are the latest standings in 
World Week readers’ Presidential poll: Eisenhower, 
1,388; Stevenson, 798. Has your class voted? 


SHIP GETS STRETCHED: The world’s longest cargo 
vessel (714 feet) goes to work this month. Its job is 
hauling iron ore on the Great Lakes for American steel 
mills. This “new” freighter, the Joseph H. Thompson, 
‘grew up” from a much smaller vessel, the 496-foot 
Marine Robin. First, shipbuilders at Baltimore cut the 
Marine Robin in two.Meanwhile, a new bow and mid- 
dle section were built at Pascagoula, Miss. The mid- 
section was towed to Baltimore and welded to the old 
stern. Then bow and stern set off—separately—for Chica- 
go by way of the Mississippi. They weren't joined to- 
gether, because then they would have been too long 
to go through the canal connecting the Mississippi river 
system with Lake Michigan. At Chicago the ship was 
finally put together. So the Thompson sailed thou- 
sands of miles before she was “launched”! 


OUR FRONT COVER: These Chilean soldiers are 
fighting the “battle of food.” Every year several hundred 
farm boys drafted into the Chilean army are sent for 
several months’ training with mechanized farm equip- 
ment. After their army service they go back home able 
to operate farm machinery. The program is sponsored 
by Chile's Corporacion de Fomento de la Produccion. 
(What's fomento? Look on page 1i of this week’s unit 
m Latin America.) The Corporacion helps arrange sale 
wr rental of farm machinery to Chilean farmers. In the 
photo, a Chilean ranch owner (right) is talking to a 
Chilean army captain, Wide World Photo- 


U. 8. Coast Guard official photo 
ICE BRIDGE: Here’s the U. S. cutter Eastwind 
(which recently traveled farther 
—W.W. Oct. 1, p. 5), framed in 
Baffin Bay, northern Canada. Remember 
of these giant ice cubes, manufactured in 


of the Far North, show above the of the water! 


Wide World photo 


BIG SPLASH COMING! Did you ever try swimming 
with street clothes on? It’s not easy—but Navy nurses 
have to do it in their emergency swimming course. So— 
here they go! 


DEEP-FREEZE HEART: Jacqueline Johnson of Min- 
neapolis, 5, was born with a hole in her heart. Because 
of the “leak,” the heart had to work so hard that it be- 
came enlarged. A few weeks ago doctors put her in a 
“deep freeze” that lowered her body temperature to 79 
degrees (normal temperature is 98.6). At this low tem- 
perature the blood flowed slowly and surgeons could 
close the hole. Last week Jacqueline was already well 
enough to go to school. It was said to be the first use of 
refrigeration in heart surgery. 


CAN YOU NAME: The second-ranking “motor city” 
of the world (after Detroit)? Los Angeles County, 
which is turning out 650,000 cars this year, has just 
grabbed that ranking. California as a whole will pro- 
duce a million autos this year. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

THE “MUDDLE” EAST—A showdown for control of 
Egypt may be in the making. General Mohammed Na- 
guib took over the government this summer (WW. 17, 
p. 13). He ordered all political parties to Ret rid of ev- 
erybody he suspects of corruption, or go out of business. 
All parties tamely agreed—except the one and only 
important party, the Wafd, which has never lost a na- 
tional election. The Wafd flatly refused to kick out its 
leader, former Premier Mustafa Nahas, 74. The Wafd 
has close ties to rich and landlords, who stand to lose by 
Naguib’s land reform plan (WW, Sept. 24, p. 7). Who'll 
give in—Naguib or Nahas? Or will the Wafd “go under- 
ground” to fight the government? 


ENDQUOTE: Dean Alfange, New York lawyer, when 
someone sneered at the fact that he was born in Turkey: 
“I think it more important that America be born in the 
man than that the man be born in America.” 





4 
Candidates’ Finances 


The American people have 
never learned so much about the 
personal finances of their Presi- 
dential and Vice-Presidentia! can- 
didates as they have in this 
election campaign. 

Here are late developments: 

1, Governor Adlai E. Stevenson of 
Illinois, Democratic candidate for 
President, revealed that he had used 
$18,500 from political campaign con- 
tributions to pay Christmas bonuses 
to eight Illinois state employees. He 
said this helped make up the differ- 
ence between their state pay and 
what they could earn in private em- 
ployment. Stevenson also reported 
that his personal income for the past 
10 years had been $500,046 and he 
had paid $211,980 in income taxes. 

2. Senator John Sparkman of Ala- 
bama, Democratic candidate for 
Vice-President, announced that he 
owned $50,000 in life insurance and 
$20,000 in defense bonds. Sparkman 
promised to make an income ac- 
counting for the past 10 years 

3. General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Republican Presidential nominee, 
said he would make a statement of 
his finances before Election Day. 

This business of turning-pockets- 
inside-out began with Senator Rich- 
ard M. Nixon’s nation-wide radio and 
television broadcast September 23. 

Senator Nixon revealed his “bal- 
ance sheet” of earnings, property, 
and debts, as he defended a private 
fund raised to help him pay political 
expenses. Southern Californians con- 
tributed $18,235 to this fund, which 
Nixon used during his first year and 
a half as a U. S. Senator from Cali- 
fornia. In the broadcast speech, he 
offered to let the Republican Na- 
tional Committee decide whether he 
should remain as the party's nominee 
for Vice-President. He asked listeners 
to wire opipions to the committee. 

The National committee was del- 
uged with more than 2,000,000 
letters and telegrams, which ran 350 
to 1 in favor of Nixon. 

After the speech, Nixon flew to 
Wheeling, W. Va., for a face-to-face 
meeting with General Eisenhower. 
The general. told Nixon, “You're my 
boy.” The Republican National 
Committee announced that Senator 
Nixon would stay on the ticket. 

As for Governor Stevenson, his 
reveiation of his income taxes, many 
political observers believe, was a 


World 


News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


move to force General Eisenhower 
to divulge his profit on his book, 
Crusade in Europe. This profit has 
been estimated at between $500,000 
and $1,000,000. Under a ruling from 
the Internal Revenue Bureau, the 
General paid 25 per cent of this 
profit as Federal tax. The ruling 
called the book a “capital gain.” This 
meant that the book was a sideline 
activity and that Eisenhower would 
not normally expect income or salary 
as a writer. Professional writers pay 
regular income tax rates on their 
books and articles. If “Ike” had been 
billed at income tax rates, he might 
have had to pay as much as 80 per 
cent of his book profits to the Gov- 
ernment. 

What's Behind It: 

|. Do we pay Government officials 
enough? 

Several Senators contend that they 


Wide World photo 


HARVEST HELMET: School teacher Loren 


Wilson of Stilesville, Ind., is trying 
out an “air-conditioned helmet.” Air, 
sucked in through an air filter (white 
object at upper right), is blown through 
the hose and down from the top 
of the aluminum helmet, which is open 
at the. bottom. Thus the harvester 
breathes clean air instead of the chok- 
ing pollen and dust of the harvest field. 


cannot make ends meet on what 
they get from Government salaries, 
and that they must raise additional 
money by writing, lecturing or prac- 
ticing law. Senators get $12,500 a 
year in salary, $2,500 in tax-exempt 
expense money, and a large addi- 
tional fund to hire clerks. 

Senators and Congressmen must 
maintain two homes—one in Wash- 
ington and one in their home state. 
They must entertain visiting constit- 
uents. They constantly are being 
invited to social functions. Eventu- 
ally, they feeF, they must entertain 
to repay their social “obligations.” 

In the states, the scale of pay is 
lower than in the Federal Govern- 
ment. In Illinois heads of depart- 
ments get $8,000 a year. On the other 
hand, many people wonder if tax- 
payers should have to pay for the 
high standard of living and social 
activities that public officials claim is 
necessary. 

2. What's the remedy, if officials 
aren't paid enough? 

Public officials are paid from tax- 
payers’ money so that they can afford 
to give theit time to public business. 
Therefore, many observers say, if 
the pay isn't adequate, it’s up to the 
people—through their Federal and 
state legislatures—to provide more. 

President Truman has proposed 
that Senators and Congressmen be 
paid $25,000 a year. But Congress- 
men and stafé legislators—fearing 
to anger their constituents—hesitate 
to raisetheir own salaries. 

Senator Nixon and Governor 
Stevenson defend their private funds 
as they used them. Senator Nixon 
says no contributor to his $18,235 
fund got any special favors. Gov- 
ernor Stevenson says the state em- 
ployees who got the bonuses in 
Illinois weren't subject to “pressure” 
because they did not know who 
contributed the money. Governor 
Stevenson handled the distribution. 

Critics of the use of private funds 
reply: “That may be true in your 
particular cases. But there's trouble 





Teen-age Boys for Rent 


Benevento, Italy, about 30 miles 
northeast of Naples, is a little market 
town. Twice a year (August 15 and 
September 8) the chief “goods” on 
the market are—boys. For hundreds of 
years, poor families have brought their 
sons, aged 12 to 16, to the semi-annual 
“child market” to hire them out for 
farm work. In the Cathedral Square, 
the wealthier farmers look over the 
boys and bargain with the parents. 
Five or six thousand lire (about $8.50 
to $10)—with perhaps a few bushels 
of grain—“buys” a boy for a year. 


Wide World photo 


One of the boys waiting to be “sold” 
s 15-year-old Rolando Mostaccioli 
(right foreground in photo). Observers 
at this year’s auction. said some boys 
wanted to be hired and others seemed 
reluctant. 

The Italian Labor Ministry, which 
has investigated, says it’s all legal and 
that the boys are well treated. Families 
may visit the boys during their year of 
service. 

Local Police Chief Martini said: 
“This, market has nothing to do with 
slavery. It is a time-accepted form of 
hiring farm labor for lower work, such 
as stable cleaning and goat watching.” 





ahead when private funds are used 
for public services. The man who 
puts up the money usually wants 
something for what he has spent. 
What if every legislator and official 
had his private fund? Many of them 
certainly would be influenced to 
back laws and programs favored by 
contributors to their fund. 


Top 0’ the World 


Six Swiss mountain climbers set 
out this month to try to conquer 
Mt. Everest. 

This peak, in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains north of India, is the world’s 
highest mountain. 

No one has reached the summit 
and survived. Two Britons, George 
Mallory and Andrew C. Irvine, were 
struggling up the last 800 feet in 1924 


when mists cut them off from view— 
forever. Nobody knows whether they 
reached the top. 

Leaders of the Swiss expedition 
estimate the mountain is ‘29,610 
feet high. They base their figure 
on observations made by the group 
earlier this year when they tried— 
and failed—to scale the peak. 

The new expedition, which hopes 
to reach the summit in November, 
uses 250 porters to haul its 10 tons 
of equipment. The Swiss will ap- 
proach Mt. Everest from the south 
through Nepal. This is the only route 
open to Westerners, since Tibet is 
under Communist control. Everest 
is on the border between Nepal and 
Tibet. 

This may be the last chance West- 
erners will have to climb Mt. Ever- 
est. Nepal has announced that no 


5 
more European expeditions will be 


‘allowed to make the ascent. Reports 


from Russia say the Soviet Govern- 
ment is organizing an expedition to 
approach Everest from the north, 
through Tibet. 


Sea “War” in Baltic 


NATO warships sailed right into 
Joe Stalin’s back yard last month, 
as they held the biggest naval 
maneuvers ever organized in 
peacetime. 

The operation was called “Exer- 
cise Mainbrace.” 

The mock sea war was fought in 
the North Sea and in the Baltic Sea. 
The south and east shores of the 
Baltic are entirely Communist-con- 
trolled. 

About 200 warships, a thousand 
planes, and 80,000 men took part. 
They were sailors and airmen of 
eight nations: the U. S., Britain, 
France, Canada, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Norway, and Denmark. 
All eight are members of NATO 
(North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion ). 

What's Behind It: “Mainbrace” 
had two main purposes: (1) To show 
the Russians that the Baltic isn’t a 
“Russian lake” where the Commu- 
nists can attack successfully when- 
ever they please: and (2) To 
show the Scandinavian countries that 
NATO can and will defend them. 
Aircraft carriers in the Baltic brought 
warplanes within easy striking dis- 
tance of Russia’s industries in the 
Moscow region. 


U.N. Prisoner Plans 


The United Nations has given 
the Communists a choice of three 
new plans for exchanging pris- 
oners captured in the Korean war. 

The main obstacle to a Korean 
armistice is this problem: Should all 
the 170,000 Communists held by the 
U. N. as war prisoners be sent back 
to Communist territory? The North 
Korean and Chinese Communists 
say: “Yes.” 

But according to the U. N., 83,000 
of these prisoners deciare—not only 
that they don’t want to go “home” 
to Communist territory—but that 
they'll resist being sent there. And 
the U. N. refuses to return these 
prisoners, who would probably face 
punishment or death from the Com- 
munists. As President Trurnan de- 
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clared last spring: “We will not buy 
ani armistice by turning over human 
beings for slaughter or slavery.” The 
U.N. sticks to this principle in these 
three new plans: 

(1) Bring all prisoners to a neu- 
tral spot where each man could say 
where he wanted to go when freed. 
If he chose to remain with the side 
that had captured him, he would not 
be allowed to fight again in Korea. 

(2) Bring those prisoners who re- 
fused to be exchanged to some 
agreed spot. There they would tell 
representatives of neutral countries 
to which country they wished to be 
returned, 

(3) Bring those who refused to 
be exchanged to a’ neutral zone and 
simply release them without count- 
ing or questioning them. Then it 
would be up to each ex-prisoner to 
find his way to wherever he wanted 
to go. 

What's Behind It: Observers be- 
lieve the purpose of the triple plan 
is to permit the Communists to “save 
face.” They could accept Plan No. 3 
and still claim that “all prisoners had 
been sent back.” 


Meanwhile, ground troops con- 
tinue to fight bitterly for hills here 
and there along the battle line. 
Neither side has made any great 
gains. 

In the air war, the U. N. in Sep- 
tember knocked down 61 enemy jet 
planes—more than in any single 
month before. 

The latest count of U. S. casualties 
(September 24) is 118,569, of whom 
20,830 are dead. 

All told, the U. N. has suffered 
about 385,000 casualties and the 
Communists about 1,700,000 ( Casu- 
alties include killed, wounded, and 
missing ). 


How Old Are Laws? 


How long have men been writ- 
ing jaws? At least 4,000 years, a 
University of Pennsylvania expert 
believes. 

Dr. Samuel Noah Kramer said 
last month he had translated clay 
tablets inscribed with laws written 
by King Ur-Naminu. 

Ur-Nammu reigned about 2050 
B.C, over the land Sumer and the 
city of Ur, in what is now southern 
Iraq. 

For many years the earliest-known 
laws were those of King Hammurabi, 


United Press photo 


GOING TO HAWAII? These Honolulu 
youths, dressed up in royal ceremonial 
costumes of ancient Hawaii, are ready 
to welcome visits at the annual 
“Aloha Week” celebration, Oct. 13-18. 





who reigned in the same general 
area as Ur-Nammu, but 350 years 
later. Four years ago the laws of 
Bilalama, who ruled about 1940 B.C., 
were translated. Ur-Nammu’s code is 
even earlier. 

Hammurabi’s code had much in- 
fluence on the laws of the ancient 
Middle East. The idea of “an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth” comes 
from Hammurabi’s laws. In other 
words, a criminal in those days was 
punished with the same injury he 
had inflicted on others. 

But Ur-Nammu levied fines on 
those who injured others—rather 
than ordering physical injury for of- 
fenders. 

Ur-Nammu set up a uniform sys- 
tem of weights and measures. Dr. 
Kramer's translations indicated that 
this ruler aimed to see that “the 
orphan did not fall prey to the 
wealthy,” that “the widow did not 
fall prey to the powerful,” and that 
“the man of one shekel did not fall 
prey to the man of one mina” (sixty 
shekels ). 

Ur-Nammu’s laws were discovered 
on a small clay tablet in the Istanbul 
Museum of the Ancient Orient, in 


Turkey. Scholars still are working 
on other tablets unearthed in the 
Middle East. Dr. Kramer believes 
that new translations will show that 
there were lawgivers in Sumer long 
before Ur-Nammu was born. 


The News in Brief 


THE HOT DOG is celebrating its 
100th birthday. A butcher in Frank- 
fort, Germany, invented it in 1852. 
He designed it in honor of (and in 
the shape of) his pet dog, a dachs- 
hund. The concoction became known 
as “frankfurter,” after the name of 
the city where it originated. The 
“dog” has made itself right at home 
in the U. S., where 548,000 miles of 
hot dogs are eaten every year:-That 
adds up to 6,333,000,000 “franks.” 


JOHN RHODES COBB traveled on 
land faster than any man who ever 
lived (403 miles per hour for a one- 
mile run in an auto racing car at 
Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah, in 1947). 
Last week he died while traveling 
over water faster than any man be- 
fore him. His jet-propelled speed- 
boat, the Crusader, flew to pieces 
on Loch Ness in Scotland while it 
was going around 240 miles per hour. 
Cobb, 52, a London business man 
who loved speed, died of a broken 


neck. 


TWELVE MEN marooned 10 days 
on the Greenland ice cap ase safe. 
The men were stranded when their 
plane crashed during a blizzard (see 
last week's news pages). British and 
American aviators flew the 12 to 
safety. 


Qui 
ON THE 


Something's wrong with these state- 
ments. Can you straighten them out? 

1. United Nations forces in Korea 
hold about 20,000 prisoners, all of 
whom are eager to return to Com- 
munist territory. 

2. Some Swiss mountaineers are go- 
ing through Tibet to climb Mt. Mc- 
Kinley, which is over six miles high. 

2%. Adlai E. Stevenson, Republican 
nominee for President, is now U.S. 
Senator from Alabama, and his running- 
mate, General Richard M. Nixon, comes 
from Illinois. 

4. The oldest known law code was 
written in Greece about 3,000 years 
ago. 
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COLUMBUS IN SOUTH AMERICA: Here the discoverer stands 
in Caracas, capital of Venezvela—the only part of the 
South American mainland that he visited (third voyage). 


COLUMBUS 


on Three Continents 


UST 460 years ago next Sunday, a sailor born in 
Genoa, Italy, stepped ashore in the Bahama Islands. 
He had discovered a new world. 

We know him as Christopher Columbus—and we 
celebrate his great discovery on Columbus Day, Octo- 
ber 12. 

The Spanish call him Cristobal Colon—and it was 
from Spain he sailed, to lay the foundations of a new 
race. It was formed as people transplanted from Europe 
intermingled with the Indian natives of the Americas. 
And this is the important fact about Columbus to Span- 
ish-speaking peoples of the Americas. They call the 
October 12 holiday, “Dia de la Raza”—“the day of the 
race”’—the Spanish-American race. Spanish is the lan- 
guage of most of Latin America except Brazil (where 
most of the people speak Portuguese ) and Haiti ( where 
the language is French). 

On the “Dia de la Raza,” Spanish-America celebrates 
with colorful fiestas from the Rio Grande River to Pata- 
gonia. Youth takes the lead. School children, dressed in 
white, parade through the streets to the central plaza. 
Flags of all the Americas drape the plaza, and bands 
play. The people cheer the singers of folk songs, the 
dancers of national dances, the programs of calisthenics. 

Since Columbus Day is almost here, let's visit Latin 
America (turn page) 


United Press photo 


COLUMBUS IN EUROPE: The “Admiral of the Ocean Sea’ 
looks out to the Atlantic at the port of Huelva, Spain. His 
first voyage of discovery began and ended near this point. 


United Press phote 

COLUMBUS IN NORTH AMERICA: Christopher Columbus, 27 
(left), honorary admiral of Spain, direct descendant of the 
, lays wreath on Washington, D. C., Columbus statue. 
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UT yourself in.a Latin American’s 
shoes. Then take a look at the map- 
chart above. 

One question pops into your mind: 
“Why does Uncle Sam give so much aid 
to Western Europe and other parts of 
the world—and so little to the nations of 
Latin America?” 

Many Latin Americans feel the U. S. 
isn’t treating them fairly in its overseas 
aid program. They believe their region 
should be first in line for such aid. This 
belief is so strong that Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson paid a special “good-will 
visit” to Brazil this summer to try to 
soothe Latin Americans’ ruffled feelings. 

What do YOU think? Should Latin 
America receive more VU. S. aid than 
Western Europe? Which region is more 
important to us Americans? Here are 
the chief arguments on both sides: 


WESTERN EUROPE FIRST! 


POWER CENTER—Only the U.S. 
outranks Western Europe in pro- 
ducing industrial goods. Latin Amer- 
ica’s industry is tiny by comparison. 
The 300,000,000 Western Europeans 
outnumber Latin Americans by two 
to one. In general, Western Euro- 


Map-chart from New York Times 


Which should get preference in U.S. aid 
LATIN AMERICA or EUROPE? 


peans are far better educated and 
far more highly skilled than Latin 
Americans, Furthermore, the nations 
of Western Europe possess overseas 
territories that circle the globe. These 
colonies provide valuable military 
bases for the free world in case of 
Communist attack. These colonies 
also have valuable raw materials to 
arm the free world. Suppose the 
Communists grabbed the rich and 
powerful region of Western Europe. 
That would be a far greater loss ahd 
danger to the U. S. than if Latin 
America “went Red.” 

FRONT LINE OF DEFENSE— 
Look at your Scholastic 1952-53 
News Map. Western Europe is right 
next door to the Communist world. 
Western Europe is in much greater 
danger of Communist invasion than 
Latin America is. Our first job is to 
strengthen the “dike” of free-world 
strength in Western Europe—where 
the dike is most likely to spring a 
leak. It takes huge amounts of U. S. 
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aid to build Western Europe's 
strength. With this aid, Western 
Europeans have boosted their indus- 
trial output to 40 per cent beyond 
the level reached before World War 
II. They have greatly expanded their 
armed forces. Could Latin America 
add as much strength to the free 
world for the same amount of money? 
Could we afford to turn away from 
Western Europe just when our efforts 
are beginning to show results? 
FELLOW DEMOCRACIES—The 
Western Europeans are people we 
can depend on. They are “people 
like us,” with much the same back- 
ground of culture and customs. Most 
of them have democratic govern- 
ments. Their governments are stable. 
Can you say as much for Latin 
America? Too many Latin Ameri- 
cans are ready to welcome dictators. 
Governments collapse at the whim 
of the army. In the past year or so, 
weve seen a whole new crop of 
nationalistic leaders coming to power 
in Latin America. Many of them are 
friendly neither to democracy nor t¢ 
the United States. 





LATIN AMERICA FIRST! 


U. S. SUPPLY CENTER-—Latin 
America provides a third of all our 
imports—more than any other world 
region. Among these are vital raw 
materials for our nation’s defense 
program. From our southern neigh- 
bors we get 85 per cent of our im- 
ported aluminum ore, 83 per cent of 
our imported oil, about half of our 
imported copper and lead. Latin 
America is beginning to supply us 
with large amounts of badly-needed 
iron ore for making steel. Latin 
America’s riches have scarcely been 
tapped. U. S. aid yields big returns 
in this continent, where so much 
development of farm and mine and 
factory remains to be done. 


WELL-PAYING CUSTOMERS— 
With money earned from selling 
goods to the U. S., Latin Americans 
buy large amounts of U. S. goods 
(nearly $3,000,000,000 worth in 1951 
~—a fourth of all our exports). That's 
less than U. S. exports to Europe in 
1951. But a large share of our exports 
to Europe were paid for by the 
(merican taxpayer, under programs 
for aid to Europe. ° 

BACK DOOR TO THE U. S.— 
Not long ago Herbert Hoover, for- 
mer U. S. President, spoke out against 
sending further aid to the continent 
of Europe. Hoover called for build- 
ing up the defenses of the Americas. 
Set up a “Western Hemisphere 
Gibraltar” too powerful to be over- 
thrown, Mr. Hoover urged. That 
means helping Latin America build 
stronger economies and, stronger 
armed forces. 

If the Communists took Europe, 
they'd still be 3,000 miles from the 
U. S. But if Communists took Latin 
America, they would be right on our 
doorstep. They might choke off the 
“throat of the Americas”: the Panama 
Canal, vital sea link between our 
East and West coasts. 

Latin America has stood beside us 
in two world wars. Latin America is 
our partner in the Rio Pact for the 
Western Hemisphere’s defense. Latin 
America is our long-time co-worker 
in the Pan-American system. But if 
we don’t show more interest in their 
welfare, Latin Americans may lose 
interest in cooperating with us. 

Regardless of who gets the most 
U. S. aid, now is a good time to find 
out more about Latin America (turn 


page ). 
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Uncle Sam's Helping Hand 


AST fall yellow fever struck down 

hundreds of people deep in the 
jungle of interior Costa Rica. The U. S. 
lent a helicopter and pilot as an “air- 
borne taxi” into this roadless wilderness. 
Costa Rican “copter doctors,” making 
42 landings in jungle clearings in 11 
days, stopped the epidemic. Said a 
grateful Costa Rican: “This is the most 
effective kind of inter-American co- 
operation.” 

To help Latin Americans help them- 
selves, the U. S. is spending about $20,- 
000,000 for economic aid to Latin 
America this year. Latin Americans fur- 
nish three fourths of the funds and most 
of the manpower for projects to improve 
health and increase production. 


Map for World Week by Robert Winslow 


Our Government is also spending 
$77,000,000 this year to help build up 
Latin America’s defenses. Last summer 
shipments of arms began flowing to 
Latin America under our Mutual Secur- 
ity program. Seven Latin American 
nations (Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Uruguay, 
Peru, Colombia, and Ecuador) have 
signed agreements to receive this aid. 

Funds for these programs are called 
“grants.” Latin Americans don’t have to 
pay them back. Besides grants, the U. S. 
Government has lent Latin America 
about $800,000,000 since World War II 
as additional economic aid. These loans 
came from the Export-Import Bank, a 
U. S. Government agency. On page 11 
you'll read how Latin Americans are 
using loans from our Government and 
from private American investors. 





Courtesy of National Geographic Soctety 


These indians and llamas of Cuzco, Peru (elevation 12,000 feet) cre among the 
world’s highest inhabitants. Cuzco was once the capital of the Incas’ empire. 


What Do You Know 


About LATIN AMERICA ? 


H°* big is Latin America? It 
covers more than 8,000,000 
square miles. It’s nearly three times 
as big as the United States. 

How many people live there? 
Over 150,000,000—about as many as 
in the U. S. A third of them live in 
Brazil. 

How many free nations are 
there in Latin America? Twenty— 
half of them in Central and Carib- 
bean America and half in South 
America. El] Salvador, the smallest 
in: area, is half the size of Maine. 
Brazil is bigger than the U. S. 

What kind of a place is Latin 
America? It's many different kinds 
of places—as you might guess about 
a region that stretches halfway from 
pole to pole. But it’s built around two 
great regions: 

l. The Andes, world’s 
mountain chain, is Latin America’s 
“backbone.” This mountain spine 
runs all the way through the Central 
American “neck” to the chilly Cape 
Horn “toe.” 

2. The world’s biggest river sys- 
tem—the Amazon and its tributaries 
—drains an area almost as big as the 
United States. 


longest 


Latin America is: 

A MELTING POT OF PEOPLES 
—most of whom live close to the 
coasts (see map, page 9). Indians 
were there first. In the 1500s con- 
querors arrived from some of the 
Latin countries of Europe (Spain, 
Portugal, and later, France). Euro- 
peans intermarried with the Indians. 
The result was a mixed race called 
mestizos. About half the Latin Amer- 
icans are mestizos. 

Most of the rest are: (1) descend- 
ants of European “old settlers” who 
kept to themselves and didn’t inter- 
marry with other groups; you find 
them in Costa Rica and some high- 
land areas of northern South Amer- 
ica in particular; (2) descendants of 
Indian tribes that didn’t intermarry 
with other groups, especially in 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru, and Mexico; 
(3) descendants of Negro slaves, 
especially in Brazil, Panama, Cuba, 
Haiti, and the Dominican Republic; 
and(4) the “new immigrants”—Ital- 
ians, Germans, Japanese, and others 
who have come to Latin America in 
recent years. Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, has about as many Italians as 
Rome, Italy! 
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GEOGRAPHY AND PEOPLE 


Latin-America is: 

A TREASURE-TROVE of re- 
sources. Latin America’s chief 
riches are the fruits of the earth— 
Argentine wheat and beef, Brazilian 
coffee and rubber, Cuban sugar, 
Costa Rican bananas, Venezuelan 
oil, Bolivian tin, Chilean nitrates, 
Peruvian copper, Mexican silver, and 
many more. Most of these raw ma- 
terials are sold abroad. When world 
trade drops and raw material prices 
fall, hard times come to Latin Amer- 
ica. 

Most Latin Americans work on 
farms and in mines. The region has 
few industries. 

For all its treasures, Latin Amer- 
ica is A LAND OF POVERTY. The 
average Latin American earns just 
about one tenth of what the average 
American earns. Of every three 
Latin Americans, two can’t read or 
write. 

These facts help explain why 
Latin America is: 

A HAPPY HUNTING-GROUND 
for dictators. In many Latin Ameri- 
can countries, the army is the real 
boss. Peron of Argentina, Trujillo of 
the Dominican Republic, Batista of 
Cuba, Remon of Panama, Odria of 
Peru—these and others seized or 
hold power with army bayonets. 

When an ambitious general gets 
tired of the government, he starts 
plotting how to seize power. Latin 
America has undergone at least 13 
revolutions in the past five years. 
Early this year a three-day revolt 
in Bolivia cost 1,000 lives. A civil 
war in Colombia—raging right now 
—has already killed more than 20,- 
000! 

Mexicans recently took a step to- 
ward greater democracy by electing 
their second civilian president, 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines. The latest 
presidential elections in Ecuador, 
Brazil, and Chile were fair and free. 
But in all three nations the people 
used their democratic freedoms to 
elect former dictators. 

Adding it all up, many observers 
wonder: “Is democracy losing 
ground in Latin America?” 
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WORLD’S HIGHEST skyscraper is this 42- 
story building under construction in 
Mexico City. Yes, there’s a catch to it! 
it isn’t as TALL as the Empire State 
Building (1,472 feet). But since Mexico 


City lies 7,500 feet above sea level, . 


the bottom of Mexico City’s skyscraper 
is more than a mile HIGHER than the 
top of the Empire State Building! 


Wrs the fastest-growing big 
city in the world? 

It's Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Sao Paulo’s population has shot 
up by 67 per cent in ten years. This 
“boom town of the Americas,” with 
2,250,000 people, now ranks sixth in 
population in our hemisphere. New 
York, Chicago, Mexico City, Buenos 
Aires, and Rio de Janeiro, in that 
order, are still ahead of Sao Paulo. 
But “Paulistas” say they're just get- 
ting started. By 1965 they expect a 
population of 4,000,000. That’s more 
than any Western Hemisphere city 
except New York has today. 

Sao Paulo—“the Chicago of the 
South”—has 15,000 factories and, it’s 
said, at least 500 millionaires. Its 
350,000 industrial workers turn out 
10 million shirts a year, 1% million 
tires, and a river of other goods. 


Sao Paulo's airport is busier than 
London's. The Brazilian city uses 
more electric power, for its size, 
than Chicago. Recently an Ameri- 
can back from a trip to Sao Paulo 
exclaimed: “A new building goes 
up every 15 minutes during a work- 
ing day. Sao Paulo makes New York 
seem slow!” 

Sometimes we think of Latin 
American as the “land of manana”— 
of not doing today what can be put 
off till tomorrow. On the whole, life 
moves at a more leisurely. pace than 
we Yanquis are used to. But that 
doesn’t mean Latin Americans are 
dreaming the days away in siesta 
and fiesta. 

Far from it! In many parts of 
Latin America the watchword is: 
“fomento.” Fomento is a Spanish and 
Portuguese word that means “im- 
provement.” In the spirit of fo- 
mento, Latin Americans are fever- 
ishly building roads, dams, power 
plants, mines, and mills. 

Norteamericanos from the U. S. 
are in on many of these fomentos. 
People in the U. S. have $6,000,000,- 


000 invested in Latin American en- 
terprises—an all-time high! 

Here are some outstanding fomen- 
tos now underway: 

THE WORLD’S MOST EXPEN.- 
SIVE HIGHWAY is Venezuela's 
new “Autopista” (super-highway). 
An army of 2,000 workers, using 200 
earth-moving machines and tons of 
dynamite, is blasting a 12-mile- 
long pathway through the rocky 
foothills of the Andes. Construction 
is costing about $6,000,000 a mile, 

The road will link Venezuela's 
capital, Caracas, with its chief port, 
La Guaira. Half of Venezuela’s im- 
ports travel between these two 
cities. At present trucks use a 
corkscrew road that winds through 
300 curves in 24 miles. When fin- 
ished next fall, the Autopista will 
cut motoring time between La 
Guaira and Caracas—now one hour 
—to 15 minutes! 

Latin America’s many mountains, 
jungles, and swamps make road- 
building difficult. Huge Brazil has 
less than 700 miles of paved high- 
way. (Tiny Rhode Island in the 
U. S. has twice as much.) 

LATIN AMERICA’S LARGEST 
DAM is the Presidente Aleman Dam, 
now rising in a rocky gorge of east- 
ern Mexico. This dam, with four 
others nearby, will “ride herd” on 
the galloping Papaloapan River. In 
the past its floods have often spread 
death and destruction. Eventually 
the dams will provide irrigation 
water to nourish 1,200,000 acres of 
farm land. When the dams’ power 
plants swing into full production, 
they'll double Mexico's present out- 
put of electricity. 

Chile and Brazil are also work- 
ing on big power projects. Latin 
America is harnessing its water- 
power, for'the region has very little 
coal. Coal is the chief source of 
electric power in most parts of the 
world. Latin America produces 
about 6,000,000 tons of coal yearly. 
(The U. S. dug about 550 million 
tons in 1950.) ~ 

MEXICO’S ‘“‘UNIVERSITY 
CITY” throws open its doors for the 
first time this fall. The grand open- 
ing is part of the 400th “birthday 
party” of the University of, Mexico. 
This ancient school is nearly a cen- 
tury older than Harvard, oldest U. S. 
college. 

The University of Mexico has oc- 
cupied several scattered buildings 
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in Mexico City. Now it has a campus 
for the first time. Mexico's finest 
architects and artists, plus 5,000 
workers, built the new education 
center on the outskirts of Mexico 
City. It has room for 26,000 stu- 
dents. That’s twice the number who 
could use its former quarters. The 
buildings include a tower 15 stories 
high, a hall 1,000 feet long, and a 
stadium seating 110,000 people— 
more than the Hollywood Bowl, our 
nation’s largest. 

VENEZUELA’S “IRON MOUN. 
TAIN” will move across the ocean 
to the U. S. A. The mountain is 
Cerro Bolivar—a ridge 11 miles 
long and 2,000 feet high, chock- 
full of iron ore. It contains at least 
half a billion tons of high-grade 
iron, one of the richest deposits 
ever found. By 1954 a railroad-high- 
way-river transportation system, to 
bring out the ore, is scheduled for 
completion. Then the mountain will 
start moving to U. S. steel! mills. 

Two new iron mines have already 
opened in Venezuela and Brazil. 
Latin America is rich in iron. 

Here are more of Latin America’s 
fomentos: 

STEEL—Brazil is using U. S. 
loans to expand its steel mills at 
Volta Redonda, already Latin Amer- 
ica’s largest. A U. S. loan is*helping 
Chile build the region’s second big- 
gest steel center, at Concepcion. 
Last year Latin America’s stee! out- 
put reached a record high, 1,600,000 
tons. (U. S. output is more than 
100,000,000. tons. ) 

SHIPS—Latin America is on a 
shipbuilding spree. Since World 
War II, nations there have tripled 
the size of their merchant fleets— 
to a grand total of nearly 10,000,000 
tons. (The U. S. has about 26,000,- 
000 tons of merchant shipping. ) 

ATOMIC ENERGY—This summer 
the U. S. Government sent a team 
of American scientists to help Brazil's 
government develop an atomic ener- 
gy program. Brazil] has rich deposits 
of uranium and thorium, raw mate- 
rials for atomic power. 

AUTOS-—This year Argentina pro- 
duced its first Argentine-made car 
—a four-passenger sedan with a two- 
cylinder engine. Compare this little 
Latin American auto with a stand- 
ard eight-cylinder Detroit model. It 
helps you picture Latin America’s 
drive to build industry—not very big 
by U. S. standards, but on its way! 


CAPITAL CITIES 


By Cloyd Orton, Cedar City (Utah) High School 
% Starred words refer te capitals of nations. 


STUDENTS are invited 
to submit original cross- 
word puzzles for pub- 
lication in Scholastic 
Magazines. Each puzzle 
should be built around 
one subject, which may 
be drawn from History, 
Art, Science, or any 
field of knowledge. 
Maximum about 60 
words, of which at 
least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
any ocriginal puzzle 
published we will pay 
you $10. Entries must 
include puzzle, defini- 
tions, and answers on 
separate sheets. Give 
name, address, school, 
and grade. Address 
Puzzle Editor, World 
Week, 351 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, 
N. Y. Answers in next 
week's issue. 


. Practical jokes. 
3, Capital of U. S. S_R. 


___ is the capital of French Morocco. 


Capital of Switzerland. 
5. High cards. 
. The Almighty. 


. Berlin is the capital of _. Germany. 


9. A jellylike substanee (abbr. ). 
20. Capital of Bulgaria. 
. Obtain. 
Washington, D. C., is the capital of 
(abbr. ). 
. Capital of Bolivia (two words). 
. Chemical symbol for tellurium. 
25. Hasten. 
Domesticated animal. 
29. Long walks. 
. Capital of Afghanistan. 
Poetic for over. 
Steal from. 
}. Exists. 
. Language of ancient Romans. 
. Chemical symbol for calcium. 
Male sheep. 
. Inhabitants of Warsaw. 
Armed conflict. 
5. On top of. 
7. Song: “My — Sal.” 
. Uttered, 
More refined. 
. Donkey. 
2, ____o- is the capital of Turkey. 
3. Capital of England. 


. Capital of Czechoslovakia. 
. Contests of speed, 

Cain’s brother. 

Naval Air Station (abbr.). 
Knight (chess abbr. ). 

. Oboe (abbr.). 

Look, 

Steep projecting rock. 


SO~u hobo. 


oo 


. One of base 
. More rational. 


5. Capital of Brazil, 


. Attack, assault. 
. More moist. 

8. Couches, 
. Republican postr. 


all’s Dean brothers. 
l 


______ Sewell,’ former manager of the 
Cincinnati Reds. 

de Janeiro. 
____.. is the capital of France. 


. Black. 
. Bucketlike vessel. 
. Capital of Albania. 
3. Capital of Viet Nam. 
. Forgive, excuse. 
7. Glossy silk fabric. 
38. Record of a ship’s voyage. 
9. Capital of laceal, 
. Capital of Egypt. 
2. Taunt, ridicule. 
. Person under the care of a guardian. 
. This vegetable comes in a ; 
. The earth revolves around the 


. Railroad (abbr.). 


___._ Aviv, 


and R.R. (abbr.). 








Answer to America Votes Puzzle 
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RANOY DAVIS /S STARTING OUT AS A RAILROADMAN, / ” weed HAVE WE 
LEARNING TO BE A BRAKEMAN, H/S FIRST RUN IS GOT ON THE HEAD- WE GET A STEAM / 
LOCOMOTIVE ‘y. ( 


WITH HIS FATHER, CONDUCTOR ON A FREIGHT TRAIN, END -- STEAM 
OR DIESEL? rT TODAY — A 4-8-4. 
ED, SMITH 1S OUR 
ENGINEER . 











YOU'VE BEEN ™ GEE, DAD THAT'S 
SWELL’ I'M 





WELL, SON 
ASSIGNED TO MY RUN 
TOMORROW TO BEGIN YOUR /ALL SET TO 
STUDENT- BRAKEMAN START, 
INSTRUCTION, YOU'LL MAKE ,; tang 
THREE TOr——— —— oa 

| TEN TRIPS ‘a 











FARLY NEXT MORNING IN THE RAILROAD FREIGHT 
YARD... THEIR TRAIN—No.70, & FAST FREIGHT?S 
ALREADY MADE UP ON THE ‘our BOUND TRACK 











a 














AP 
{/ RANDY 








23 4 * ¢4 & 


I SURE AM 

MR. SMITH. GOING >, ED. 

TO START LEARNING I'M BREAKING 
THE JOB IN A NEW MAN. 








HAULING FREIGHT 1S THE RAULROADS* 
BIGGEST JOB. RAILROADS ARE EQUIPPED 
TO MOVE ANYTHING, IN ANY QUANTITY, 
FOR ANYBODY, iN ANY SEASON OF THE 
YEAR, IN ANY PART OF THE CONTINENT 

8Y MEANS OF A STANDARD GAUGE (WIDTH 
OF TRACK) AND AN INTERCHANGE OF CARS 
ANY CAR OF ANY AMERICAN RAILROAD 
MAY BE SENT ANYWHERE ('N THE UNITED 
STATES, CANADA, MEX/CO, ANO CUBA /N A 
TRULY CONTINENTAL SYSTEM OF TRANS- 
PORTATION, ALL CARS COUPLE 
TOGETHER, BRAKE TOGETHER, AND 
RUN TOGETHER. EVEN THE LADOERS 
STEPS AND HAND BRAKES ARE ALWAYS 
iN THE SAME PLACES, THERE /S A 
STANOARO CODE OF OPERATING RULES . 

COUNTING TONS MOVED ONE MILE, 
OR TON+MILES, UNITED STATES 
RAILROADS CARRY MORE FREIGHT BETWEEN 
CITIES THAN ALL THE TRUCKS, ALL 
THE BARGES, All THE LAKE BOATS, 
All THE PIPELINES, AND Ail THE 
AIRPLANES -- MORE THAN All OF 
THEM COMBINED. 
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AFTER CONDUCTOR AND ENGINEER COMPARE WATCHES, 
RANDY AND AIS FATHER WALK BACK TO THE CABOOSE. I SEE THAT THE 
MARKERS ARE uP 


| CAR INSPECTORS EXAMINE THE CARS TO MAKE 

| SURE THEY ARE iN GOOD ORDER. ON THE CABOOSE - IN A FEW MINUTES 
} THAT MAKES IT A FIRST, I'VE GOT 
; ; TRAIN. HOW LONG TO SIGNAL THE 

, BEFORE WE START? / ENGINEER TO TRY 

THE AIR BRAKES. 


COME ON IN, BOY, AND 
MAKE YOURSELF AT 


HOME. I'M RED DOLAN, 
THE REAR BRAKEMAN., 
YOUR DAD'S 


SIGNALING “AIR 
BRAKES O.K’ 
WE'RE , 
READY TO 
ROLL FROM 
HERE ON. 


CONDUCTOR DAVIS GIVES THE ENGINEER 
THE "HIGHBALL’ No, 70 WITH 49 LOADS 
AND // EMPTIES BEGINS TO MOVE. 


THE TRAIN GETS THE CLEAR SIGNAL AT THE YARD RANDY. YOU GO UP IN THE CUPOLA WITH 
EXIT AND /S SOON ROLLING UP THE MAINLINE RED-—— HELP HIM KEEP AN EYE ON THE 

BEHIND A BIG 4-B-4--A LOCOMOTIVE WITH 4 TRAIN. I'VE GOT TO DD MY OFFICE 
LEADING TRUCKWHEELS, 8 DRIVING WHEELS, AND “ WORK —- CHECK WAYBILLS AND KEEP 
TRAILING TRUCKWHEELS . MY WHEEL REPORT. THAT'S A LISTING 
OF CARS ON THE TRAIN — OWNERSHIP, 


aT ORIGIN, WEIGHT, CONTENTS,DESTINATION , 
—-— f 


Advertisement 





UP AT THE “*HEAD-END,” THE ENGINE 
CREW WATCHES THE TRACK AHEAD. 


CLEAR BOARD ! 
DISPATCHER MAY 
PUT US "IN THE 
HOLE’ AT ROUND 
ROCK JUNCTION. 





... LAGMTS ON THE BOARD INDICATE THAT 
NORTHBOUND No. 70 AND SOUTHBOUND 
NO. 29 ARE APPROACHING EACH OTHER. 
THE DISPATCHER MOVES LITTLE LEVERS 
AND PUSHES BUTTONS, SETTING SIGNALS 
ANG SWITCHES SO THAT THE FREIGHT 
TRAIN GOES ONTO A PASSING TRACK. A 
FEW MINUTES LATER, No. 29 ~A DIESEL 
STREAMLINGR — 2OARS BY ON THE 
MAINLINE TRACK . ‘ 


GEE! THAT WAS A 

FAST “MEET.” WE DIDN'T / YEAH. "CEE." 

EVEN HAVE TO STOP ‘[ REDUCES DELAYS 

ROLLING TO {ET THE ) AND SAVES A Wit e ; lp STRAIGHTAWAY RUN 

STREAMLINER PASS LOT OF sTOPS SINCE WE CAME = RiGhT INTO FLACKS 
MitS, LOCAL 


FOR us, PR The FASSING 


” TRACK AND ONTO FREIGHT 1102'S 
UP THE LINE 


AGAIN, WE'VE SOMEWHERE, 
REALLY BEEN = BuT THEY'LL 
PICKING UP SPEED. 2 CLEAR US. 


THE MAINLINE 
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CONDUCTOR Gavi’S JOINS Randy and RED in 
ABOOSE, SOON 


THE CUPOLA OF THE C. 


THEIR TRAIN PASSES WAY FREIGHT No. /O2, 
WHICH /& IN SIDING AT A SMALL COUNTRY 


“LOCAL FREIGHTS STOP AT 
ALL STATIONS AND SIDINGS 
BETWEEN TERMINALS, TIME 
FREIGHTS STOP AT LARGER 
TOWNS. DISPATCH FREIGHTS 
CARRY PERISHABLES ANO 
OTHER SHIPMENTS THAT 
REQUIRE REGULAR MOVE - 
MENTS ON FAST SCHEDULES. 
MERCHANDISE FREIGHTS ALSO 
RUM ON FAST SCHEOLLES . 
THEY MANOLE LESS ~ THAN - 
CARLOAD -LOT SHIPMENTS." 


SAY, DAD, HOW DOES EVERY RAILROAD HAS 


A RAILROAD KEEP UP A CAR 
WITH ALL ITS CARG? WHICH 


RECORD OFFICE 
KEEPS A RECORD 


HOW DO THEY KNOW OF EACH CAR. THROUGH 
WHERE THEY ALL ARE ? mm TELEGRAPHED AND WRITTEN 


THESE OFFICES CAN 


LOCATE 


A CAR AT 


ANY TIME, WAYBILLS 


SHOW Ti 


HE CAR 


NUMBER, WHAT'S 

INSIDE, ANDO WHERE 

THE FREIGHT 1S 
TO GO” 


HE'S HIGHBALLING 

A LONG TRAIN OF 
BOX CARS. ARE 
THEY ALL FILLED WITH 
MERCHANDISE, DAD? 


1 
on ; 


MILLIONS OF 1.0.4 


MOST OF THEM ARE 
PACKAGE CARS CARRYING 

L.C.4. FREIGHT -- LESS- 

THAN -CARLOAD — A LOT OF 

IT HANDLED By “PICK-UP 
AND DELIVERY” AT THE 
FREIGHT STATIONS, 


. FREIGHT SHIPMENTS MOVE OvER 


THE RAILROADS OF THE U.S, SOME FOR SHORT 

DISTANCES, SOME FOR THOUSANDS OF MAES, MANY 

RANROADS PROVIOE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY SERVICE 
FREIGHT SERVICE TO 


1T REVIEVES BOTH 


SHIPPERS AND 
BOTHER OF ARRANGING FOR TRUCKING AT E/THER END. 
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WE'RE COMING INTO Fiacks ¥ ii, A. i A SWITCHING CREW /S OW HAND AT THE 
MULLS ON TIME. WE'VE GOT # A We 


FACTORY SIDING, THEY MOVE THE LOADS FOR 
AN EMERGENCY PICK*UP j FY, No. 70 FROM THE PLANT TRACKS ANO CUT 
HERE AT AN INDUSTRIAL 72 a es ; ye. THEM (NTO THE TRAIN, RANDY GOES UP 
PLANT oF y we 7 7O THE HEAD-END TO _WAITCH. THE SWICH- 
ING OPERATIONS . 











MR. SMITH 
TOLD ME I : 
COULD COME : 
UP IN THE / 16's TAKE A LOOK 
CAB. AT OUR FIRE, RANDY P 
WATCH THE BUTTERFLY / THAT'S ALL RIGHT, 
DOORS WHEN I STEP f AND iT'S NEAT THE 
ON THIS TREADLE. WAY THE COAL COMES 
UP THROUGH THAT 
AUTOMATIC STOKER 


OW A STEAM ENGINE, MANY 
DEVICES RON BY STEAM OR COM- 
PRESSED AIR OPEN FIRE DOORS, 
QPERATE THE STOKER, THE RE 
VERSING GEAR AND BRAKE SYSTEM, 
Ol. MOVING PARTS AND PUMP 


P a OKAY. YOU CAN WATER NTO THE BOWER, 
STAY ON THE ENGINE nt? ait 


os a - see aa ae 
TiLt THEY GET THROUGH 


SWITCHING, I'VE GOT S/X CARS ARE COUPLED INTO THE TRAIN, WHILE THE HEAD 
TO GHECK THE TRAIN 


: mL BRAKEMAN CONNECTS THE AIR LINE, THE CONDUCTOR GETS THE * 
AND SUPERVISE WAYBILLS FROM THE AGENT. WE CHECKS THE CARS AND THEY 
THIS PICK-UP, ARE READY TO ROLL AGAIN, 
WATCH YOUR ch hnihiernigieentesnaneatonegtl 


STEP. 











THE CAB OF A LOCOMOTIVE CONTAINS THE 
CONTROLS REQUIRED /N THE OPERATION CF 
THE ENGINE AND TRAIN~ THE THROTTLE, THE 
AiR BRAKE CONTROLS, THE SAND CONTROLS 
AND SEVERAL GAUGES AND /NDICATOR'S 
WAICH TELL THE ENGINEER AND FIREMAN 
HOW WELL THE LOCOMOTIVE (5 PERFORMING 
TO START A STEAM ENGINE, THE ENGINEER 
RELEASES THE AIR BRAKES AND PULLS 

THE THROTTLE SLOWLY TOWARD HIM, THIS 
LETS STEAM FROM THE BOKER INTO THE 
CYLINDERS AND MOVES THE PISTONS. PISTON- 
ROO, CROSS -HEAD, MAIN-ROD. AND SIDE-ROOS 
ALSO MOVE, TURNING THE DRIVING WHEELS. 
LOCOMOTIVES ARE GREAT POWER PLANTS ON WHEELS. 
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| NO, 7O. NOW HAULING $5 LOADED CARS ANP 1} 

| EMPTIES, SPEEDS UP THE DOUBLE- TRACKED MAIN - 
LINE. OURING THE RUN, THE HEAQR-ENO BRAKEMAN 

| RIDES iN THE ENGINE CAB TO KEEP SAFETY WATCH 

| OVER HEAD-FND CARS. *. 


| SQUIMBOUWD TRACK — 
* CREFRIGERATOR CARS) — 


ANOTHER TRAIN. RACES BY ON 
A SOLID TRAIN x are. 
RUSHING FRESH MEATS, BUTTER, EGGS, FRUITS, ANO 
VEGETABLES TO MARKET. IN A YEAR; U.S. RAILROADS) 
HAUL MULIONS OF TONS OF FARM PRODUCTS, 
ANIMALS, AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS , 


AS No. 7O PASSES THE NERT STATION, THE OPERATOR 
WANOS UP” ORDERS ON LARGE WOODEN HOOPS. A 
MEMBER OF Te ENGINE CREW CATENES ONE HOOP,,. 


WELL PICK UP TRAIN 
ORDERS PRETTY SOON 
BECAUSE WE RE LEAVING 
C.T.C. WE WATCH THE 
ORDER BOARDS AT 
STATIONS AND TOWERS 





GEE’ LOOK 
AT ALL THE 
REFRIGERATOR 

CARS! 
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THAT'S THE 


RED BALL — HANDLES 


ALL PERISHABLES 





mkult 


* 





OW MANY RALROADS, RAO 13 VSED FOR 
COMMUNICATION BETWEEN MOVING TRAINS 
AND FIXED POINTS, AND FOR END TO 
END OF TRAINS, AND /N YARO GERVICE 
MANY ROADS USE TWO-WAY, FREQUENCY 
MODULATION SPACE RAD/O, OTHERS 
USE FIXED PONT TRIN as 
"SIGNALS AND COMMUNICATIONS | INDUCTIVE CARRIER’ SYSTEM,” 
ARE THE EVES AND EARS OF 
THE RALROAD, MANY KINDS 
ARE USED —— EVERYTHING 
FROM SIMPLE HAND, FLAG 
AND LANTERN SIGNALS TO 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRONIC 
CONTROL. MESSAGES 

ARE GIVEN BY TELEGRAPH, 
TELEPHONES AND BLOCK 
S/ICVALS, * 











DWISIONS, WE U/SE WE WOUCTVE CARRIER 
SYSTEM FOR OVER-WE -RDOAD OPERATIONS” 











“ON SOME ROADS. S/GNAL /NDICATIONS APE REPEATED ern. ae “See 
OW A AANEL INSIDE THE ENGINE CAB. THE S/GNA( = {f DAD I KNOW él 
YOU KNOW, ARE GIVEN BY ELECTRIC CIRCUITS /N A LITTLE / iT USES THE RAILS 
THE RALS. * ABOUT RADIO, TOO, LIKE SIGNAL 
A BUT WHAT ABOUT ciRCUITS, AND 

THIS INDUCTIVE ALSO THE PARALLEL 
CARRIER SYSTEM? WIRE LINES. TiL / 

SHOW YOU A 6 

DIAGRAM, 
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/ ALL THESE SIGNALS THEY CERTAINLY DO / THEY PAY FOR Ait 
AND EVERYTHING MUST THEIR OWN ROADWAYS. SIGNALS, STATIONS, 
“OST ALOT. DO THE YAROS ANDO UPKEEP. THEY DON’T HAVE 
RAILROADS PAY FOR FACILITIES BUILT FOR THEM AT 
ALL OF IT THEMSELVES? PUBLIC EXPENSE. AND THEY PAY 

™- mee BIG TAXES, TOO. A LOT OF 

4 <= RAILZOAD TAX MONEY GOES 
TO SUPPORT SCHOOLS. 


| THE AVERAGE FREIGHT TRAIN, OPERATED BY 

A CREW OF FIVE OF}? BIN MEN, CARRIES 
MORE THAN 1.200 TONS OF FREIGHT, 17 

| WOW TAKE MORE THAN (OO HEAVY 

| WIS TRUCKS 7O CARRY THAT MUCH. 


—_—————_— or 
NAL, 


i 


| 


iicatiientetsadetiinctied 
RE oe 


= 
=| 
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AS No. 7O NGARS RIVERSIDE, FACTORIES AWD FREIGHT 
SIDINGS INCREASE ALONG THE RIGHT- OF ~WAY, 
FREIGHT CARS CARRYING RAW MATERIALS AND FUEL 
ARE BEING /NLOMDED, OTHER CARS ARE BEING 


WHAT ARE we Y ORDERS ARE TO SET 
GOING TO DO OFF TEN CARS ON NO.9 
HERE IN FA TRACK, THEN WE'LL 
RIVERSIDE © Ee, HIGHBALL “ AGAIN. 
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CONDUCTOR DAVIS SAYS, "LOOK OVER THERE, RANDY, WHERE THE WESTERN 
SUBDIVISION BRANCHES OFF THE MAINLINE. THAT’S OWE OF OUR NEW 
DIESEL ROAD -SWITCHERS HAULING A LOCAL FREIGHT 


_ —— ———- 
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WE'LL EAT OUR LUNCH NOW j / GEE, THERE'S 

AND THEN RED’LL COME ae \ BEEN SO MUC 

DOWN AND EAT HIS. I ) TO WATCH I 

GUESS YOU'RE HUNGRY = FORGOT ALL 
ABOUT EATING 














AS No,.7O SPEEDS ON BEYOND THE SUBDIVIS/ON 
JUNCTION, CONDUCTOR OAV/S "BOOKS * CARS PICKED 
UP EN ROUTE, RETURNS TO THE CUPOLA 7O WATCH 
WIS TRAIN, CHECKS FREQUENTLY THE ORDERS 
PERTAINING TO (TS MOVEMENT, 








Aw . A; 


“¥ 


- tied Gy ili, 6 i 
"i wn i 4 il e 


I'kt MAKE A 
FRESH POT OF 


WELL GO 

UP IN THE 
CUPOLA SO % 
RED CAN EAT 





| RIDES ACROSS A HIGH STEEL BRIDGE... 











| roe FREIGHT ROARS THROUGH A TUNNEL... | 














PASSES THROUGH LITTLE VIL AGES. 
| CLICKING OVER CROSSINGS... 


THE WORK- EXTRA 1S ON THE SIDING WAITING FOR No. 70 
TO PASS. TRAIN CREWS IDENTIFY EACH OTHER AS THE FREIGHT 
ROUS BY. WITH SPECIAL MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT, 
RANROAD MAINTENANCE -OF *WiAY WORKERS KEEP THE TRACKS 
SAFE AND STRONG All ALOMS THE UNE, 


Advertisement: 


GOFS BY S/IDETRACKS WHERE CARS ARE 
BEING LOADED WITH LUMBER AND PLP WOOD 


WE'VE BEEN BARRELING 
RIGHT ALONG SINCE WE 
LEFT RIVERSIDE . DO 
WE HAVE ANY MORE 
STOPS OR MEETS? 


WO «+s 


THERE'S A WORK: EXTRA 
OPERATING NORTH OF 
US, IT'S TO CLEAR US 
AT iRON BRIDGE. IL 
HOPE THE TRAINS IN 
WHEN WE GET THERE 


—.- 
‘ 











*Pperenr 











THE. RAILROAD IS THAT'S EXACTLY WHAT IT iS — 
A REGULAR HIGHWAY A ROAD OF STEEL RAILS, 
OF STEEL, ISN'T iT? CUSHIONED BY TIES AND 
ef «BALLAST. SEE THAT QUARRY 
(Ee _ DOWN THERE 7 THAT'S WHERE of 
WE GET CRUSHED | 
ROCK FOR 
BALLAST, 


THAT'S THE 
FAST MAIL AND 
EXPRESS — NO. 11 = 
MAKING uP TIME. 





A PASSENGER TRAIN APPROACHES 
ON ‘THE OPPOSITE TRACK. 











. AND CONDUCTOR DAVIS TAKES A POSITION ON 
THE CABOOSE PLATFORM. RANDY NOTICES THAT THE 
CONDUCTOR OR REAR BRAKEMAN ACKNOWLEDGES 
SAFETY SIGNALS FROM STATION AGENTS, 
TOWERMEN AND OTHER RAILROADERS WHO 
INSPECT TRAIN AS IT PASEES. . 
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TO THE PASSING TRAIN, MK. DAVIS IN C.1.C. TERRITORY AGAIN, NO.7O PROCEEDS 
SIGNALS THAT ALL 1S WELL WITH ON SIGNAL INDICATION OVER THE LAST 
ITS RUNNING GEAR; THE REAR 5O MILES OF THE RUN. 

BRAKEMAN OF THE OTHER TRAIN 

DOES THE SAME THING FOR HIM. 


WHY ARE WE THEY'RE PUTTING US ON 

STOPPING HERE * THE PASSING TRACK. THE 
DISPATCHER’S GOING T 
HIGHBALL A SPECIAL By US. 


AIN SWITCHES FROM 
LINE TO A PASSING TRACK 


A FEW MINUTES LATER, ANOTHER FREIGHT ... WITH CAR AFTER CAR OF MILITARY EQUIP- 
COMES HIGHBALLING UP THE MAIN . THE BiG, _MENT GEING RUSHED TO A PORT OF EMBARKATION 
THREE - UNIT DIESEL ROARS BY... —h& LONG, HEAVY TRAIN SPEEDING MATERIALS 
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BOY! LOOK AT 
ALL THE ARMY 
TANKS. I GUESS 
/ RAILROADS ARE 


REALLY IMPORTANT 
TO NATIONAL 
DEFENSE ) 





THE CABOOSE WHIZZES BY. "MARKERS OKay/* 
YELLS RED, MEANING THAT IT IS A COMPLETE 
TRAIN. NO. 7O ROLLS AGAIN... 

















rs 
—— -« ae ai 


wrest 


AHEAD OF THEM 1S THE VAST 
YARD WITH INBOUND AND OuT- 
BOUND TRACKS, CLASSIFICATION 
TRACKS, SWITCHES, TOWERS 


THERE WOULDN'T BE 
ANY NATIONAL DEFENSE 
WITHOUT RAILROADS / 
DURING WORLD WAR I 
RAILROADS CARRIED 
MORE THAN 90 PERCENT 
OF ALL MILITARY 
FREIGHT. THEY ALSO 
HANDLED 97 PERCENT 
OF ALL ORGANIZED 

MILITARY TRAVEL. 





ee 
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ACROSS A exioGe 
INTO THE TERMINAL . 














9 
... STORAGE TRACKS, SHOPS, 
ICING PLATFORMS WHERE IcE 
FROM CONVEYOR BELTS IS PuT 
INTO REFRIGERATOR CARS, 
AND OTHER FACILITIES, 














No. 70 CLEARS MAINLINE 
INTO RECEIVING YARD. ON 


THE CLASSIFICATION TRACKS, 


"HUMP OPERATIONS” ARE 
IN PROGRESS. 


THIS [5S A BIG YARD, 
RANDY. 1T HAS A HUNDRED 
MILES OF TRACK AND 
HANDLES A COUPLE OF 
MILLION CARS A YEAR. 
AUTOMATIC DEVICES, TWO- 
WAY RADIO AND SIGNALS 
KEEP SHIPMENTS MOVING 
IN RIGHT TRAINS AND 

ON RIGHT TRACKS. 


€ 


I'LL SAY/ LOOK AT 

ALL THE TRACKS 
ANDO CARS. YOU'D 
THINK THEY'D GET 
ALL MIXED UP. 


A TOWERMAN CONTROLS THE 
HUMP, OPERATES SWITCHES 
ANDO CAR RETARDERS. 


[+tHar's A BIG > SHIPMENT ALL RIGHT. IT'S A 
BUBBLE TOWER’ ONLY RAILROADS ARE EQuIPPED 

| TO HANOLE BIG STUFF LIKE THAT. WE'LL CARRY 
ANY THING ANY TIME. 


Ne Se 
sme | SWITCH ENGINES PUSH CARS TO TOP 
| OF MAN-MADE HILL FROM WHICH UN- 
COUPLED CARS COAST DOWN ONTO THE 
TRACKS WHERE THEY ARE WANTED, THEIR 
SPEED CONTROLLED BY CAR RETARDERS, 


SAY, DAD, LOOK 
AT THAT GREAT 
BIG SHIPMENT 
OVER THERE — 
IT TAKES THREE 
FLAT CARS TO 
CARRY IT. 


THIS IS THE RECEIVING 
YARD — THE END OF OUR RUN. 
NOW I'LL TURN MY WAYBILLS 
OVER TO THE YAROMASTER’S 
OFFICE. THAT'S WHERE 
SWITCHING LISTS ARE 
MADE uP. 


AS No. 70 ROLLS TO A STOP, 

RED TAKES DOWN THE MARKERS. 
THE RUN 'S OVER, CARS WILL 
BE SWITCHED TO CLASSIFICATION 
YARD AND SORTED ACCORDING 
TO DESTINATION . 


THERE ARE 
Some OF THE 
CARS THAT ff 
WERE ON OUR cD 
aN TRAIN» 


No. 70'S cnew HAS A ONE DAY LAY-OVER. 

NEXT MORNING, MR. DAVIS TAKES RANDY Fay a 
TOUR OF THE TERMINAL AREA — FIRST TO THE 
FREIGHT STATION, WHERE FREIGHT IS BEING 
UNLOADED AND TRANSFERRED. 
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ROADS Y DELIVER 
THe GOODS! t can't 
PLENTIFUL BECAUSE 
OF RAIL TRANSPORTATION 
THAT'S WHY FREIGHT 
/ TRAINS, 


SERVICE FOR YOU AND 
EVERY OTHER AMERICAN. 


fey 


Produced by School and College Service, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, WASHINGTON 6, D.C 
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Advert 


AND LEARNS THAT RAILROADS OWN AND 
TE MORE THAN 1,900: TUGS, CAR-FLOATS, 


FERRIES, LIGHTERS AND OTHER MARINE EQUIPMENT. 
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Teen-age 
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5 One day last winter, farmer 

W. O. Holman of Shoals, Ind., 
was blasting rocks from his fields 
with dynamite. Sparks showered into 
high, dry grass. Flames leaped up. 
A whistling wind whipped them to-” 
ward 200 acres of surrounding for- 
est. The farmer sprinted to the 
Weisbach School just down the road. 
Bursting into the classroom, he 
shouted, “Help me stop a fire on my 
farm! The whole forest is in-danger!” 

School teacher Clarence Brothers 
exclaimed: “I can’t go—I've got a 
broken ankle. But the boys in my 
class will help you.” 

Twelve teen-agers leaped to their 
feet. Hastily they gathered what 
equipment they could—two rakes, a 
hoe, some buckets and feed sacks. 
They formed two squads, One squad 
set up a “bucket brigade,” hustling 
water from the nearest faucet to soak 
the sacks. The other squad plunged 
into the smoke-filled field and beat 
down the raging flames with the wet 
sacks. 

State foresters arrived on the scene 
a short time later. They found a 
large, burnt-out patch of field—still 
smoldering. But the student fire 
brigade had beaten the blaze! 

If you visit Weisbach School, 
you'll see a framed “Certificate of 
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Outdoor Indiana Magazine 


INDIANA BOYS battle “demonstration” blaze in FFFS training course. 


Merit” on its wall. The Indiana Di- 
vision of Forestry awarded the cer- 
tificate for the “Battle of Holmian’s 
Field.” The Weisbach boys knew 
what to do when farmer Holman 
called “Help!”"—because they were 
members of the Indiana Forest Fire 
Fighters Service (the FFFS). This is 
a state-wide organization of volun- 
teers who help protect Indiana wood- 
lands from destruction by fire. It is 
supervised by the Indiana Division 
of Forestry. 


The FFFS 


This year the Indiana FFFS cele- 
brates its tenth birthday. FFFS has 
trained about 33,000 volunteer fire 
fighters. They include high school- 
ers, Scouts, volunteer firemen, Na- 
tional Guardsmen, railroad workers, 
and nature lovers. 

Members have helped fight nearly 
500 fires. Perhaps these volunteers 
don’t deserve all the credit—but since 
FFFS was forméd, forest-fire dam- 
age in Indiana has dwindled by two- 
thirds! 

Students on Call 

Three in every four FFFS mem- 
bers received their training while in 
high school. State foresters teach 
special courses in fire-fighting at In- 
diana’s high schools. The course lasts 


fe 
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half a school day. Students see films 
on forest conservation. Then they go 
to nearby woodlands where foresters 
light a small “demonstration” blaze 
to teach ways of fighting actual for- 
est fires. 

Those who finish the course, pass a 
40-question test, are at least 12 years 
old, and have their parents’ consent, 
can join the FFFS. 

FFFS members keep watch for 
outbreaks of fire in Indiana forests. 
In emergencies, fire wardens may 
call FFFS members from their high 
school classes, when principals give 
permission. Eighty high schools have 
received certificates of merit for aid 
by student FFFS members in fight- 
ing fires. 

You'll find teen-age forest-fire 
fighters in many states. Oregon has 
about 34,000 Green Guards (boys 
and girls aged 8 to 16) who report 
and fight fires. Arkansas has 10,000 
Green Guards. There are 200 Forest 
Guardian Clubs in Mississippi 
schools. Minnesota has Fire Ranger 
Clubs of young people, aged 10 to 20. 


Fire Prevention Week 


In 1951, more than 160,000 fires 
burned and blackened 11,000,000 
acres of forest land in the U. S. These 
forest fires destroyed timber and 
wildlife, and left land exposed to 
soil erosion. 

Last year 1,800,000 fires of all 
kinds caused more than a billion 
dollars’ worth of damage in the U. S. 
This week is Fire Prevention Week— 
time for a reminder to YOU and 
every other American: “Stop the 
March of Flame!” —Bos STEARNS 
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CAREER BLUEPRINT, NO. 4 


Dear Sir: 


LAY LOBAK wanted to become 

a salesman, so he eagerly read 
the “Help Wanted” section of The 
Morning Courier. Here are some of 
the ads he read: 





YOUNG MAN for prominent office machine 

concern, to learn business and advance to 
selling. Must be h. s. grad. Write, giving 
resume. Box 43, Courier. 


COUNSELOR, estab. co-ed summer camp 
must know music, nature. dramatics; able 
to work with children 7-12 yrs. of age; ref- 





erences required. Write, giving qualifications 

Box 86, Courier. 

DEMONSTRATOR, young man or woman 
inexperienced, to work in stores in this 


city; we train you start $60, plus commission 
and expenses. Write, stating full details. Box 
95, Courier. 





SALESMAN TRAINEE, recent h. s. grad. to 
do sales work for hardware store; $40 to 
start. Write, stating age, educational! back 


ground, Box 25, Courier. 


“That last job sounds like one I 
might be qualified for,” Clay said to 
himself. “My part-time job at Good- 
win’s hardware store ought to help 
me, too. I think I'll write a letter of 
application.” 


Apply Here 


A letter of application, such as 
Clay wrote in answer to the want ad 
he saw, is often the most important 
factor in determining whether you 
get the job you really want. Here 
are some tips to help you write the 
kind of letter of application that will 
favorably impress a prospective em- 
ployer. 

1, Establish a point of contact. 
Explain at the very beginning of your 
letter these two things: (a) how you 
heard of the opening; (b) that you 
are an applicant. (See model letter 
on this page.) 

2. Give your understanding of the 
job’s requirements. State (beginning 
with such a phrase as It is my under- 
standing or I believe) exactly how 
you interpret the requirements of 
the job. 

3. Point out how your experience 
and education fit these requirements. 
Give the specific details of your edu- 
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cation—name and address of your 
school, your major, any courses of 
special interest to the employer, and 
the date when you were or will 
have been graduated. Mention any 
extra-curricular activities which are 
of interest—either because they 
have some relation to the job you're 
applying for or because they show 
your ability to take responsibility. 

Describe whatever working expe- 
rience you've had, starting with your 
most recent job. 

4. Give personal qualifications. 
Suggest the ways in which your per- 
sonal interests and tastes might 
qualify you for the job. 

5, Give one or two references, if 
you think it will help. 

The interview which usually fol- 
lows a letter is, of course, the final 
step-in deciding whether you'll be 


given the job. But will you even get 
to have that interview? This is 
where a good letter makes a big 
difference. 


Letters Speak 

The personnel manager of a large 
optical firm once told us that he re- 
ceived anywhere from twenty to 
sixty letters in answer to the average 
want ad which his company ran in 
the local newspaper. But he allowed 
himself enough time for only ten in- 
terviews. He selected these ten per- 
sons on the basis of their letters. 
Letters with errors in typing, gram- 
mar, or spelling were tossed into the 
wastebasket; the best of the accept- 
able letters—those which showed 
that the writer really knew how to 
sell himself—were marked for first 
consideration. 

“You see,” this manager explained, 
“I’ve learned from experience that a 
letter reflects the person who writes 
it. The fellow behind a sloppy, in- 
accurate letter is usually just as care- 
less about his appearance and his 
work.” 

—Wiu.uiaM Fave, Vocational Editor 





Box 25 

The Morning Courier 
1558 Commerce St. 
Little Rock 4, Ark. 


Dear Sir: 


tising manager of the Heathrow News. 


tomers of his store. 


phone number is 7-4212. 





LETTER OF APPLICATION 


| should like to apply for the job of salesman, which you advertised in the 
October 6 Morning Courier. It is my understanding that you want a recent high 
school graduate to do sales work for your hardware company. 


! was graduated from Heathrow High School, 405 North Avenue, Little Rock, 
in June, 1952. At Heathrow, | majored in business and studied bookkeeping, typing, 
business English, and retail selling. During my senior year | was assistant adver- 


Since July, 1952, | have been employed as a part-time sales clerk at Goodwin's 
Hardware Company, 56 Broad Street, Little Rock. My employer, Mr. Frank A. Goodwin, 
says that he will be happy to recommend me. 

My father is a salesman, and | am very much interested in salesmanship as a 
career. In my work at Goodwin’s, | have enjoyed selling hardware, and Mr. Good- 
win has been pleased with my ability to mointain friendly relations with the cus- 


I shall be happy te report for an interview at your convenience. My home tele- 


853 Edgemore St. 
Little Rock 8, Ark. 
October 6, 1952 


Very truly yours, 
CLAY B. LOBAK 



















































They’ re easy, too, 


with Ansco 


Superpan Press Film 


Yer find that Ansco Superpan 
Press Film goes a long, long way 
toward extending the range of your 
flashbulb photography indoors! 


First of all, Superpan Press has the 
high emulsion speed that lets ypu cover 
greater areas with a single flashbulb ... 
lets you use smaller stops for greater 
depth of field . . . lets you use faster 
shutter speeds to “stop” action in sports 
pictures. 


But that’s not all you get with Ansco 
Superpan Press! You'll also find that 
this modern panchromatic film gives 
exceptionally pleasing gradations with 
flashbulb illumination, and is especially 
desirable for flash portraits. If you do 
your developing, you'll find it easy to 
produce negatives ranging from soft 
“portrait quality” to real “press bril- 
liance” with Superpan Press by slight 
reductions or increases in the fe a 
ing time. 


If you want to get more out of your 
indoor flashbulb pictures, be sure to 
ask for Ansco Superpan Press Film! 








Action pictures like this are easy indoors with flash-synchronized cameras! 
Think of the flash pictures you could make of activities around school, 


Ask for Ansco Superpan Press Film 








ANSCO READYFLASH CAMERA 


This modern, low-cost flash camera with a sturdy ali-metal 
body makes & big 2% x 3%” pictures on 620 film. Its 
1/50-second shutter is flash synchronized to let you make 
many kinds of unposed flashbulb pictures indoors. 


Readyflash Camera only ... $6.30 including tax 


$2.75 including tax 





A N SCO Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality.” 
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I. NEIGHBORS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


At the proper place on the map above— 


1. Write the letter A, to locate Argentina. 

2. Write the letter B, to locate Brazil 

3. Write the letter C, to locate Chile 

4. Shade lightly the approximate region of the Andes 
Mountains. 

5. Write the word Atlantic, to locate the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

6. Write the word Pacific, to locate the Pacific Ocean. 

7. Write the letter M, to locate Mexico. - 

8. Write the letter P, to locate the Panama Canal. 

9. Draw a dotted line to indicate the Equator. 

10. Write the letters CA, to locate Central America. 

11. Black in any parts of the United States which 


appear on the map. 
12. Draw a line to mark the approximate location of 
the Amazon River. 


ll. LATIN AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY 

Write letter of correct choice in blank space. 
—_1. The most widely spoken language in Latin Amer- 
ica is: (a) Portuguese; (b) French; (c) Spanish. 
__2. Which statement is not true of Latin America? 
(a) most of the people cannot read or write; (b) pov- 
erty is widespread; (c) most of the people work in fac- 
tories. 
—3. Venezuela's “autopista” is: (a) a super-highway; 
(b) a skyscraper; (c) a flood-control dam. 
__4. Latin America’s fastest-growing city is: (a) Ha- 
vana; (b) Sao Paulo; (c) Buenos Aires. 
__.5. U.S. industry is greatly interested in Venezuela as 
a source of all the following except: (a) furs; (b) 
petroleum; (c) iron ore. 
__6. Bolivia is important to the U. S. as a source of: 
(a) diamonds; (b) tin; (c) rubber. 
__7. Latin America is important in world trade as a 
source of all the following except: (a) farm crops; (b) 
manufactured goods; (c) minerals. 
__.8. Compared in area with the United States, Latin 
America is: (a) about the same size; (b) much smaller; 


(c) much larger. 
i 


iil. MATCH THEM UP 


Write next to each item in Column A the letter of 

the item in Column B that fits best. 
A B 

__l. fomento a. Chief river of Brazil 
—_2. Peron b. Latin American improvement effort 
ee Seas c. Boss of Cuba 
ps 1. Boss of Argentina 
—4. Amazon ¢, People of mixed European and 
ee 


. Batista Indian descent 


IV. FACT OR OPINION? 
If the statement is true, write T; if false, write F; if 
it is an opinion, write O. 
—_1. Latin America is our ally under the Rio Pact. 
__2. If we don’t give Latin America more aid, the Latin 
Americans may become anti-United States. 
__3. No U. S. economic aid goes to Latin America. 
4. We should give Europe preference over Latin 
America for U. S. aid. 
__5. Europe produces far more industrial goods than 
Latin America. 


V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 


Latin America is important to the U. S. because 
( Answer on separate sheet of paper. ) 


If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 3 points for each item in 
Groups I, Il, Il; 5 for each item in Group IV. Total, 100. 





Q. A boy who's 
shorter than I am 
often asks me for 
dates. Should I 
accept? I like him 
a lot, but does the 
difference in 
height matter 
very much? 

Gay Head 

A. Whether Eric is shorter than 
you or a great deal taller than you, a 
difference in height really matters 
only as much as you two let it mat- 
ter. A short boy who's friendly and 
fun to be with is a much better date 
than a six-footer who can’t keep up 
a conversation. Besides, boys reach 
their full growth a bit later than 
girls; Eric may catch up to you yet! 

So stand up straight when you're 
with Eric, and remember that he 
wasn't too worried by the height 
problem to ask you for a date in the 
first place. If he doesn’t let it bother 
him, why should you? 


Q. I'm getting the reputation of 
trying to hand all the girls a line, and 
I don't like it. Maybe: do exaggerate 
some, but I usually mean most of 
what I say, and girls like to get com- 
pliments, don’t they? 


A. Of course girls like to be com- 
plimented, but only sincerely. Try to 
mean all of what you say—or don’t 
say it. 

If you think Alice dances well, tell 
her so; but don’t serve up the com- 


pliment with too much frosting. If || 


Linda’s dress is becoming or if 
Gracie tells a funny story, make an 
appreciative remark, but don’t over- 
do it. When you say too much, a girl 
is likely to be suspicious! 

Limit yourself to sincere compli- 
ments that a girl will be glad to be- 
lieve. And the next time you feel the 
urge to “exaggerate some” in telling 
a gal about her charms, stop—and 
remember to hold that line! 


If you have a question which you 
would like to have answered in “Ask 


Gay Head,” send it 
World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
York 10, N, Y. 


New 


—_ 
In our letters last spring, we talked 
about the advantages of starting an 
insurance program while you're young — 
how it saves you money all through life 
and provides an excellent investment. 
In addition, Jerry, life insurance is 


just about the best and easiest savings 
plan I've ever discovered. 

To get ahead and be ready for 
emergencies or opportunities, you've got 
to set aside some portion of your 
earnings. That's just common sense. 

But unless there's some necessity for 
saving, most of us don't get far We 
waste a little here — a little there — 
and before we realize it there's nothing 
left to save. 

By starting a life insurance plan, 
you'll form the habit of setting aside 
the money needed for premiums just as 





to: Gay Head, F 


‘you do for board and room or the payment 
‘on your car. Before you know it, you'll 
|have money accumulating and working for 
lyou — paying you dividends. And, of 
course, your money is always available, 
if you should need it for any purpose. 

It's a plan that can't fail. What's 
more, once you get the habit of Saving 
‘part of your income regularly——the rest 
of your income seems to go further, too. 
You've money in your pocket for the 
things you want to buy. 


Affectionately, 


Nad 


THE 


- MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
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The Hero Type— 


World Series Style 


Babe Ruth 


AVING had to write this before the 

World Series, I may be sticking my 
neck out a bit. The Series might have 
produced a 24-karat hero—some guy 
who belted four or five homers or may 
be pitched two or three shutouts. 

But I doubt it. The “World Series 
Hero” type seems to be vanishing—like 
the buffalo and the nickel yo-yo. Don't 
ask me why. It just seems to be so. 
Who was the “Hero” of the 1951 Se 
ries? Nobody. Of the 1950 Series? Ditto 
Of the ’49 Series? Likewise. 

You have to go back to the 1946 
classic to find a knight in shining 
flannel. I refer to Harry Brecheen. The 
Cardinal southpaw licked the Red Sox 
three times that fall, becoming the first 
left-hander ever to chalk up three vic 
tories in a Series. 

The greatest of all pitching feats 
however, was turned in by Christy 
Mathewson. The big Giant Hall-of 
Famer shut out the Athletics three times 
in the 1905 Series, pitching 28 score 
less innings. 

Oddly enough, this scoreless-inning 
streak isn’t a World Series mark. The 
record is 29 2/3 innings. And guess 
who holds it? Babe Ruth! Before turn 
ing to the outfield, where he could 
make his bat felt every day, the Bam 
bino was a terrific pitcher. 

As wonderful as these feats were, | 
don't think they were as dramatic as 
threé others I could think of. 

1. Old Pete Alexander’s relief pitch- 
ing in the last game of the 1926 Series. 
The Yankees and Cardinals had split 
the first six games. In the final game 
the Cards were leading 3-2 in the 
seventh inning when the Yanks loaded 
the bases with two out. 

Half asleep in the bullpen was Old 
Pete. He had beaten the Yanks the day 
before and figured his services wouldn't 
be needed again. But Pete got the 
S.0.S. Facing him was Tony Lazzeri, 
the Yankee clouter. Up went Pete’s 
arm, down. Five times. Ball. Strike 
Strike. Foul, Strike three! And Pete be- 
came the “Hero” of America. 

2. As the Athletics steamed into the 
1929 Series against the Cubs, Manager 
Connie Mack had four great pitchers— 


Grove, Earnshaw, Walberg, and Rom- 
mel. But Connie shocked the baseball 
world by starting an ancient, ailing, 
has-been—Howard Ehmke. Ehmke had 
twirled only 55 innings during the en 
tire season. But that day he set a Series 
record by whiffing 13 Cubs in a 3-] 
victory. 

3. It was the fourth game of the 
1947 Series between the Yankees and 
the Dodgers. Last half of the ninth, the 
Dodgers up, the crowd tense with ex 
citement. Bill Bevens, the Yankee 
pitcher, was just one out away from 
the first no-hit game in Series history. 

At bat was a pinch-hitter, Cookie 
Lavagetto. Bevens carefully worked on 
Two strikes. Now Bill 
one strike away from all-time 
In he came with the next pitch—and, 
boom! Lavagetto bounced a double off 
the right-field wall. Heartbreak. 

Sometimes a whole team can become 
a Hero. Take that 1929 Cub-Athletic 
series, for example. The Cubs went into 
the seventh inning of the fourth game 
with a fat 8-0 lead. Only a near-miracle 
could keep them from winning. 

That's exactly what happened. Here's 
how the Athletics exploded: Simmons 


him was just 


fame. 


Old Pete Alexander, the relief pitcher 
who won the famous 1926 World Series. 


hit a homer. Foxx singled. Miller sin- 
gled. Dykes singled. Boley singled. 
Burns popped out. Bishop singled. 
Haas doubled. Cochrane walked. Sim- 
mons, up for the second time, singled. 
Foxx singled. Miller was hit by a 
pitched ball. Dykes doubled. The next 
two batters fanned. Total: 10 hits, 10 
runs! 

No hero’s list is complete without 
mention of Lou Gehrig, the greatest 
Series hero of them all. Gehrig played 
in seven Series, batted .361, and 
knocked in 35 runs—the all-time récord. 

The Iron Horse’s best series were 
1928 and 1932. In ’28, Lou poled four 
homers and clouted the ball for a .545 
average. Four years later, he staged 
the greatest one-man show ever seen 
on a World Series diamond. He scored 
nine runs, clouted three homers, batted 
in eight runs, and hit .529—all this in 
just four games! 

It was in that same series (against 
the Cubs) that Babe Ruth made the 
most daring gesture in Series history. 
The Cub’ players and fans had been 
“riding” the Babe cruelly all during 
the series. As Babe came to bat in the 
fifth inning of the third game, the boos 
grew into a storm. The pitcher sneaked 
over two strikes and the crowd yelped 
with joy 

The Babe stepped out of the box and 
grinhed. He pointed his finger at the 
centerfield stands. His meaning was 
plain. He was telling them all that he 
was going to hammer the next pitch in- 
to the farthest corner of the lot. 

Back into the box he stepped—and 
poled a terrific liner over the wire fence 
at which he had pointed! 

That’s what I mean by the “Hero” 
type. Did anybody in the 1952 World 
Series flash any of this sort of magic? 

~HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


lron-Man Lou Gehrig, the -homer-hitting 
hero of the 1928 and 1932 World Series. 





Crowd or Clique? 


Ted Robins, Marv Simonds, and a 
few others in their high school gang, 
were “chewing the fat” as they drank 
Cokes in their favorite hangout. 

“Let me tell you something I heard 
yesterday,” Ted said. “I was talking to 
Bev Nickerson, and she made a remark 
that really surprised me. She said our 
crowd is considered a snobbish little 
clique.” 

“Well,” Marv argued, “what if we 
are a clique? We get along well together 
because we like the same things. We 
come from the same kinds of families— 
we're all going to college. You pal 
around with a certain group for social 
reasons, so you try to find people like 
yourself. It would be silly for us to 
bring a lot of other kids into our crowd. 
They wouldn't get anything out of it, 
and neither would we. Besides, then 
there'd be too many of us to do things 
as a group.” 

- 2 


1. What is a “clique”? Are there any 
in your school? Do you belong to one? 
Do you consider cliques “snobbish”? Is 
a clique all right if its members keep to 
themselves only in their social life but 
take part with everyone else in school 


activities? Is there anything wrong in 


boys and girls of the same interests 
having fun together as a gang? Eyen if 
they always stick together and are 
choosy about whom they let go around 
with them? When does a “gang” or 
“crowd” become a “clique”? 

2. Does an unfriendly, exclusive 
clique do any harm to a school and to 
school spirit? If so, how? Do the mem- 
bers of a clique lose out on valuable and 
interesting contacts with others? Do 
they hurt themselves more than they 
hurt the people they exclude? 

3. How about the “outsider” who gets 
the cold shoulder from a school clique? 
How would you feel if you were “the 
victim”? Is he losing valuable contacts? 
What should he do? Give the “cold 
freeze” treatment to the clique mem- 
bers? Treat them in a friendly way even 
when they snub him? 

4. If a member of a clique thinks his 
group is snobbish, what can he do? 
Withdraw completely from that group? 
Make a point of having other friends, 
and introducing these friends to his 
clique? Point out to his “clique friends” 
that their attitude is undemocratic? 





HIGH SCHOOL MEN! GET THIS 


GEM-MENNEN SPECIAL! 
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COMPLETE SHAVING KIT* 


@ New Feather Weight 
NEVER BEFORE OFFERED GEM RAZOR 


AT THIS PRICE! © 5 Super-Keen 
This exciting kit is yours for GEM BLADES 


only 25¢—an unusual value 
to start high school men on 
the road to better shaves. 


© Introductory sizes of 
Make the famous Gem MENNEN 


Finger Tip Test—discover Brushless Shave Cream ... 


how much smoother, easier 
.:. how much more refresh- 
ing it is to shave the Gem 
way! 


Mennen Skin Bracer... 
Mennen Cream Hair Oil! 


HOP TO IT! TEAR OUT... MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
eeoeoeovoeseveveeeevee eevee e ee © © @ @ 
AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP., Dept. AA, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Dear Gem: Okay! Here’s 25¢. Send me that Gem-Mennen Special — 
and put it on the express track to: 


My age is 
SMART TIP! Scotch-Tape your coin(s) to this coupon! 
@eeee<ee@eee@eesteeenenee#eenee#e#e#ee#e#e#e#e#e##e#@# 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, ““How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Queifiin Bou 


Q. I'm afraid to eat chocolate be- 
cause it might make my face break out. 
My father says a little chocolate won't 
hurt me. Does chocolate hurt the com- 
plexion? 


A. If you have a tendency to break 
out in pimples, the less chocolate you 
eat, the better. On the other hand, if 
your skin is elear, there is no reason 
why you shouldn’t enjoy chocolate in 
any of its forms—plain, in milk shakes, 
puddings or cakes. Chocolate is an ex- 
cellent energy food and makes a good 
after-school snack. Just be sure you 
don’t eat too much, or it wil! spoil your 
appetite for other foods. 


Q. Does it matter what style of shoe 

wear, as long a* the heels are low? 

I like to wear flat sandals, but I want 

to be sure I won't have foot troubles 
later. 


A. For regular wear during the day, 
the oxford type of shoe is best. It pro- 
vides ‘the support your foot needs. Moc- 
casins, “ballets,” or play shoes are all 
right for loafing, but will tire your feet 
if worn constantly. Save yourself from 
developing foot troubles by buying 
shoes wisely. A good shoe should fit 
snugly around the arch and instep. The 
inner line of the shoe should be almost 
straight from heel to toe—not pointed at 
the toes, Let the salesman measure your 
foot for length and width every time 
you buy a pair of new shoes. 


Q. I never eat butter on bread. Am 
I missing anything by not eating it? 


A. Butter is important chiefly for the 
fat and Vitamin A which it provides. 
The body needs some fat for normal 
development. Butter is the most easily 
digested form of fat. Also, because it 
has such a good flavor, most people 
like to use it. However, if you can get 
some fat in your meals from cream, 
cheese, ice cream, meats, mayonnaise 


and other salad dressings, peanut but- 
ter and the fats used in cooking, you 
can get along without butter. You can 
get Vitamin A in green and yellow 
vegetables, tomato juice, and cheese. 
o 2 7 
Light of Your Life 

Have you ever been “see-sick”? If 
you find yourself frowning, peering, 
squinting, and headachy, better have 
an eye doctor examine you. Eyestrain 
may lead to more serious eye trouble. 

And speaking of eyes, let's shed a 
little light on the subject. Dim light 
strains your eyes. A shaded lamp with 
at least a 100-watt bulb provides a 
good light for studying. Set the lamp a 
little behind you and to one side, so 
that it doesn’t cast a shadow. Don’t let 
the light shine directly on your book 
or paper, because that will produce a 
glare 


Hey, Fellers! 
Three ways to win 
Your lady fair: 
Clean nails, shined shoes, 
And well-brushed hair. 


Cook’s Corner. Hot stuff is what the 
gang wants after a cold session at the 
stadium, If you are having friends come 
to your house, warm them up with this 
quick and tempting variation of the 
famous Italian pizza (PEET za). 

Split English muffins and toast lightly. 
On each muffin half, spread canned or 
stewed tomato pulp, top with a thin 
slice of American p oa sprinkle with 
salt, a bit cf cayenne pepper, and a 
little grated Parmesan-type + el Pour 
a teaspoonful of salad oil over each 
muffin. Place in a shallow baking pan 
and bake in a moderately hot oven 
(400° F) for about 15 minutes. Be 
sure to make plenty—these miniature 
pizzas are gobbled up fast! 


Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Alcide de Gasperi (p. 2)—ial ché dé dé 
gis pé ré. 

Aachen (p. 2)—é kén. 

Konrad Adenauer (p. 2)—kén rat a dé 
nou ér. 

Schuman (p. 2)—shdé0 min. 

Lorraine (p. 2)—Il6 ran. 

Jean Monnet (p. 2)—zhin mé né. 

Paul-Henri Spaak (p. 2)—pé6l an ré spdk. 

Cristobal Colon (p. 7)—krés té bal k6 
lon. 

dia de la raza (p. 7)—dé a da la rd za. 

Cuzco (p. 10)—kéds ko. 

Incas (p. 10)—ing kas. 

llamas (p. 10)—laé mas. 

Andes (p. 10)—dn déz. 

mestizo (p. 10)—més té 26. 

Buenos Aires (p. 10)—bwd niis ar &z. 

Uruguay (p. 10)—ér i gwi. 

Haiti (p. 10)—hé tt. 

Peron (p. 10)—pa rén. 

Trujillo (p. 10)—tré0 hé ly6. 

Batista (p. 10)—ba tés ta. 

Remon (p. 10)—ré mén. 

Odria (p. 10)—6 dré a. 

Ruiz Cortines (p. 10)—r60 és kér té nas. 

Sao Paulo (p. 11)—sou pou 160. 

manana (p. 11)—mi nyd na 

yanquis (p. 11)—ydng kés. 

siesta (p. 11)—si és ta. 

fiesta (p. 11)—fyés ta. 

fomento (p. 11)—f6 mén td. 

Caracas (p. 11)—ka rdk as 

La Guaira (p. 11)—la gwi ri. 

Presidente Aleman (p. 11)—préz I dént é 
a 1A médn 

Cerro Bolivar (p. 11)—sé r6 bb lé viir. 

Concepcion (p. 11)—kén sép sydn. 





AMERICAN fk LIBERTY 


What does it really mean? 


Fourth in a series of statements of the 
“Premises of American Liberty,”’ prepared by 
the Citizenship Education Project of Teachers 
College, Columbic University—a_ project 
aimed at strengthening the teaching of 
American citizenship. The “Premises” are 
drawn from Federal and State constitutions, 
laws, and court decisions. 


THE FREE INDIVIDUAL 
Freedom from Unjust Laws 


a. The right to equal protection of 
the laws. 

b. No law may abridge the constitu- 
tional rights and guarantees of persons. 

c. No law may deprive any person of 
life, dberty, or property without due 
process of law. 

d. No ex post facto law may be 
passed. 

e. No bills of attainder may be passed. 

f. Treason is specifically defined in 
the Constitution. 





++. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids, We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

I agree with C. Shectman about hav- 
ing fashion news for the girls once a 
month. Of course, we can’t forget the 
boys. You could have something else 
that the boys are interested in once a 
month. 

As for Gay Head, I wish she had a 
longer column. Things I read in her 
column help me to see where I am 
wrong and help me on dates. 

Otherwise, I really enjoy reading 
World Week. 

Rayleen Weiner 
Walker Jr. H. S. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Dear Editor: 

I think that, since someone men- 
tioned fashions for the girls, you ought 
to publish a weekly pattern for boys to 
use in the shop. 

You should make it about wood or 
metal working projects, and should con- 
sider the season—not only the weather, 
but also the season in the sports and 
hobby worlds. 

Frank Hogan 
East Detroit (Mich.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

I agree with Miss C. Shectman that 
World Week should have more fashion 
news for girls. 

I also think that you should have 
another game in World Week. Other- 
wise it is a very interesting magazine. 

Dorene Gross 
Ekalaka (Mont.) Grade School 


Dear Editor: 

My friend, Nobuya Abe, a Japanese 
school teacher, has written me that his 
pupils would like to exchange letters 
with their counterparts in the United 
States. The children in Abe’s school 
have a knowledge of English, as it is a 
required subject there. 

The address is: Suimei Junior High 
School; Shikotsuko Post Office, Hok- 


kaido, Japan. 
Frank Cortale 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
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for clearer writing... 
for better grades... 


CHOOSE 


the right point for 


the way you write 


You'll write your neatest, 
clearest, grade-getting best — 
when your pen is an Esterbrook 
—with,the right point for you. 
So, today, get an Esterbrook. 
Choose your point style from the 
world’s largest selection. Fit the 
point into the pen yourself. 

All points instantly replaceable 
in case of damage. 

At all pen counters. 





Only a few of the 
more popular point 
styles shown. 





FOUNTAIN PEN 
ESTERBROOK — AMERICA’S PEN NAME SINCE 1858 
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“ Fourth Ave New York 10 


"300 Mie 
THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WoRTH 
UP TO 25ef ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


75. New York 








Niagara Stamp Co., Niagars-on-the-Loke 122, Con. 
FREE MINT BRITISH COLONIES 


from Tonga, Seychelles, Brunei, Transjordan, 
Sarawak, Solomon Islands, Caymans, Gilbert 
Ellice—FREE with approvals 

VIKING, 130-G Clinton %., Brooklyn 2, N. Y 


GIGANTIC Pee IRE 
Includes Triangles, Early United States Fl 
~ Animals — Commemoratives — British 


Colonies — High Value Pictorials, ete 

Complete Collection plus Big Mlustrated 

Magazine all free with eal Send 5¢ for postage 
GRAY STAMP CO., $8, Toronto, Canada 


WOW! sfs2° | Qc 


leuivtews themp Co, Opt. 310, “Jamestown, nw. Y 


UNI-ED STATES ONLY 


We sell U. &. stamps only at attractive 
low prices. Sen: s 














0¢ coin for our U 
Price List and a $5.00 stamp 


ADAM K. BERT Pititncren. “rs: 


FRE E ! ata a. the 2B say ay Ry 


32 ilustrated. Includes valu 
able * Collector's. Dictionary,” Stamp Treas 
ures and World’s Ten Rarest Stamps. Also Approvals 
GARCELON STAMP CO.. Box 1194, Calais, Maine 











GORGEOUS “ORCHID” DIAMOND! 


plus Enormous 5-colored Fiag stamp, Will Rogers 

Airmail,"’ lst USA commemorative, Midget, 

Cupies, Harem Girl, and 26 other all different stamps 
LI, FREE to approval buyers for 3c postage 

seLwonT STAMP CO., Dept. 60, ange 15, D.C 


U.S. ARMY & NAVY HEROES 


& coining featuring U. 8. & Navy Heroes 
ary” and, others from wes f iis Crs Civis & Revolution- 
rial History. \0c with 


Pargaig Ug. approvals, Harmon-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Il DIFFERENT STAMPS 
including Commemoratives, Charities, 
agg rove) buy Sets, etc. Only 

‘ers. 
BADOER STAMP CO” Dept. O. Milwaukee 3, Wise 
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for them and return the ones you do not wish 
to buy. if you do not intend to buy ony of the 
return them promptly, being 
to write your nome and address in the upper 
elope in which you re- 
turn Magazines will de all in 
their power to protect their readers from unfair 
a. Any reader who considers that he has 
Soe? 2 wre of Ne, sespense to an 
zines is urged to 
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A First for the U.N. 


October 24 is United Nations Day. 
On that day the 60 member nations will 
celebrate the U. N.’s seventh birthday. 
The U. N. came into being on October 
24, 1945, when 50 nations approved the 
U. N. Charter, or constitution, at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

On October 24 the U. N. will issue 
its first commemorative. The stamp, 
shown below, is a 5-cent blue. It honors 
the work done on the Charter at San 
Francisco. The stamp shows the Vet- 


| erans War Memorial, the building in 
| which the delegates met. It also shows 





the official U. N. emblem, a laurel wreath 
around a map of the world. 

On the border of the stamp are the 
words “United Nations” in English, 
Spanish, Chinese, French, and Russian. 
These are the five official languages 
used at all U. N. meetings. 

The stamp is a 5-center because that 
is the amount of postage required to 
send a letter by regular mail from one 
country to another. The U. N. is made 
up of many countries. That's why it 
chose a 5-cent stamp. 

For first-day covers of the new stamp, 
send self-addressed envelopes to: U. N. 
Postal Administration, Room 218, Unit- 
ed Nations, N. Y. Write “First-Day 
Cover” on the upper left-hand corner of 
each envelope. Ther enclose the en- 
velope, or envelopes, in an oute: one 
with your money order or check. For 
quicker service, write “For U. N. Day” 
on the outer envelope. 

STAMPING GROUNDS: “What is a 
first-day cover and what is the cost of 
one?” asks a group of collectors from 
Grand View School, Hamburg, Wis. 

It is an envelope which carries a 
newly-issued postage stamp. Both the 
envelope and stamp are postmarked on 
the first day of the stamp’s official re- 
lease. The U. S. Post Office Department 
adds the words “First Day of Issue.” 
The cost of a first-day cover equals the 
price of the stamp. 





The first U. N. commemorative 





Fish Dinner 


A stout man wandered disconsolately 
around the aquarium looking gloomily 
at the fish in the tanks. The keeper, a 
friendly sort of fellow, approached him 
and said: “Well, sir, and what fish do 
you like best?” 

The answer came back sorrowfully: 


“Grilled herring, with mustard sauce.” 
Tab 


Space Slip 
Professor: “I will use my hat to rep- 
resent the planet Mars. Is there any 
question you wish to ask before I go 
on?” 


Student: “Yes, is Mars inhabited?” 
Eastern Kentucky Progress 


Addilepated Ads 


The following ads, clipped from vari- 
ous newspapers, speak for themselves— 
or do they? 

Lost—Green fountain pen by a man 
half full of ink. 

Wanted—Man to wash dishes and two 
waitresses. 

Wanted—Man with horse sense to 
drive a motor truck. 

Lost—A five-dollar bill by a working 


woman tied in a knot. 
Fireman's Fund Record 


Splash! 

Mother: “Where is Jimmy?” 

Dad: “If he knows as much about 
canoes as he thinks he does, he is out 
canoeing; but if he doesn’t know any 
more about them than I think he does, 


he’s swimming.” 
Mary Barnard in The Woman 


No Hurry 


She: “Sorry I'm late. I'll be dressed 


in a moment.” 
Date: “No hurry now, Ill have to 


go home and shave again.” 
College Chips 








SENIORS 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn Sensational Commissions! 


Have plenty of spending money during 
your senior yeor. Printcraft’s wide selec- 
tion of beautiful cards will enable you to . 
sell your entire class. America’s best plan 
and highest commission rate. A free 
Memory Book given with each order. Free 
cards for agents. 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1509 Maple Street Scranton 5, Pa. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 
Degree Courses: Advertising Design, Architec- 
ture, Art Teacher Education, Illustration, Indus- 
trial Design, interior and Textile Design. 
Certificate Courses: Advertising Design, Iliustra- 
tion, industrial Design, and Textile Design. 
James C. Boudreav, Dean Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
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Hard to Place 

“What did you do in civilian life?” 
asked the officer. 

Replied the draftee: “Oh, I mowed 
lawns, shoed horses, taught school, 
milked cows, mixed concrete, laid 
bricks, felled timber, dug coal, dug 
ditches, painted houses, sailed ships, 
grew oranges, cut hair, washed win- 
dows, shot rabbits, sawed wood, drove 
cars, made shoes, waxed floors, picked 
cotton, set type, played saxophone, sold 
insurance, baked bread, and built 
barns.” 

“Oh, well,” said the officer, “I guess 


we'll be able to fit you in somewhere.” 
Marion Co. (Ind.) Mail 


No Use 

A tall cowboy, 10-gallon hat and all, 
was sauntering around a large depart- 
ment store. A salesgirl asked him if she 
could be of assistance. 

“No, ma’am,” he replied. “I reckon 
not. I've never seen so many things I 
could do without.” 

R & BR Magazine 


Close Call 
Boy: “Dad, what do you call a man 
who drives a truck?” 
Dad: “That all depends on how close 


he comes to me.” 
McCall Spirit 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


The Movie Check List is printed each 
week as your movie-going guide. Here’s 
how our check system works: “Tops, 
don’t miss—cream-of-the-crop films you're 
likely to remember for two or three years. 
“1“'"Good — all-around, good entertain- 
ment; just short of being top-notch. 
“i“F air—interesting in part to some movie- 
goers. “Save your money—dull, untrue, or 
even harmful. 

Drama: “The Big Skywrrr 
ivory Hunter. “Ivanhoe. ““i/The 
Miracle of Our Lady of Fatima. “ww 
Diplomatic Courier. “Les Miserables. 
wvieThe Story of Will Rogers. -~ww 
Story of Robin Hood. “##The Quiet 
Man. “Under the Red Sea. “Red 
Planet Mars. “Duel at Silver Creek. 
“One Minute to Zero. “Lure of the 
Wilderness. “Untamed Frontier. “Glory 
Alley 

Comedy: ““ Washington Story. “Wi 
Dreamboat. “Fearless Fagan. Mi 
The Happy Time. “Son of Paleface. 
wivwPat and Mike. “Francis Goes 
to West Point. ~“Jumping Jacks. “i 
Monkey Business. Lost in Alaska, 

Musical: “Where's Charley? mv 
Just for You. “The Merry Widow. 
“i Because You're Mine. 


A Good Idea 
Guest: “This party is awful dull. I 
think I'll go home.” 
Host: “Fine, old boy—that will sure 
help.” 
Farm Journe! 
Easy 
Corporal: “Now, Private, if you stood 
with your back to the north and your 
face to the south, what would be on 
your left hand?” 
Private: “Fingers.” 
The X-Change 


39 


Mad for Music! 

The second-floor tenant called the 

tenant below and shouted, “If you don’t 

stop playing that blasted saxophone, I'll 
go crazy.” 

“I guess it’s too late,” came the reply. 

“I stopped an hour ago.” 


The Lincoln 


Big Question 
In the window of a reducing salon: 
“What Have You Got To Lose?” 


Between Calls 








job today ! 


to advance. 


for tomorrow! 


Sara's thought for tomorrow accounts for her 


She added up the many advantages of a tele- 
phone career—good starting salary even without 
experience, pleasant surroundings and the chance 


. 


She enjoys her job as Accounting Clerk, be- 
cause she can use the courses she liked best in 
school. Hers is just one of the many interesting 
telephone jobs you can count on in your thought 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 


+The new telephone company film, “A thought for tomorrow,” 


is being shown in many high schools this year. Seen it yet? 





Here are some questions and answers about energy and strength. If you know the answers 


and apply them — it may help you make the team. Even if you don’t figure as Olympic mate- 
rial, the answers to these questions will help you to better he: ilth, more energy and more fun. 





1. What 3 things are essential to 
success in any athletics ? 


As your coach or doctor will tell you, athletes need regular 
practice, regular sleep, and regular, well-balanced meals. In 
‘fact, these are good rules for everybody — not only athletes. 
‘Get plenty of exercise, sleep at least eight hours eve ry 
night and eat meals which include all of the basic foods, 
regularly. Be sure your diet includes plenty of milk, meat, 
vegetables, eggs, ‘fruit and bread. 


2. What is a good food for extra energy ? 


Did you ever notice how many champion athletes eat a 
light meal which includes toast before big events? That's 
because bread or toast is a great producer of energy, and 
digests easily. Bread starts to release fuel for energy almost 
as soon as it is eaten. It continues to release this energy 
steadily over a long period. Eat bread at every meal every 
day. It gives you abundant energy for hard work and play. 


3. How do top coaches feel about the 
value of bread ? 


Coach “Biggie” Munn of Michigan State has been produe- 
ing top football teams for years. Last year Michigan State 
had a record of 9 wins and no defeats. They humbled mighty 
Notre Dame, defeated Michigan and other football powers 
—were high up in the voting for the mythical national 
championship. Coach Munn says, “This is my twenty-first 
year of college coaching. | have seen the ‘cream of the 
crop’ eat at training tables. All football players eat a well- 
balanced diet whic h inc ludes panty of toast and bread.” 









































Where to 
Find It | 


More Than 600 Sources of Aids and Services for Educators 


AST January a group met for two days around a big U. S. Office of 
Education conference table. Present were teachers, supervisors, and 
business representatives. Their subject: “How can business and education 
work together so that the resources expended for educational materials 
are used to the best advantage of all concerned?” They concluded that 
good teaching aids “add interest to the learning process; add important 
information to that available in most reference books; help individuals 
develop judgment and discrimination, initiative and self-direction.” 
Every school bulletin board, every bookshelf, every equipment cabinet 
bears witness that business is an active junior partner in U. S. education. 
For the fifth time Scholastic Teacher supplies a Where to Find It guide to 
useful commercial and non-commercial] aids to school-keeping. If you can’t 
find here what you look for, write to us. We'll do our best to serve you. 


TEACHING AIDS 


(Key: P, pamphlets, leaflets; C, charts, 
posters, pictures; F, films, filmstrips; L, 
list of aids; R, records; M, magazines.) 


Agriculture 


Agriculture Dept., Chamber of Commerce of 
U. S., Washington, D. C. (P.) 

wx Agricultural Research Dept., Swift and Co., 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, ll. (P, C, 
F.) 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago 1, Il. (P.) 

Assn. of Land Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Case Company, J. 1., Racine, Wis., (P, C, F.) 

Dept. of Agriculture, 14 St. & Independence 
Ave. S. W., Washington, D. C. (P, C, F.) 

Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union 
of America (National Farmers Union), 
1555 Sherman St., Denver 2, Colo. (P, C, 
L, M.) 

Food and Agriculture Org. of United Na- 
tions (North American Regional Office), 
1325 C St.. S. W., Washington 25, D. C. 
(P, C, F, L, M.) 

International Harvester Co., 180 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. (P, C, F.) 

National Grange, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (P, M.) 

National Planning Association, 800 21 St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. (P.) 


Clothing 

American Bemberg, 261 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 16 
(P, C.) 

American Viscose Corp., 
N. ¥. 1. (P, F.) 

Cluett, Peabedy and Co., 10 E. 40 St., N. Y. 
16. (P, C.) 

Celanese Corporation of America, N. Y. 16. 
(P, C, F.) 

E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Textiles 
Fibers Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. (P, C, F.) 


350 Fifth Ave., 


X indicates an advertisement in this issue con- 
taining additional information. 

&kindicates co-sp of Scholastic Art er 
Photography Awards. 





—Editor 


Good Housekeeping Institute, 57 St. @ 
Eighth Ave., N. Y. 19. (P, C.) 

Household Finance Corp., 919 N Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. (P.) 

Sloan Foundation Project in Applied Eco- 
nomics, Univ. of Vermont, School of Ed., 
Burlington, Vt. (P.) 

The Wool Bureau, 16 W. 46 St., 
(P, C, F, M.) 


N. Y¥. 36. 


Communications 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 195 
Broadviay, N. Y. 7 

Bell Telephone System, Bell Business Office 
nm. ¥. %. &, C, FF.) 

Film Council of America, 
Evanston, Il 

General Electric Co., Educational Service 
Div., 1 River Rd., Schenectady 5, N. ¥Y. (P.) 

Motion Picture Assn. of America, 28 W. 44 
St., N. Y. 18. (P, C.) 

National Assn. of Broadcasters, 1771 N St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C 

National Broadcasting Co., 
Plaza, N. Y. 20. (P.) 

Post Office Dept., Chief Post Office Inspec- 
tor, Information Service, Washington, 25, 
D. C. (P.) 


600 Davis St., 
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All t did was 
write a card 





Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J. 
(P, C, F.) 

Western Union Telegraph 
St. N. Y. 13. (P.) 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., School Service, 
246 E. Fourth St., Mansfield, Ohio, (P, 


Cc, ¥.) 


Co.. @ Hudson 


Conservation 
(see also Agriculture) 


American Nature Association, 1214 16 St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. (P, F, R, M.) 
California Redwood Assn., 576 Sacramento 

St., San Francisco 11, Calif. (P, F.) 

Chamber of Commerce of U. S., Natural 
Resources Dept., 1615 H St.. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (P.) 

Dept. of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, 14 St. & Independence Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (P, C, F, L.) 

Dept. of the Interior, C St 
Washington, D. C. 

Garden Club of America, Conservation Com- 
mittee, 15 E. 58 St.. N. Y. (P, F.) 

National Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 28. (P, C, F, L, R, M.) 

National Park Service, Dept. of the Inte- 
rior, Washington 25, D. C. (P.) 

National Wildlife Federation, 3308 14 St., 
N. W., Washington 10, D. C. (P, F, L.) 
Tennessee Valley Authority, New Sprankle 

Bidg., Knoxville, Tenn. (P, F.) 

West Coast Lumbermen's Assn., 1410 8S. W. 

Morrison St., Portland 5, Ore. (P, F.) 


& 18 St. N. W 


Consumer Education—Economics 


The Advertising Council, Inc., 25 W. 45 St., 
N. Y. 36. (P.) 

American Bankers Assn., 12 E. 36 St. N. Y¥. 

Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, 20 St. & Constitution Ave., N. W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Boston Better Business Bureau, 52 Chauncy 
St., Boston, Mass. (P.) 

Brand Names Foundation, Inc., 37 W. 57 St., 
N. Y. 19. (P, C.) 

Comm. for Economic Development, 444 
Madison Ave. N. Y., 22. (P.) 
Consumer Education Study, 1201 
N .W. Washington 6, D. C. (P.) 
Grocery Mfrs. of America, 205 E. 42 St., N. Y. 

17. (P.) 

*Household Finance Corp., Consumer Edu- 
cation Dept. 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. (P, F.) 

Institute of Life Insurance, Ed. Div., 468 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. (P.) 

League of Women Voters of U. S., 1026 i7 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (P.) 

National Assn. of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, Paul E. Elicker, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (P, C, R, M.) 


(Continued on page 30-T) 
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National Better Business Bureau, 405 Lex- 
ington Ave., N. Y. 17. (P.) 
National Consumer-Retailer 
Broadway, N. Y. 23. (P.) 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
16 St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C 
National Ind. Conf. Board, 247 Park Ave., 
w. 3. BH. (CJ 
National Planning Assn., 800 21 
Washington 6, D. C. (P) 
Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida 
Washington, D. C. (P.) 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W 
N. Y. 36. (P, F, L, M, books.) 
U. S. Savings Bond Div., Ed. Section, Treas- 
ury Dept., Washington, D. C. (P, C, F. M.) 


Council 1860 


St. N. W 
Ave 


42nd St 


Education 
(See also Educational Organizations) 


American Music Conf. 332 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. (P, C, F, L.) 

Assn. for Childhood Education International, 
1200 15 St., N. W., Washington 5, D. ¢ 
(P, M.) 

Educator's Washington Dispatch, 100 Gar 
field Ave., New London, Conn. (P, C, M.) 

National Citizens’ Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools, 2 W. 45 St.. N. Y 

National Education Assn., 1201 16 St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (P, C, F. L, M.) 

National School Service Institute, Shop 307 
Palmer House, Chicago 3, Ill 


Office of Education, Federal! Security 


Agency, Washington 25, D.C. (P, F, L. R, 
M.) 


Food and Nutrition 

American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, 
1128 16 St., Washington 6, D.C. (P, F.) 

*xAmerican Can Co., 100 Park Ave., N. Y¥ 
(P, F. 

American Institute of Baking, 400 E. On- 
tario, Chicago 11, Ill. (P, C.) 

American Meat Institute, 59 E. Van 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. (P, C, F.) 

American Medical Assn., 535 N 
St.,-Chicago, Ill. (P.) 

Armour and Co., Consumer 
Chicago 9, Ill. (P, C, F.) 

Borden Co., 350 Madison Ave., 

*#Cereal Institute, Inc. 135 S 
Chicago 3, Ill. (P, C, F, L.) 

Cream of Wheat, 730 Stempson Blivd., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. (P, C.) 

Evaporated Milk Assn. 220 N 
Chicago 1, Ill. (P, C, F, L.) 

Federal Security Agency, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington 25, D. C. (P.) 

General Mills, Inc., Education Section, Pub- 
lic Services Dept., Minneapolis, Minn P, 
Cc, F, L.) 

Home Economics Institute, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Mansfield, Ohio. (P, C, F.) 

Kellogg Co., Home Economics Dept., Battle 
Creek, Mich. (P, Early Bird Breakfast Club 
Project.) 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co School 
Health Bureau, Health and Welfare Div 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10. (P, C, F.) 

Milk Industry Foundation, Chrysler Bidg 
N, ¥. 37. (P, C; ¥.) 

National Assn. of Margarine Manufacturers, 
Munsey Bidg., Washington 4, D. C. (P, C,) 

National Biscuit Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y¥ 
(P, C.) 

National 
Div., 1133 20 St., 
D..C.. (P.) 

National Dairy Council, 111 N 
Chicago 6, Til. (P, C, F, L.) 

National Fertilizer Assn., 616 Investment 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. (P, F.) 

National Garden Bureau, 407 S. Dearborn 
St.. Room 720, Chicago 5, Ill, (F.) 

National Livestock and Meat Board, 407 S 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. (P, C.) 

*Pan American Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall St., 
N. ¥. 5. (P, C, F.) 


guren 
Dearborn 
Dept 


Service 


N. Y. 17. (P.) 


LaSalle St., 


LaSalle St., 


Canners Assn.. Home Economics 
N. W., Washington 6 


Canal St 


¥Kindicates an advertisement in this issue con 
taining additional information. 

*&* indicates co-sponsor of Scholastic Art or 
Photography Awerds. 


Pet Milk Co., Home Economics Dept., St 
Louis, Mo. (P.) 

Practical Home Economics, 351 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y¥. 10. (P.) 

Procter and Gamble Educational Dept., Cin- 
nati 1, Ohio 

Sloan Foundation Project in Applied 
nomics, Bureau of School Service 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. (P.) 

Sugar Information, Inc.,:52 Wall St.. N. Y 
§. (P, C, F, L.) 

*xSwift and Co., Agricultural Research Dept., 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, I P 
Cc, #3 

United Fruit Co., 
North River, N. Y. 6 

Western Beet Sugar, 
Dept., P. O. Box 3594, San 
Calif. (P.) 

*Wheat Flour Institute, 309 W 
Blvd., Chicago 6, lll. (P, C, L.) 


Eco- 
Univ 


Educational! Dept., Pie: 
(P, C, F.) 

Consumer Service 
Francisco 


Jacks 


Fuels and Materials 


Aluminum Co. of America Edu 
Dept., Pittsburgh, Pa. (P, C, F.) 
American Forest Products Industrie 
18 St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 

F, L.) 

American Glassware 
N. Y. (P.) 

American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth 
Ave. N. ¥. 1. (P, F.) 

American Petroleum Institute 
N. Y¥. 20. (P. F.) 

American Zine Listitute, 35 E 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill, (P.) 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. (P.) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. (P, C.) 

*Bituminous Coal ‘Inst.tute, Educational 
Dept 320 Southern Bldg., Washington 5, 
D. C. (P, C, F, L.) 

Diamond Match Co., 
(P.) 

Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., 301 Tacoma 
Bidg., Tacoma 2, Wash. (P, C, F 

Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Public Re- 
lations Dept.. Akron 17, Ohio. (P, ¢ F.) 

Forest Service, U. S. Dept. of Agricuiture 
Washington 25, D. C. (P, C, F, L.) 

General Electric Co., Electronics Park 
Syracuse, N. Y 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Public Relations 
Dept. Akron, Ohio. (P, C, F.) 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Public Rela- 
tions Dept 1144 E. Market St Akron 
Ohio (P, C, F.) 

Gulf Oil Corp., P. O. Box 1166, Pittsburg 
30, Pa 

Inland Steel Co., 
cago 3, lll. (P.) 

International Harvester Co., 180 N. Mict 
gan Ave. Chicago 1, Ill. (P, F, L.) 

Mahogany Assn., Inc., 75 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Ill 

National Fertilizer Assn., 616 Investn 
Bidg., Washingten 5, D. C. (P, F 

National Paint, Varnish & Lacque 
1500 Rhode Island Ave., N. W Ww 
ton, D. ¢ 

Naturai Rubber Bureau, 1631 K 
Washington 6, D. C. (P, C.) 

Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., 

Ave., N. Y. 17 (P, C, F.) 

*Shell Oil Co., 50 W. 50 St.. N. Y 

Society of the Plastics Industry, I 
W. 44 St.. N. Y. 36. (P. C, F.) 

Standard Oil Co (N. J.) 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 20. (Serves East Coast only.) 

Standard Oil Co., (Calif.) 225 Bush St., San 
Francisco, Calif. ‘serve even 
states, Hawaii, Alaska), (P.) 

Western Pine Assn., Yeon Bldg., Portland 
4. Ore. (P. F.) 


Assn., 19 W. 44 St 


50 W. 50 St., 


Wacker 


122 E. 42 St., N. Y. 17 


38 S. Dearborn St 


Guidance 

American Personnel 
Inc., 1534 O St., N' W., 
D. C. (P, M.) 

Boston University, School & College Rela- 
tions, 705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. (P.) 

B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1746 
M St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 

Careers Research Monographs, Institute for 
Research, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 6, 
Ill. (Occupational Monographs, P) 

Committee on Careers in Nursing, 2 Park 
Ave., N : 

Federal Security Agency, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. (P.) 


and Guidance Assn., 
Washington 5 


National Assn. of Manufacturers, 14 W. 49 
nx. TF. S. , C.F. 

National Board of the Y. W. C 
ington Ave., N. Y. 22 (P.) 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. (P, L.) 

National Council of Jewish 
47 St. N. Y. 36. (P.) 

National Council of Y 
way, N. Y. 7. 

National Education Assn, 1201 16 St., N. W 
Washington 6, D. C. (P, C.) 

Netional Recreation Assn., 315 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. 10, (P, L, M.) 

Personnel Services, Inc., 
(Occupational Abstracts 
dex.) 

Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 W 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, lll. (P, C, F, L, 
Standardized tests & guidance materials.) 

State Employment Service Offices (see your 
local office) 

Supt. of Documents, U. S. Gov't. Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. (U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, Office of Education, Dept of Agri- 
culture publications, etc.) 

The Woman's Press. 600 
N. ¥. (P.) 

Vocational Guidance 
45 St.. N. Y. 36. (P.) 


A., 600 Lex- 


Women, 1 W 


M. C. A., 291 Broad- 


Peapack, N. J 
Occupational In- 


Lexington Ave., 


Manuals, Inc., 45 W 


Health and Safety 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 
Education Dept., 151 Farmington 
Hartford 15, Conn. (P, C. F.) 
American Automobile Assn 
Cc. (P.) 
American Cancer Society, Inc., 
St. N. Y. 4. (P, C, slides.) 
American Heart Assn., Inc 
N. Y. 19 (P, F, L.) 
Americen Medical Assn., Order 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill 
American National Red Cross, Washington 
13, D. C. (P, C.) 
American Optical Co 
American Optometric Assn Inc., 
Puc Inf rmation, 737 Jenkins 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Assn »9f Casualty and Surety 
69 John St.. N. Y. 38. (P.) 
Beiter Vision Institute Inc 
N. Y. 20 (P, C, F.) 
Bicycle Institute of America, Inc 122 E 
42 St., N. Y. 17. (P, C, F.) 
Bristol-Myers Co., Product 
Service Dept., 45 Rockefeller 
20. (P, C, L.) 
John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
Ed. Dept Boston 17, Mss. (P.) 
Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., School- Health 
jur., 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10 (P. F, L.) 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of N. Y., 1740 
Broadway, N. Y. 19 
National Board of Fire 
John St. N. Y. 7 
National Commission of Safetv Education, 
(NEA) 12)1 16 St N. W Washington 6, 
D. C. (P.) 
National Dairy Counci!, 111 N 
Chicago 6, Ill. (P, C.) 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5. (P, C, F.) 
National Highway Users Conf 
Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C 
National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. (P, ¢ L, M.) 
New York University Center for Safety Edu- 
cation, Washington Square, N. Y. 3. (P, C.) 
Sealtest Consumer Service, 230 Park Ave., 
ms ae 
Travelers Insurance Companies 
St., Hartford 15, Conn. (P.) 


Public 
Ave., 


Washington, 
47 Beaver 
1775 Broadway, 


Dept., 535 


Buffalo 11, N. ¥ 
Dept. of 
Bidg.., 


Companies 


630 Fifth Ave 


Division, Ed 
Plaza, N. Y¥ 


Health 


Underwriters, 85 


Canal St 


National 
(P, C, F.) 


700 Main 


Intercultural Relations 
American Council on Education. 744 Jackson 
N W., Washington 6 D.C. (P 
Bureau of Intercultural Education, 157 W 
13 St., N. Y. 11 
Institute for Democratic Education, Inc., 212 
Fifth Ave.. New York. 
National Assn. for the Advancement of Col. 
ored People, 20 W. 40 St., N. Y. 18. 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 
Social Science Foundation, 
Denver, Denver, Colo. (P.) 
(Continued on page 32-T) 
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ROOM-TO-ROOM 
PORTABILITY 


Convenient carrying case; 
the entire compact unit 


weighs just 29 pounds! 


Teachers all over the world prefer the Stylist by Ampro 
. because it’s the 16 mm. sound projector which is 
specifically designed for classroom work. The Stylist is 
light-weight, compact and gadget-free. It offers both 
sound and silent speeds. Yet, it’s a precision product 
guaranteed to provide brilliant, life-like projection . 


And for larger audiences.. 


Here is true professional 
sound projection for auditorium 
use. Write for complete descriptive 
literature. $549.00 complete. 


TO OPERATE 


The Stylist is simple to set up, 
threads in seconds. 


Children can run it! 


AMPRO 


| Fremous. For The Feuest | Fucasl 
Sa 


STYLIST 


With 8-inch Base Reflex-Type 


Speaker 


ECONOMY 
A BIG FEATURE 


Low, low maintenance cost; 
insures long film life! 


Unconditionally guaranteed! 


clear, vibrant sound. Educators know that they can 
depend upon Stylist performance to match that of 
equipment priced substantially higher. 

Call your own Ampro Audio-Visual Dealer for a 
no-obligation demonstration. See and hear for yourself 
why the Stylist, priced at $399.00, is best by teacher test! 


8-page “how-to-do-it” 
booklet which discusses the 
applications and methods of 
teaching with motion pictures. 


AMPRO CORPORATION 7 
(A General Precision Corporation Subsidiery) S$T-10-52 | 

2835 N. Western Ave., Chicage 18 
Gentlemen: Please send, at no cost or obligation, your I 
new booklet about teaching with motion pictures. i 
t 


Name 








City. State 





' 
1 
I 
f = Address 
j 
i 








you are vitally interested in 


TEMPO CONTROL 


as it applies in your daily teaching 


Now, you can contro! 
the Tempo and the Beat of all 
your records, with the new 


designed for 
TEACHING 
WITH 


Model RP-43VC 
$269.95 


The RHYTHMASTER, in addition to playing al! your 
33%, 45 and 78 records at their normal speeds, 
is the only — available that allows you to 
piay any record speed which best meets the 
exact requirements ef teacher and pupil! 
The RHYTHMASTER is @ complete, self-contained, 
high-fidelity, portable phonograph, designed for 
use indoors and outdoors... accommodating groups 
up to 1000 persons. it is a triple-duty instrument, 
serving as Phonograph, P.A. System and Radio 
Receiver, (used with your AM or FM tuner). 
Powerful amplifier and speaker afford undistorted 
vetume ith of your records and your voice at any 
ume. With microphone plugged in, the instructer 
superimpose his or her voice over the selec- 


u 
pe 


bbe mavrmngyD a sound investment... it is 

built to Precise standards and will 

serve rene , day-in and day-out, without 

maintenance or caktomn. 

me for free uate wee. which describes 
in detail, of REK-O-KUT Audio Equip- 

ment and its ieee in the Educational Field. 


RER-OF KUT CO. 


Long Island City, N.Y 
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Labor and Management 

American Federation of Labor, Workers 
Education Bureau, 724-9 St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. (P. F.) 

American Management Assoc., Inc., 
42 St.. New York 36, N. Y. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, U S$ 
Labor. Washington 25, D. C. (P.) 

*#Congress of Industrial Organizations, Dept. 
of Education and Research, 718 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C 

Department of Labor, Information 
Washington, D. C 

International Assn. of Machinists. 9 St. & 
Mt. Vernon Pl, Washington, D C 

Internationa) Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, Educationa! Dept. 1710 Broadway, 
N. YY. 19 (P, C, F, L; songs.) 

Nationa] Association of Manufacturers, 14 
W @ St. N.Y. 20. (P, C, F, L, M.) 

National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 16 

United Automobile Workers, 
Ave.. Detroit 1, Mich 

United States Chamber of Commerce, 1615 
H St N W., Washington 6, D. C. (P, 
F, M.) 

United 
LaSalle Hotel, 


330 W. 


Dept. of 


Dept., 


28 W. Warren 


States Jr. Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago 2, Ill 


Nations of the World 

Australian News and Inf. Bureau, 636 
Ave. N. Y. 20 (P, C, F, L.) 

Austrian State Tourist Dept., 48 E 
N. Y. 197. (P, C, F.) 

Officia! Belgian Tourist Bureau, 
Ave., N. Y. 17, (P, C, F.) 

British Inf. Services, 30 Rockefeller 
N Y. 20. (P, C, F, L.) 

The British Travel Assn., 
N.Y. 17 

Canadian Govt, Travel Bureau, Old Supreme 
Court Bidg., Ottawa, Ont., Canada (P, F.) 

Canadian Consulate General Inf Office 
620 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20. (P, C, F, L, R, M.) 
Other offices in Boston, Chicago, Detroit 
New Orleans, San Francisco 

Casa de Portugal, 620 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20 
(P, C.) 

Cuban Nat'l Tourist Comm., 
(Carcel) 109 Havana, Cuba. 
Danish Inf. Office, 588 Fifth Ave 
(P, M.) 
Dominican 
Ciudad Trujillo, 

c.) 

French Embassy Inf. Div., 610 
N. Y. 20. (also French Government 
Office) (P, C, F.) 

Finnish Nat'l Travel 
N. Y. 22 

German Tourist Inf 
N. Y. 36 

Govt. of India Inf 
Ave., N. W., Washington 8 
FF. RM.) 

Permanent Greek Delegation to U.N 
Sherry Netherland, 781 Fifth Ave 
21 

Hawaii Visitors 
Honolulu, T 

Consulate 


Fifth 
48 St., 
422 Madison 
Plaza 


336 Madison Ave., 


Capdevilla 
N. Y. 36 
Tourism 


Republic Director of 
Dominican Republic. (P 


Fifth Ave 
rourist 


Office, 41 E. 5O St 


Office, 11 W. 42 St., 
Services, 2107 Mass 
> c. 2. te 


Hotel 
N. ¥ 


Bureau, Dillinghan 


Icelandic General, 50 Bros 
N. Y. 4 
Irish Tourist 
Italian State Tourist 
N. Y¥. 22. (P, C, M.) 
Japanese Tourist Inf 

Plaza, N. Y. 20 
Consulate General of Luxembourg, 441 
Ave., N. Y. 17 
Travel Inf., 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y 


33 E. 50 St., N 
Office, 21 E 


Bureau 


Office, 10 Rockefeller 
Lex- 
ington 
Menaco 
20 
Netherlands Inf. Service, 10 
Plaza, N. Y. 20. (P.) 
Norwegian Inf. Service, Norway House, 290 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, (P, C, F, R.) 
Pan American Union, Washington 6 D. C 
(Aids on the Organization of American 
States and member nations: P, L, M.) 


Rockefeller 


* indicates an advertisement in this issue con- 
taining additional information. 
*&kindicates co-sponsor of Scholastic Art or 
Photography Awards. 


Tourist Bureau, Portuguese Government 
630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20. (P, C.) 

Union of South Africa Inf. Office, 655 
Madison Ave., N. Y. (P, C, F.) 

Spanish State Tourist Office, 247 Park Ave., 
N. ¥ 

Swedish Nat'l Travel Office, 630 Fifth Ave., 
N 

Swiss Nat'l Travel Office, N. Y 
20 

Turkish Inf. Office, 444 E. 52 St., N. Y. 22 

Yugoslav Inf. Center, 816 Fifth Ave., N. Y 
21. (P, C, F, R, M, Monthly Review, maps.) 


10 W. 49 St., 


Transportation 

Aircraft Industries Assn., 
Bidg., Washington 5, D. C 

American Airlines, 100 E. 42 St., New York. 

American Automobile Assn., Pennsylvania 
Ave. at 17 St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 
?, .& ao 

American Trucking Assn., Inc.. 1424 16 St., 
Y W., Washington 6, D. C. (P, F.) 

wAssn of American Railroads, School and 
College Service, Transportation Bidg., 
Washington 6 D.C. (P, C, F, L.) 

Assn. of Western Railways, Public Rela- 
tions Office, 105 W. Adams St.. Chicago 3 
lil. (P.) 

Automobile 
Center Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 
Md. (P, C.) 

Bicycle Institute of America, 
New York. (P, C, F.) 

Bureau of Educational Services, 401 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 13. (P, C.) 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, 
Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. (P.) 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road, 516 W. Jackson Blvd.. Chicago, Ill 
(F.) 

Chicago & North 
Madison, Chicago 6, 

Chicago and Southern Air 
Airport. Memphis, Tenn 

Civil Aeronautics Adm., Aviation Education 
Div., Washington 25, D. C. (P, F, L, R.) 

Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co 
Denver. Colo 

Eastern Air Lines, 10 
N. Y. 20 

Firestone Tire 
tions Dept 

General Motors Corp., 
Dept. of Public Relations, 
(P. C, F, L.) 

B. F. Goodrich Co 
Ohio. (P.) 

Goodyear Tire and 
Dept 1144 E. Market St 
(P, F.) 

Gr t Northern 
(P.) 

Grevhound 
Nl 

Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc., 102 
Kansas City, Mo. (P.) 

Missouri Pacific Lines, St 

Northeast Airlines, Inc., 
Airport, Boston 28, Mass 

Pan-American World Airways, 
Plaza North, Long Island City, 
F, M.) 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
sylvania Station, 30 St 
Pa. (P.) 

Pullman Co., Adv. Dept., Merchandise 
Plaza, Chicago 54, lll. (P.) 

Santa Fe Railway System, Pub. Rel 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il 

Southern Pacific Railroad, 65 Market St 
San Francisco, Calif. (P, C. F.) 

Trans World Airlines, Air World Education 
Services, 80 E. 42 St., N. Y. 17. (P, C, L 
Teachers Packets. Please specify age level 
or class level.) 

*#Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 

United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero Ave., 
cago 38, Ill (P, C, F, L.) 


610 Shoreham 
(P.) 


Manufacturer’s Assn., 320 New 
(P, F.) 
Baltimore 1 


122 E. 42 St 


406 Terminal 


Western Railway, 400 W 
Tl. (P.) 


Lines, Municipal 


Rockefeller Plaza, 


& Rubber Co., Public Rela- 
Akron 17, Ohio 

Educational Service, 
Detroit 2, Mich 
Pub. Rel. Dept., Akron 
Rubber Co., Pub. Rel 
Akren 16, Ohio 
Minn 


Railway, St. Paul 1, 


Lines, P. O. Box 821, Chicago 


E. 9 St 
Louis, Mo. (P. F.) 

Logan International 

(P.) 

28-19 Bridge 

a oo te 


Room 351, Penn- 
Philadelphia 4 


Mart 


Dept 


1416 Dodge St 


Chi- 


Educational Organizations 
Convention dates; journals; dues 
For other organizations see Education Di- 
rectory, Part 4, (education associations and 
directories), Office of Education. Also N.E.A 
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Junior America, too, will vote this 
fall—in mind and heart. In thousands 
of classrooms young people will dis- 
cuss and evaluate the topic in the 
spotlight of national interest—the 
1952 elections. They will form their 
own opinions about candidates and 
issues, take a long stride toward 
acquiring the fundamentals of good 
citizenship. During the next few 
weeks students all over America will 
gain an increased appreciation of 
their heritage as citizens of a free 
republic. While Junior America 
votes, in mind and heart, the future 
of American democracy is secure. 
Keep Junior America voting! 


To help Junior Americans reach 
mature, independent conclusions, the 
editors of Scholastic Magazines have 
prepared a factual, non-partisan 
study unit for use in schools— 
America Vores. This separately- 
bound supplement is being sent at 
no extra cost to all student sub- 
scribers (and their teachers) of 
Junior Scholastic, World Week, 
Practical English, and Senior Scho- 
lastic. 





; 






Contents include: How the President 
is elected—qualifications for voting 
and how to use voting machines and 
ballots; the electoral college, what it 
is, how it works; pictorial history 
of our political parties, how they be- 
gan, how they devil ed. Party plat- 
forms—plank-by ‘lel comparison of 
the major parties’ stands on foreign 

olicy, defense, inflation, social legis- 
Sete etc. The candidates—biogra- 
phies, personalities, qualifications of 
the presidential contenders. Personal 
messages to Scholastic readers from 
General Eisenhower and Governor 
Stevenson. Main issues of the cam- 
paign. Election of the 83rd Congress. 
Voting and non-voting—how to help 
get out the vote. A presidential his- 
tory crossword puzzle. 


America Vores is profusely illus- 
trated with pictorial maps, picto- 
grams, photographs, and political 
cartoons. A special feature is the 
election score card which is bound 
into each copy. This handy chart en- 
ables each student to keep an indi- 
vidual state-by-state record of elec- 
toral and popular votes and of gov- 
ernor and senator contests. 


MAIL YOUR SCHOLASTIC RENEWAL ORDER TODAY! 



























Reserve your copies of AMER- 
ICA VOTES while they last! 
Obtainable only through sub- 
scription to SENIOR SCHOLAS- 
TIC, WORLD WEEK, JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC, or PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH. Supply is limited, so 
don’t delay. Mail order card 
sent to you recently and copies 
of AMERICA VOTES for you 
and each of your students will 
be rushed to you. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
351 Fourth Avenue 
New York 190, N. Y. 

















teach them to y 


LEARN by LAR 


professional tape recorder 
for education 


The teaching load is lifted when your 
students can hear and correct their own mis 
takes. MagneCordette catches every audible 

sound and preserves it for study and 
self-improvement. Music analysis, 
speaking, foreign languages, dramatics, radio 
workshops, school programs or events 
— all can be recorded and reproduced just as 
the sounds were created—with realistic brilliance 
Designed for the professional but priced 
for your budget, MagneCordette is 
simple to operate, easily moved from 
room to room, and will adapt 
itself to your present sound system 


public 


Our local distributor will 
be happy to make a 
demonstration. See your 
classified telephone 
directory under ‘Re- 
corders” or write 

us for descriptive 
literature 


hs Ime. Deo. st-10 
225 W. Obie St., Chicoge 10, III. 
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Handbook. For education journals and edi- 
tors see directory, Educational Press Assn. 


American Assn. for Health, 
cation and Recreation 
Carl A. Troester, Jr., 1201 16 St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $10 (Prof); Journal 
& Research Quarterly; April 6-9, Los An- 
geles, Calif 

American Assn 

(NEA) 
Worth McClure, 1201 16 St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; $10; School Administrator: 
1952 Yearbook, The American School £u 
perintendency; 1953 convention Feb. 14- 
19, Atlantic City, N. J. (P, F, L.) 

American Educational Research Assn 
Frank W. Hubbard, 1201 16 St., N. W.,, 
Washington 6, D. C.; $8; Review of Edu- 
cational Research; subscription to the 
Review, $5; meets with Amer. Assn. of 
School Administrators. 

American Educational Theatre Assn 
Norman Philbrick, Dept. of Speech & 
Drama, Stanford Univ., Calif.; 1953-55 
Mouzon Law. University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas; $4.50; Educational Theatre Journal; 
Dec. 29-31, Cincinnati, Ohio. (L, M.) 

American Federation of Teachers 
Irvin Kuenzli, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill; $1.20 to $7.80; American 
Teacher 

American Library Assn. 

David H. Clift, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
11, I]; $6 to $20; ALA Bulletin, Booklist, 
College and Research Libraries, Top of 
the News, Public Libraries, Hospital Book 
Guide, Subscription Books. 

American Personnel and Guidance Assn 
Willa Norris, 1534 O St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C.; $6; The Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal—successor to Occupations; 
March 29-April 2; Chicago, Ill. (M) Bul- 
letin, Journal of Cataloguing and Classifi- 
cation; June 21-27. Los Angeles. (P, F, L, 
R, M.) 

American Teachers Association 
H. Council Trenholm, P. O. Box 271, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; $1; Bulletin: Montgomery 
Ala , 

Assn. for Education by Radio-Television 
John C. Crabbe, Station KCVN, Stockton, 
Calif.; $3; Journal of the AER; April-May 
(M.) 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum De- 

elooment 
George W 
Washington 6, D. C.:; $5; 
Leadership; Feb. 8-12, Cleveland 
(P, L, M.) 

Department 
(NEA) 
James McPherson 1201 16 St N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.: $5; Educational 
Screen; Summer meeting with NEA 

Dept. of Classroom Teachers (NEA) 

Hilda Maehling, 1201 16 St., N. W., Wash 

ington 6, D. C.; no dues: News Bulletin 

meeting with NEA 
of Elementary 


Physical Edu- 


of School Administrators 


Denemark, 1201 16 St.. N. W 
Educational 
Ohio 


of Audio-Visual Instruction 


School Principals 
Robert W. Eaves, Exec. Sec., 1201 16 St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Inter. Council for Exceptional Children 
Harley Z. Wooden, 1201 16 St., N. W 
Washington 6, D. C.; $4; Exceptional Chil- 
dren, ICEC Bulletin; Apr. 8-11, Boston, 
Mass 

Mus Educators National Conference 
Clifford V. Buttelman. 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill; $4 plus state dues; Music 
Educators Journal 

Nat'l Art Education Assn 
Italo L. deFrancesco, Secretary-Trezsurer 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa 
Regional dues plus $2. for N.A.E.A.; Art 
Education; April 1953, St. Louis, Mo 

National Association of Journalism Direc- 
tors 
Julia Helen Shireman, Sidney Lanier High 
School, San Antonio, Texas; $1.50; NAJD 
Digest, Quili and Scroll. 

National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Paul E. Elicker, 1201 16 St., 


(Continued on page 36-T) 








ALL STEEL 
FILMSTRIP 
CABINET 


MF-6—This roomy, yet compact 6 
drawer cabinet holds up to 336 
filmstrip cans each in its own com- 
partment . . . each individually in- 
dexed. Drawers are equipped with 
adjustable dividers for desired divi- 
sion widths. 


Write for free catalog. 





For a Better 
Understanding of 


AMERICAN 
TRADE UNIONS 


See what American Labor is doing 

-and thinking — about the welfare 
of our country. Write today for free 
publications and information about 
interesting films. 


® UNION AT WORK and LOCAL 100: 
new 16 mm sound films that give a 
clear picture of union activities 
Rental, $4 each 


© ODDS ARE UP TO YOU. Popular 
pamphlet, primer style, explaining 
economic aid programs for under- 
developed areas and functioning of 

N. nations. Democracy Means Fair 
Employment Practices, reprint from 
Economic Outlook, survey of atternpts 
to erase discrimination in employment 
and pass state and federal legislation 
in this field 


© 1952 EDITION, FILM CATALOG listing 
all CIO sound films, with descriptions 
of contents. Free 


® LABOR READING LIST: A complete 
list of CIO publications and recom. 
mended books, valuable for you and 
your school’s library. Free. 


CIO DEPT. OF EDUCATION 
AND RESEARCH 


718 Jackson PI. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 











By HELEN F. OLSON 


Head, English Department 
Queen Anne H. S., Seattle, Washington 


Mr. Finch, It IS Being Done 


A West Coast educator takes issue with our English editor's 
estimate (in May Scholastic Teacher) of NCTE’s English Language Arts 


ARDY FINCH, in the May 7 Scholastic Teacher, sug- 

gested that the first volume of the contemplated five- 
volume report of the Curriculum Commission of the National 
Council of Teachers of English presents an impossible task 
for the teacher of English. My reaction to the report is quite 
the opposite. This volume presents a report of what is being 
done now, increasingly, throughout the United States, not 
of what, theoretically, should be done. 

Teachers with whom I have come in contact this summer 
welcome this first of five volumes, which states the thinking 
of effective teachers throughout the country. A teacher of 
college freshman English in Utah said, “This is just what I 
have been looking for. It is an affirmation of the philosophy 
| have been endeavoring to incorporate into my teaching of 
freshman English.” A teacher of high school English in 
Spokane exclaimed, “This is a clear statement which should 
be read by every teacher! It is the kind of thing which en- 
courages all of us to go ahead with the kind of teaching in 
which we believe. I wish it might be used as the textbook 
for classes in methods of teaching the language arts.” 

As for us in Seattle, we have long incorporated into our 
language-arts program the principles outlined in the Com- 
mission’s report. 

We have used a step-by-step process. First, we developed 
a course of study which considers the entire public school 
program—kindergarten through grade twelve. The course 
correlates the English work not only with social studies but 
with all other subject-matter areas. It lists a sequence of 
activities and skills. It includes an allocation, by grade 
level, of content areas; learning experiences; supporting 
skills such as grammar, library and dictionary work; punctua- 
tion, usage, spelling; evaluation suggestions; and suggested 
materials. This organized plan of experiences is in the hands 
of all the teachers of language in Seattle—and, may I say, of 
many teachers in other communities which are using similar 
plans. The Seattle course was developed by the teachers— 
some as leaders, some as committee members, and the rest 
is consultants. 

rhe next step was to develop, again through teacher com- 
mittees, a series of manuals and units, which would help the 
teacher to follow the course of study with a minimum of 
difficulty. 

As an aid to the curriculum, textbooks which incorporate 
the principles of the course of study—and, incidentally, of 
the Commission's report—were adopted. There are such text- 
books. These textbooks were selected by teacher committees 
because (1) they incorporate our thinking; (2) they facili- 
tate teaching in that they help students to proceed with a 
minimum of teacher effort; and (3) while providing for 
thorough basic training, the books are flexible enough to 
low full play for that essence of good teaching—the indi- 
vidual initiative and experience of each teacher. 

The final step was to provide—again through teacher com- 





mittees—unit plans which outline briefly units or divisions 
of teaching for each year. The use of the unit plan is now 
in operation throughout Seattle, kindergarten through grade 
twelve. Each unit plan includes a social situation—or content 
area—such as safety, conservation, vocational competency, 
American tradition; a language emphasis—some aspect of 
observing, listening, reading, speaking, or writing; and a few 
supporting skills, such as certain aspects of sentence struc 
ture or of organization, to be presented and taught thorough- 
ly at that level, then given continued emphasis through a 
maintenance program of using, testing, re-teaching and using 
again. 
(To Be Continued Next Issue) 





@ Looking for a publisher's catalogue? Teaching food facts? 
Want to travel? FREE MATERIALS, pg. 54-T, helps you 
reach advertisers offering booklets, maps, inf., etc. Check 
your needs, clip, mail the coupon. We take it from there. 
One stamp does the whole job. 





(Advertisement) 


“HOW WILL INFLATION AFFECT YOUNG PEOPLE?” This is o 
good discussion question to follow the new Coronet film, Your Earn- 
ing Power. This timely 16mm sound motion picture explores the 
factors that influence earning power: economic conditions, the kind 
of job selected, the importance of education, desirable personal 
qualities and individual ability to produce. For information on this 
and other up-to-date teaching films, write: Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Tape Recording 


for schools at its best! 





Rugged - Foolproof Easy-to-use... 


Soundmirror brings a new dimension to teaching techniques 


Soundmirror makes it easy to put 
tape recording to work in the 
schoolroom. Soundmirror is the 
professional quality tape recorder 
that school people find so easy to 
use. It is engineered both mechan- 
ically and electrically for top- 
grade performance. Soundmirror 
is ruggedly built—designed to give 
trouble-free fidelity reproduction 
with a wide frequency range. 
Foolproof erase control makes 
accidental erasures impossible. 


Check these points of Soundmirror’s 
leadership: 


1 Simple to use. Single knob control opera- 
tion, easy for student or teacher to operate. 

py Sturdy yet lightweight. Soundmirror weighs 
only 33 pounds yet is exceptionally sturdy. 

j@ Excellent tone quality. Covers a tone range 
equivalent to a fine home radio. Reproduces 
voice and music with exceptional fidelity 

j@ Engineering leadership. Soundmirror is a 
product of The Brush Development Co., 
leaders in magnetic recording for more than 
10 years. 

i Backed by on-the-jab experience, Thou- 
sands of Soundmirfor$ “are at present in 
schoolroom use. Experience gained from the 
study of these applications is engineered and 
designed into today’s Soundmirrors. 


Find out more about the use of SOUNDMIRROR in schools. 


Mail this coupon TODAY, 


Peewee eweeee— 


Name 
Name of School . 
I iit Ds Gk sdatcnianbiesivenseces 
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The Brush Development Company, Dept. T-10 
3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Please mail free your 32-page booklet “How to Edit Tape Recordings.” 


Zone State 
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N. W. Washington 6, D. C.; Individual, $5; 
Institutional, $8; Bulletin; Feb. 21-25, Los 
Angeles, Calif 

National Catholic Educational Assn 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave.. N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.; $4; Bulletin; April 7-10. At- 
lantic City, N. J. (M.) 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Ruth A. Bottomly, 600 S. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago 5, lll.; National Parent-Teacher; 
May 18-20. Oklahoma City, Okla. (P, F.) 

National Council for the Social Studies 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, 1201 16 St.. N. W 
Washington 6, D. C.; $4; Social Education; 
Nov. 27-29, Dallas, Texas. (L.) 

National Council of Geography Teachers, 
Ina Cullom Robertson, State Teachers Col- 
lege Valley City, N. Dak: $4; Journal of 
Geography; Nov. 1953. (P.) 

National Council of Teachers of English 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, 211 W. 68 St.. Chicago 
21, Ill.; $4; the English Journal; Nov. 27- 
29, Boston, Mass. (P, R, M.) 

National Education Assn. of the U. S 
William G. Carr, 1201 16 St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; $5; Journal of the NEA; 
June 28-July 3, 1953, Miami, Fla. (P, C, 
F L, M.) 

Speech Assn. of America (NEA) 

Orville A. Hitchcock, 12 E. Bloomington 
St., Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa; $3.50 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, Speech 
Teacher, Speech Monographs, Annual 
Directory; Dec. 29-31, Cincinnati, Ohio 

United Business Education Assn. (NEA) 
Hollis Guy, 1201 16 St.. N. W., Washing 
ton 6, D. C.; $3 (regular), $6 (profes- 
sional); The National Business Education 
Quarterly, UBEA Forum; meets. with 
NEA 


School Youth Groups 

Allied Youth, Inc., W. Roy Breg, executive 
sec., 1709 M St.. N. W. Washington, D. C 
(P, F, L, M, assembly speakers.) 

American Junior Red Cross, Livingston L 
Blair, Dir.. Junior Red Cross and Educa- 
tional Relations. Washington 13, D. C 
(M.) 

Future Business Leaders of America, Hollis 
Guy, executive sec., 1201 16 St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C 

Future Farmers of America, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, 4 St. & Independence Ave. 
S. W., Washington, D. C. (P.) 

Future Home Makers of America (same as 
above) 

Future Teachers of America, Mrs. Wilda 
Faust, nat’l sec., 1201 16 St.. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y, George B. Corwin, sec 
for youth program, YMCA, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7. (P, L.) 

Nat'l Assn. of Student Councils, Gerald M 
Van Pool, 1201 16 St., N. W., Washington 
6 D. C. (P, F, M, student council hand- 
book and yearbook $1.50 each.) 

National Honor Society, Paul E. Elicker, 
sec., 1201 16 St., N. W., Washington, D. C 

National Junior Honor Society, (same ad- 
dress as above) 

Nat'l Scholastic Radio Guild, 351 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 10 

National Thespian Society, College Hill Sta- 
tion, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. (P, M.) 

Quill and Scroll, Edward Nell, 111 W. Jack- 
son Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill 

Science Clubs of America, Margaret E. Pat- 
terson, exec. sec., 1719 N St.. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (P, C, F, L, M, scholarships 

and awards.) 

Science Service, 1719 N, St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6 D.C 

Y-Teens, Leta Galpin, YWCA, 600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., N. Y¥. 22. 

4-H Clubs, Gertrude Warren, Extension 
Service, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Room 
6022 South Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 


Plays, etc. 


(Texts of plays appear frequently in vari- 
ous Scholastic Magazines.) 











































Walter H. Baker Co., 569 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. (General and religious 
drama catalogues.) 

T. S. Demson & Co., 321 Fifth Ave., South 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
*Dramatic Publishing Co., 
Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. (P.) 
Eldridge Publishing Co.. Franklin, Ohio. 
(Plays for high school and grades; also 
program books, operettas, make-up, chil- 

dren's costumes, etc.) 

*Samuel French, Inc., 25 W. 45 St., N. Y. 36. 
Greenberg: Publisher, 201 E. 57 St., N. Y. 
22. (Plays, craft, hobby, and art books.) 
Ivan Bloom Harden Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 

N. Y. 3 

National Thespian Society, College Hill Sta- 
tion, Cincinnati 24, Ohio, (Magazine Dra- 
matics, on high school drama.) 

Northwestern Press, 315 Fifth Ave., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

*Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, Ill. (P, 
j. 2. ae 

* Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 1631 South 
Paxton St., Sioux City, Iowa. (P.) 


1706 S. Prairie 


55 Fifth Ave., 


South 


Pictures, Posters, Prints 


American Classical League Service Bureau, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, (P, C, L, 
M. books.) 

Associated American Artists, 711 Fifth Ave., 
x =F. GO, 

Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5635 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill 

Latin American Village Studio, 3530 State 
St., Santa Barbara, Calif. (C.) 

*xLife, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. at 
82 St.. N. Y. 28. (P, C, slides.) 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53 St.. New 
York. (Art books, b&w and color slides; 
b&w and color films for rent.) 

National Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington 25, D. C. (Also travel- 
ing exhibition of reproductions of por- 
traits and iandscapes in gallery; film- 
strips.) 

National Geographic Society, School Ser- 
vice Dept., 16th and M Sts., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C, (P, C, M.) 

New York Graphic Society, 95 E. Putnam 
Ave., Greenwich, Conn. (P, C.) 

Raymond and Raymond, # E. 52 St., N. Y. 
22. (C.) 

(For additional posters, pictures, and prints 
see addresses under Teaching Aids from In- 
dustry, Nations, and International. (C) in- 
dicates charts, posters, prints, or pictures.) 


Records and Recordings 


(For an annotated list see Recordings for 
School Use by J. R. Miles, World Book 
Co.) 

Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., N. Y. 

16, (P, C, L, M.) 

British Broadcasting Corp., 630 Fifth Ave., 

N. Y. 20 
Federal Radio Education Comm., U. S. Of- 

fice of Education, Federal Security Agen- 

cy, Washington 25, D. C. 

Folkways Records, 117 W. 46 St., N. Y. 36. 

(P, F, R.) 

Gloria Chandler Recording, 42244 W. 46 St., 

No a } F, L, R.) 

Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

10 Spoken Language series.) 

Institute for Democratic Education, 212 Fifth 
Ave New York 
Lewellen Productions 

Chicago 3, Ill 
Popular Science Publishing Co., 353 Fourth 

Ave., N. Y. 10. (F, R.) 

RCA Victor Co., Camden, N. J. 
Simmel-Meservey, Inc., 321 S. Beverly Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Calif 

Training Aids. Inc., 4515 Sepulveda Blvd., 

Sherman Oaks, Calif. (C, R, motion pic- 

ture projectors.) 


(Continued on page 38-T) 


8 S. Michigan Ave., 


* Indicates an advertisement in this issue con- 
taining additional information. 

& ® indicat P of Scholastic Art or 
Photography Awards. 








LOWEST PRICED 


300-Watt, Blower Cooled 


*Less than 
$70.00! 


Dual Purpose 
Projector 
in the World! 


Call your SVE Audio-Visual Dealer for a demonstration and further 
information . . . or write to the 





School Master 


Created by SVE . . . makers of 
internationally famous Instructor and 


Sky line projectors. 


A Worthy Projec 


Franz is a little child in Western Eu- 
rope—already old for his three years. 
Cut off from the joys of normal child- 
hood, he knows too well the bitter taste 
of privation and neglect. The only 
clethes he has are che shabby ones he is 
wearing. He has no toys. His parents 
are scarcely able to provide the barest 
essentials of existence. His present is 


bleak, his future uncertain. 


Helping unfortunate children is an 
inspiring and constructive experience. It 
takes so little to help a needy child like 
Franz shown here, that a class can easily 


make a project of it. 


SOCIETY FOR 
VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 


Dept. EJ-13 


t For Your Class 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 


Your class can help Franz or another 
néedy child through the Federation's 
Child Sponsorship plan. For just $96 a 
year, $8 a month, SCF will send “your” 
child warm clothing, sturdy shoes, and 
supplementary food—delivered in your 
name in Austria, Finland, France, West- 
ern Germany, Greece, Italy or Lebanon. 


You will receive a case history of the 
child you sponsor, and if possible, a pho- 
tograph. You can write your child and 
will come to know how much your gen- 


erosity means. 





MAIL COUPON 











SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION T 
80 Eighth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me full details regarding your 
Child Sponsorship Program. 
Nemes 
School 
Address 
City. Zone___State___ 
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(Continued from page 37-T) 
Scripts 


Assn. of Junior Leagues of America, Inc., 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Park Ave., and 50 
St., New York. 

Audio Devices, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., 
22. (Booklet of Scholastic Awards 
scripts.) 

Community Chests and Councils 
E. 44 St., N. Y. 17. 

Ronald Dawson Assoc., 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y 
17. (Catalogue.) 

Educational Radio Script and Transcription 
Exchange, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. (Also recordings.) 

Girl Scouts—National Headquarters, 
#4 St., N. Y. 17. 

National Education Assn., Publications Div., 
1201 16 St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 
(Scripts for American Education Week.) 

National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

National Scholastic Radio Guild, 
Ave., N. ¥. 10. 

Radio Div., Room 863, Dept. of 
formation, United Nations, N. Y 
records.) 

The National Mental Health Foundation, 
Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 
(For books containing radio plays consult 

Houghton Mifflin & Co. Harper & Bros., 

Random House, the John Day Co., Harcourt 

Brace & Co., Howell. Soskin, McGraw-Hill 

Whittlesey House. Henry Holt, Farrar & 

Rinehart, Dodd, Mead & Co, E. P. Dutton 

and others. 

Also see the bibliography Radio and Tele- 
vision, Bulletin 1948; No. 17, U. S. Office of 

Education, 15 cents, Govt. Printing Office.) 


Books, Etc. 


Pamphlets 

American Forum of the Air, Ransdell, Inc 
810 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., Washington 
18, D. C. (10¢) 


N. ¥ 
radio 


Inc., 155 


155 E 


351 Fourth 


Public In- 


(Also 








Over 700 offices in the 
United States and Canada. 
This company is part of a 
nationwide system of small 


subsidi 
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jes of Beneficial 





loan p 
Lean Corporation—identified by the symbol 


above. 


This national network of affiliated com- 
panies extends from coast to coast in the 


Focus, American Geographical Society, 
Broadway & 156 St., N. Y. 32. (10¢) 

Town Meeting, America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, Town Hall, 123 W. 43 St.. N. Y. 
18. (15¢) (Also records.) 

Freedom Pamphlets, Anti-Defamation League, 
212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10. (C, F, L, R.) (25¢) 

International Conciliation, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 405 W. 117 
St., N. Y. 27. (10¢) 

Economic Intelligence, Economic Research 
Dept., Chamber of Commerce of the U. S 
Washington 6, D. C. ($1 per year) 

Topic of the Month, Economic Service 
Agency, 1603 K St., N. W., Washington 6 
D. C. (50¢) 

Editorial Research Reports, 
W., Washington D. C. (75¢, 
others.) 

Information Services, Federal 
the Churches of Christ in America 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. (10¢) 

Headline Series, Foreign Policy 
E. 38 St.. N. Y. 16. (L.) (35¢) 

Intergroup Education Pamphlets 
Conference of Christians and 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. (25¢) 

New Dominion Series, Extension Division 
Bulletin. Charlottesville, Va. (10¢) 

Platform, Club and Educational Bureau of 
Newsweek, 152 W. 42 St., N. Y. 18. (25¢) 

Northwestern University Reviewing Stand. 
Northwestern Univ., Evanston, Ill. (10¢) 

Public Affairs Pamphlets, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38 St. N. Y. 16 
(F, L.) (25¢) 

Science Research Associates, 57 W 
Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. (Guidance 
rials, Life Adjustment Series (40¢), Bet- 
ter Living Series (40¢), Junior Life Ad- 
justment Series (40¢), Professional Guid- 
ance Services. (C, F, L.) 

Journeys Behind the News, Social 
Foundation, c/o Univ. of Denver 
10, Colo. (5¢) 

Background, Supt. of 
Gov't Printing Office, Washington 25 
(5¢) 

University of Chicago 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, Il 


1205 19 St., N 
libraries; $1, 


Council of 
297 


Assn 22 


National 
381 


Jews, 


Grand 
mate- 


Science 
Denver 


Documents, U. S 
D.C 


Round Table 
(10¢) 


Univ. 


United States and Canada. It offers you the 
advantages of extensive resources plus the 
friendliness of local operation. 


The philosophy of the more than 700 
offices that form this system is: “A loan is 
beneficial only if it serves the best interests 


of the person who seeks it.” 


Look for this symbol—and be sure your 


loan is 


Reference Books 
(Use as the Bible, Guide to Reference 

Books by Constance M. Winchell (7th edi- 

tion) and Subscription Books Bulletin, 

American Library Assn., 50 E. Huron St., 

Chicago 11, Il.) 

Book of Knowledge (Children’s Encyclo- 
pedia), Richards Topical Encyclopedia, 
Grolier Society, National School and Li- 
brary Division, 2 W. 45 St., N. Y. 19. 

Britannica Junior, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 

Collier's Encyclopedia, 250 Park Ave., New 
York 

Compton's Pictured 
Compton & Co. 
Chicago 10, Ill 

Economic Almanac, 
Conf. Board, 247 Park Ave., 

*xEducators Progress Service, Dept. ST., 
Randolph, Wis (Elementary Teachers’ 
Guide to Free Curriculum Materials, 1952; 
Educator Guide to Free Films, 1952.) 

Encyclopedia Americana, 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, 20 
Drive, Chicago, Ill 

Information Please Almanac, Macmillan Co 
60 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 3 

Lincoln Library, Frontier 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. (Essential 
reference.) 

New International Encyclopaedia, Dodd 
Mead & Co., 432 Fourth Ave. N. Y. 16. 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Grolier So- 

ciety, 2 W. 45 St.. N. Y. 19 

H. W. Wilson Co., 90.-972 University Ave., 
N. Y. 52. (Cumulative indices to books 
periodicals, pamphlets, films, filmstrips 
education, biography; old magazines.) 

World Almanac, New York World-Telegram 
and Sun, 125 Barclay Street, N. Y. 15 


Encyclopedia, F. E 
1000 N. Dearborn St., 
(F, Teaching Units.) 
National Industrial 
ms. ¥. By. 


N. Wacker 


Press Co., 505 
information 


X* indicates an advertisement in this issue con- 
taining additional information. 

&kindicates co-sponsor of Schol 
Photography Awards. 
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@ Our many, many years serving teachers 
have taught us, among other things, that 
you don’t borrow unwisely. The loans for 
which you apply are necessary, and sensible. 
That's why we offer you every convenience 
in obtaining the money you need. 


We respect your honesty. And we are 
always glad to serve you—promptly and 
efficiently. 

If you could use extra cash right now, why 
not get in touch with ? 


Three Types of Service 


As a teacher, you can get a cash loan on any 
of these three time-saving bases: 


1. Phone us first—and everything will be 
ready so that the transaction can be com- 
pleted in a single visit to the office. 


2. Write and everything can be handled by 
mail—including payments. 

3. Or just come in and identify yourself as 
a teacher. Everything will be done to expedite 
your request. 


It’s a Pleasure to Say ‘‘YES" 
to Teachers! 


Because of their proved reliability, teachers 
can get a cash loan on their own and have 
the loan fitted to their special requirements. 


If a cash loan is the logical solution to 
your problem, don’t hesitate. Phone . . . write 
» +. Of come in. You'll find us listed in your 


phone book. 





World Book Encyclopedia, Field Enterprises, 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. (P, L, 
teaching units.) 


Yearbooks 


(Key: ML, manuals; S, sample work; P, 

pamphlets, leafiets; O, other aids.) 

Robert W. Kelly Publishing Corp,, 309 La- 
fayette St.. New York (ML, &S, P, O.) 

Myers & Co., P. O. Box 795, 501-503 Gage 
Blvd., Topeka, Kans. (S, O.) 

National Publishing Co., 1207 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

H. G. Roebuck & Co.. 
Baltimore, Md. (O.) 

The S. K. Smith Co., 
Chicago 18, L.. (S, P.) 


2140 Aisquith St., 


2857 Western Ave., 


Audio-visual 


Film Sources 
Key: “P” stands for producer, “D” for 

distributor; “si” and “sd” means silent and 

sound, respectively. Unless otherwise noted, 
films from these sources are 16mm. sound, 
usually for rent or sale. 

A. F. Films, Inc. (P. and D.), 1600 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 19. (France, North and Equa- 
torial Africa, Italy, and U.S.A. Documen- 
tary, Art, Experimental—American ver- 
sions of all foreign productions.) 

* Association Films (D.), 347 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 17. (Wide variety films from many 
sources: English. history. social studies, 
home Economics, arts, crafts, entertain- 
ment, ete.; Free and rental sound films.) 

American Museum of Natural History (D.), 
Central Park West at 79 St., N. Y. 24. 
(Sound on natural science, history, social 
studies, etc.; some filmstrips for service 
charge.) 

Bailey Films, Inc. (P. and D.), 6509 De 
Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. (Va- 
ried topics, mostly in primary grades and 
secondary social science.) 

Brandon Films (P. and D.), 200 W. 57 St., 
N. Y. 19. (Si and sd, some 35mm., some 
color; educational and _ entertainment, 
some special foreign language features, 
shorts; filmstrips.) 

Bray Studios (P. and D.), 729 Seventh Ave., 
N. Y. 19. (Varied subjects, including 
health, hygiene, physiology, chemistry, 
aeronautics, aviation, vocational training, 
biology etc.; sd.) 

British Information Services (D), 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20. (All phases of life 
in Britain and the Commonwealth; many 
films on community life and problems ap- 
plicable to U. S. social studies.) (P, C, 
F, L.) 

Bureau of Mines (P. and D.), 4800 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. (Minerals and Min- 
ing Operations; loan., pay postage.) 

Business Education Films, 104 W. 61 St., 
N. Y. 23. (Film rental library for all busi- 
ness subjects.) 

‘athedral Films (P. and D.), 6406 Sunset 
Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. Color and b&w, 
si. or sd.; religious subjects, Christmas 
films; filmstrips.) 

wCoronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1, Ill. (Classroom films on guid- 
ance, natural and social sciences, lan- 
guage and study skills, health, business, 
physical education, mathematics, home 
economics, teacher training; usually 11 
min. b&w or color.) 

Educational Film Library Association (D.), 
1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. (Number of edu- 
cationally produced films.) 

*Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (P. and 
D.), Wilmette, Ill. (Classroom films in sci- 
ences—geography, American history, art, 
music, health, social studies. home eco- 
nomics, athletics, child study; filmstrips.) 

Films of the Nations (D.), 62 W. 45 St., 
N. Y. 19. (Distributed by Nu-.Art Films.) 
For international understanding and social 
studies 

Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribution 
Center (D.), 934 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 21. Art, 
geography, history, lit., science, sports; 
some filmstrips si and sd; records.) 

French Films and Folklore (P. and D.), 
431 Riverside Drive. N. Y. 25. (French 
language films with text guides; also film- 
strips on French regions; records of 
French folksongs.) (P, F, R.) 





General Pictures Productions (P. and D.), 
621 Sixth Ave., Des Moines 9, Iowa. (Seven 
films on educational subjects, one on 
schools-public relations.) 

Harmon Foundation (P. and D.), 140 Nassau 
.St..N Y. 38. (Films, filmstrips, slides; so- 
cial studies, religion, art, etc.) 

Heidenkamp Nature Pictures (P. and D.), 

Glen Arden Drive, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Nature films, particularly on birds.) 

Hollywood Film Enterprises (P. and D.), 
6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
(South America and other geography sub- 
jects, Zane Grey adventures and Walt Dis- 
ney cartoons.) 

Ideal Pictures Corp. (D.), 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1, Dl. (Largest distributor of 
educational and entertainment films; 
branch offices in 27 cities. Free catalogues 
—education, entertainment, free films.) 

International Film Bureau (D.), 57 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. (Primarily a 
sales source for films in art, child care, 
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distributive education, drama, education, 
elementary science, foreign languages, 
mental health and social science.) 

International Film Foundation (P. and D.), 
1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. (Documentary 
films on Japan, China, Pacific Islands, 
Russia, Poland, Italy; social studies, in- 
terntional relations etc.; Julien Bryan- 
made films.) 

wJam Handy Organization (P. and D.), 
2821 East Grand Blvd. Detroit 11, Mich. 
(Junior and senior high science, social 
studies, health, guidance, vocational sub- 
jects; slidefilms, and motion pictures.) 

Knowledge Builders, Classroom Films (P. 
and D.), 625 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. (Sci- 
ence, social] studies, mathematics.) 

Library Films, Inc. (D.), 25 W. 45 St., N. Y. 
36. (Features, serials, educational, reli- 
gious. Sale only.) 

D. D. Livingston (D.), 220 Clinton St., N. Y. 


(Continued on page 40-T) 








Breakfast in the 
Modern Reducing Diet 


A contributing factor to the neglect of breakfast over 
the past decade has been the faddist and “high-fashion” 
diets which usually called for a breakfast of only bever- 
age and fruit or juice which science now reports was 


harmful. The booklet 
shown at left, size 4” x 6”, 
attractively illustrated 
in 24 pages presenting 
the importance of 
“Breakfast in the Mod- 
ern Reducing Diet” is 
available to you free on 
your letter of request. If 
you would like 25 free 
copies for distribution at 
once please so state in 
your letter and we will 
send them immediately. 
This is our contribution 
to the nationwide weight 
control program of lead- 
ing medical, public 
health, and industrial 
health authorities. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, enc., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A Research and Educational Endeavor Devoted to the Betterment of National Nutrition 























GOOD NUTRITION ADDS YEARS TO YOUR LIFE 
== AND LIFE-TO YOUR YEARS 








A NUTRITION 
GUIDE FOR 
YOUR STUDENTS 


You know proper eating builds strong 
bodies and alert minds. Youngsters who 
eat properly make better all-round students 
Make “Bat Right to Win" available to 
your classes. The story of food and nutri- 
tion is told in an interesting, informative 
and entertaining way. 
Use the accompanying teachers’ guide 
to instruct your pupils along the path of 
ood nutrition. They will enjoy this 
ooklet .. . and will retain valuable basic 
ideas on how good nutrition will aid them 
Another useful classroom aid is ‘March 
to Market’, which tells, in similar book- 
let form, the story of meat from farm to 
dinner table. 


FREE TO TEACHERS! 


| Please send me (_) copies of ‘Eat 
Right to Win” and (_ ) copies of 
“March to Market,” 
Name 


School 














State 





MAIL TO: 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


DEPT. A, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
| $-10 
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Where to Find It 
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2. (Large library, particularly on the 
dance, music, and arts.) 

McGraw-Hill Co., Text-Film Dept. (P. and 
D.). 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. 36. (Vocational 
guidance, social studies, education and 
child guidance, science—films and film- 
strips to accompany texts; also films for 
supplementary class use.) 

‘arl H. Mahnke Productions 
215 E 3 St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
guidance films; wide variety.) 

March of Time Forum Edition (P. and D.), 
369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17. (Classroom 
films for junior and @enior high level; so- 
cial studies, science and vocational guid- 
ance subjects.) 

Modern Film Corp., 729 7 Ave., New York. 

Modern Talking Picture Service (D.), 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. (Free films on 
science. home economics, social studies, 
agriculture, industrial art, vocational guid- 
ance, assembly programs.) 

Movies U.S.A., Inc., 729 7 Ave.. New York. 
(D.) 

Museum of Modern Art (D.), 11 W. 53 St., 
N. Y. 23. (Educational documentaries; 
films showing development of motion pic- 
tures.) 

National Film Board of Canada (P 
1270 Ave. of Americas N. Y. 20. (All as- 
pects of Canada, documentary films; art 
and music; non-objective films; filmstrips.) 

National Safety Council (D.), 425 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. (Films, film- 
strips on safety education, sound.) 

Official Films (D.), 25 W. 45 St.. N. Y. 19 
(Educational and entertainment subjects 

concerts, operas, history, sports 
toons,—for 8 and 16mm.) 

Post Pictures Corp. (D.), 115 W. 45 St.. N. Y 
19. (Educational and entertainment fea- 
tures; lease or outright sale only.) 

Religious Film Association (D.), 220 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 1. (Religious films: also sev- 
eral on family life and problems.) 

Teachers College, Columbia University (D.), 
Bureau of Publications, 525 West 120 St., 
N. Y. 27. (Teacher education films: rent 
from local libraries.) 

Teaching Film Custodians (D.), 25 W. 43 St 
N. Y. 18. (Cut and edited versions of fea- 
ture films, tailored for classrooms; English, 
social studies, music, science.) 

JInited Nations, Department of 
formation, Film and Visual Information 
Div., U.N. N. Y. 17. (Films produced to 
interpret U.N. and world problems; also 
information on films for international and 
U.N. study.) 

Inited World Films (P. and D.), 1445 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 29. (Instructional films; cur- 
riculum integrated with sciences ocial 
studies, geography, child psychology, fine 
arts, track and field. Official distributor of 
U.S. government films—U. S. Office of 
Education and 17 government agencies; 
industrial and vocational training 
mentary, agriculture, science history 
aviation films, ete) 

Young America Films (P 
41 St.. N. Y. 17. (Catalogs. 


(P. and D.), 
(Vocational 


and D.) 


Car 


Public In- 


docu- 
and 


and D.), 18 E 
pamphlets.) 


Filmstrip Sources 

American Council on Education, 1785 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 6 
D. C. (Social sciences for junior and 
senior high.) 

Audio Visual Associates, Box 243 
ville, N. Y. (Sponsored filmstrip 
educational kits.) 

AudiVision, Inc., 285 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 
(Business subjects for senior high.) 
Bowmar, The Stanley Co. (D.), 513 W 
St., N. Y. 32. (Social studies. business, 
ligion, ete.) (Audio-visual equipment 


Bronx- 
and 


166 

re- 

and 
accessories.) 

*Budek, Herbert E. Co., 
Hackensack, N. J. (History, hi 
art, culture, geography, social 
etc.; slides. Baw and color 35mn 


55 Poplar Ave., 
tory of 
science, 

film- 
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VACATIONS 


CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 
RAlways 


*Conodian Notional Railwoys offices in Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Flint, Mich., Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York, Philo 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Son Francisco, Seattle, 
St. Louis, Washington, 0.C. In Conade, 360 McGill 
Street, Montreal, Que 








EUROPE 
1953 


Tours Planned 
for Cultural Values 


Fascinating itineraries, out- 
standing tour leadership, op- 
portunity for choosing a tour 
emphasizing some particular 
phase of European culture: 
Drama and Theatre, Art Ap- 
preciation, English History and 
Literature, Social Studies, Com- 
parative Government, Classical 
Backgrounds, Church Music 
and Religious Art. 

For those on Sabbatical, Spring 
Tours to Europe, Coronation 
Tours, etc. Thousands of teach- 
ers have traveled abroad with 
1919. 


us since 
Send for prospectus 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 


419 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








strip and 16mm. motion picture laboratory 
service.) 

Business Education Films, 104 W. 61 St., 
N. Y. 23. (Educational distributor of film- 
strips and motion pictures.) 

Eye Gate House, 2716 41 Ave., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. (Social studies, elementary 
science, and other subjects for elementary 
and junior high level.) 

Film Publishers, 25 Broad St., N. Y. 4. (So- 
cial sciences, civil defense.) (Elementary 
arithmetic aid.) 

The Filmstrin House, 25 Broad St., N. Y. 
4. (Art, English Composition, Religion.) 

Folkways Library, 117 W. 46 St., N. Y. 19. 

Informative Classroom Pictures Publishers, 
48 N. Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Social studies.) 

Long Filmslide Service, 7505 Fairmont Ave., 
El Cerrito, Calif. (Social studies and ele- 
mentary science.) 

Merchandiser Film Productions, 192 Lexing- 
ton Ave., N. Y. 16. 

National Film Board of Canada (P. and D.), 
1270 Ave. of Americas, N. Y. 20. 

*National Picture Slides, 134 W. 32 St., 
N. Y 


Photo and Sound Productions, 116 Natoma 
St. San Francisco, Calif. (Education and 
Vocational Training.) 

Popular Science Publishing Co., 353 Fourth 
Ave.. New York 10, N. Y. (Social studies, 
science. reading, health, etc.) 

*Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. (Cata- 
log covering lit., language arts, social 
studies, sciences, mathematics, health and 
physical education, vocations, fine arts, 
etc. b&w and color equipment.) 

Stillfilm, Inc., 171 S. Los Robles Ave., Pasa- 
dena 5, Calif. (Social studies, nature 
study.) 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Photo Lab., 3825 
Georgia Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
(Agriculture and related subjects.) 

Visual Sciences, Box 599 ST, Suffern, N. Y. 
(Jr. and Sr. high school science, atomic 
energy, “How to Study,” “School Bus 
Safety” and other filmstrips.) 


Filmstrip, Slides (2 x 2) 
And Opaque Projectors 
Key: Op—opaque projector manufactured. 
These companies usually put out 34% x 4% 
slide projectors, too; Sp—projector adapted 
for special uses; Sd—-sound projector.) 
American Optical Co., Instrument Div., Buf- 
falo 15, N. Y. (Op.) 
*xAmpro Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., Chi- 
cago 18, Ill. (Filmstrips, slides.) 
Argus, Inc., 74 & William St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich 
Bausch 
N. Y 


1345 W. 


& Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, 

(List of aids. ) 

*Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., 
Chicago 45, Ill. (P, C, M.) 

*Charles Beseler Co., 60 Badger Ave., New- 
ark 8, N. J. (Op.) 

Dukane Corp., St. Charles, Ill. (Sd.) 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 

GoldE Manufacturing Co., 1214 W. Madison 
St., Chicago 7, Tl. 

Keystone Manufacturing Co., 
Boston 24, Mass. (Op., Sp.) 

oO. J. MeClure Talking Pictures, 1115 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. (Record 
players. sound filmstrip machines, public 
address.) 

Mast Development Co., 2212 E. 12 St., Dav- 
enport, Ia. (Pictar slide viewer.) ° 

Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J. 

Society for Visual Education, 1345 W. Di- 
versey Parkway, Chicago 14, Il. 

Three Dimension Sales Co., 3512 N. Kostner 
St., Chicago, lll. (Vivid.) 

Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Blvd., 
Island City 1, N. Y. (Pampblets.) 


16mm Sound Projectors 

Ampro Corporation, 2835 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago 18, IL 

Bell and Howell Co., 
Chicago 45, Ill. 

DeVry Corp. 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago. 

Eastman Kodak Co.. Rochester 4, N. Y. 


151 Hallet St., 


Long 


7100 McCormick Rd., 


*® indicates an advertisement in this issue con- 
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Movie-Mite Corp., 1105 Truman Rd., Kansas 
City 6, Mo 

Radio Corporation of America, 
Services Camden, N. J. 

*xRevere Camera Co., 320 E. 21 St.. Chicago. 

Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, Ia 


Educational 


Screens 
Da-Lite Screen Co., 2769 N. Pulaski Rd., 
Chicago 39, Ill. (Projection screens.) 
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2627 W. Roose- 
ie A 


Radiant Manufacturing Co., 
velt Rd., Chicago 8, Ill. 
Raven Screen Corp., 124 E. 


Photography 
*x*xAnsco, Inc., 
ton, N. Y. 
Argus Cameras, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

(Continued on page 42-T) 


124 St. 


Education Dept., Bingham- 


(P.) 





10,000 FEET DEEP 


The story of man’s never-end- 
ing search for oil is dramati- 
cally told in this splendid 
movie filmed deep in the 
swamplands of Louisiana. All 
phases of oil exploration, 
from early seismic operations 
to actual drilling, are depicted 
in 20 entertaining minutes. 

The movie is 16 mm. sound 
and available free of charge 


SS ee ee ee 


LI CHECK LIST 


of New Free Films 


for 
Classroom and Auditorium Use 





C “Crusaders Against Fire” 
In Color—2 reels 
Positive Fire Control Method 
“Boys’ Railroad Club” 
2 reels 
For young hobbyists 
“Romance of Silver Design” 
In Color—25 mins. 
Silver through the ages; 
home economics classes 
(0 “Art Points the Way” 
In Color—1 reel 
Art as an aid to learning 


[ “Buttons Through the Years” 
2 reels 
A cavalcade 
teners 
“Quality Control 
Merchandising” 


In Color—25 mins. 
How everyday articles are tested 


for 


of fashion and fas- 


in Modern 


Reserve these films now! Write— 


Dept. $-T 
ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 


347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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USE “LEARNING 
TO STUDY” 


Cartoon treatment and the humor in these 
seven filmstrips create an -interest in your 
students and develop a receptive attitude 
toward study skills. 

The basic study practices illustrated serve 
@s @ starting point from which you may de- 
velop each study skill to suit the need of 
your classes. 

These are designed to fit into the study 
programs of Junior and Senior High Schools 
and Colleges. The complete “Learning to 
Study” series is $21. Individual filmstrips 
are $3.50 each. Help your students make the 
most of their study time. Write for preview! 


Che 
JAM HANDY 


Orga nization 


2821 EAST GRAND BLVD., DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
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America and ite Railroade 
have grown up together! 

















it was the year 1830 when steam loco- Forty years later railroad tracks spanned 
motives first pulled trains of cars on tracks the continent. With easier and more eco- 
in the United States. Men soon discovered _ nomical transportation, the vast American 
that here was a better way to travel anda West was now truly opened for settlement 
wonderful new way toreach wider markets and development. Prairies became fertile 
with their goods. The real growth of in- farms; frontier settlements grew into thriv- 
dustry and agriculture in America began. ing commercial centers. 





an ome 
ee 
_ ere ears, 


Within the next forty years—by 1910— Before another forty years had passed, 
the nation was crisscrossed by more than _ the railroads had once more demonstrated 
200,000 miles of railroad lines. Now _ their indispensable Service in time of war 
America had the continent-wide, all-sea- _as well as peace. They moved more than 90 
son, all-commodity, low-cost transporta- per cent of all war freight and more than 
tion service so essential to the growing 97 per cent of organized military travel in 
needs of an ever growing country. World War IL. | 


Since World War Il, the railroads have kept on improving equipment and 
services. Today, as America and its railroads still grow, the railroads continue 
to perform the nation’s basic transportation job—hauling more tons of freight 
more miles than all other forms of transportation put together! 


Association oF American Raitroas 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s y 4 : 

railroads and the country they serve will be _ ff\<~ You'll enjoy THE 

mailed to you for use in your classroom work RAILROAD HOUR every 
upon your request. Monday evening on NBC. 
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Eastman Kodak Co, Sales Service Div., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Federal Manufacturing & Engineering Corp.., 
199-217 Steuben St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y 

The F R Corp., 951 Brook Ave., N. Y. 56 

Grafiex, Inc., 154 Clarissa St., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Heiland Research Corp., 130 E. Fifth Ave., 
Denver, Colo 

The Kalart Co., Plainville, Conn 

John G Marshal] Manufacturing Co., Inc.. 
167 N. 9th St.. Brooklyn, N. Y 

The Polaroid Corp., Cambridge 39, Mass 

*xxSylvania Electric Products, Inc., 1740 
Broadway, N. Y. 19 


Radio Equipment 

Discs, Tape, Wire 

Audio Devices, 444 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

Brush Development Co.. 3405 Perkins Ave., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., 
900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. (Tape 
and tape accessories.) 

Permo, Inc., 6415 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 

Presto Recording Corp., P. O. Box 500 Hack- 
ensack, N 


Playbacks, 2 and 3 Speeds 

Audio Master Corp., 341 Madison Ave., N. Y 

David Bogen Co., 663 Broadway, N. Y. 12 

Califone Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., Hol- 
lywood 38. Calif 

Fairchild Recording Equipment Corp.. 154 
St. & 7 Ave., Whitestone, N. Y 

O. J. McClure Talking Pictures, 1115 W 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 7. Ill. (Also 
public address systems.) 

Philco Corp., Tioga & C Sts., Phila. 34, Pa 

Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J 

Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., 32-28 49 St., Long 
Island City 3, N. Y 

Speak-O-Phone Recording Equipment Co., 
23 W. 60 St., N. Y. 23 


Recorders 
(Key: W-wire, T-tape, D-disc, Sp-designed 

for special uses.) 

Amplifier Corp. of America, 396-398 Broad- 
way, N. Y 13. (T., magnetape.) 

Ampro Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
(T.) 

Audio Master Corp., 341 Madison Ave., N. Y 
Me 

Aurex Corp., 1117 N. Franklin St., Chicago 
10. I!) (Audiometers, hearing aids.) (W.) 

Brush Development Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. (T.) 

Fairchild Recording Equipment Corp., 154 
St. & 7 Ave., Whitestone, N. Y¥ 

Magnecord, Inc., 225 West Ohio St., Chicago 
10, Il. (T.) 

Presto Recording, 242 W. 55 St.. N. ¥. 19 
(D.) 

Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J. (W., 


D.) 

Rek-O-Kut Co., 38-01 Queens Bivd., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. (D.) 

*Revere Camera Co., 32v E. 21 St., Chicago 
Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., 32-28 49 St.. Long 
Island City 3, N. Y. (D. and T.) 

Speak-O-Phone Recording Equipment Co., 
23 W. 60 St.. N. Y. 23. (D, T, Sp.) 

Webster Chicago, 5610 Bloomingdale Ave., 
Chicago 39, Ill. (W.) 

Webster Electric Co., Clark and DeKoven 
Sts.. Racine, Wis. (T.) 


Transmitters 

Collins Radio Co., 855 35 St.. N. E. Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Gates Radio Co., 123 Hampshire St., Quincy, 


Til. 
General Electric Co., Electronics Park. Syra- 


cuse, N. Y. 
(Continued on page 44-T) 
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Photo by Chester Studios 
Harvests of colorful books lure ali 
ages in fall Book Bazaars and Fairs. 


UR bazaar was held in connection 
with the school’s open house in the 
spring. Ideally, to sell books, the Thanks- 
giving - pre - Christmas holiday period 
should be chosen. Our community, how- 
ever, is not too accustomed to buying 
books, so our bazaar served as an in- 
troduction to books for home libraries. 
Since the bazaar was to be a pupil- 
center project (practically a core cur- 
riculum based on books and the library), 
the chairmen and committee members 
were principally students. Each com- 
mittee had a faculty advisor. 

The faculty was marvelous. Not a 
teacher refused to cooperate. The in- 
lustrial drawing teacher and his boys 
formed a committee to do the displays, 
vosters, and the designing and printing 
of 2500 handbills and bookmarks. The 
English classes—freshman through sen- 
ior—wrote letters to parents and friends. 
Some sixty business letters were sent 
out by the office practice classes to 
school board members, local ministers, 
P.T.A. and Mothers’ Club presidents, 
grade school principals, public library 
officials, and university professors, The 
public speaking classes sent  well- 
coached students to P.T.A. and Mothers’ 
Club meetings. They received extra 
credit for their efforts and gained public 
speaking experience that had a purpose. 

lo advertise the event, the Library 
Council put on an assembly under the 
leadership of the girls’ gym teacher. 
Posters were placed in strategic places 
in the high school. Each grade school 
was provided with a large poster and 
handbills to send home. A neighborhood 
florist furnished greens and_ several 
flower arrangements to be placed with 
the garden books. Books were supplied 
by the Spitzer Book Shop which allowed 
10 per cent on each sale. This, actually, 
is very little financially, to show for the 
terrific amount of work. The money has 
been placed in a special fund to buy 
nice editions, expensive titles, and other 


We Had a 


Book Bazaar 


(Condensed from an arti- 
cle in The Library Journal) 


By ELIZABETH LOUISE BROWN 


Librarian, Whitmer High School 
Washington Twp., Lucas County, Ohio 


books not normally to be squeezed into 
the library budget. 

Eighteen girls with selling experience 
from the business classes were trained 
to fill out saleschecks and to tear off 
the sales tax stamps. The eleven dis- 
plays (as suggested by the Scholastic 
Teacher) were manned by one of these 
trained sales-clerks and by a Library 
Council member who knew the titles 
and something about the books in the 
display. The business girls worked out 
order blanks to be used for customers 
desiring books later. 

P.T.A. members serving as hostesses 
were trained to answer intelligently in- 
quiries «bout the school, open house, 
and the book bazaar. They greeted peo- 
ple and tactfully moved along groups 
who were impeding progress. 

Activity centered in the girls’ gym. 
The science rooms had exciting scien- 
tific displays. The home economics de- 
partment had fascinating displays, in- 
cluding cookie samples. A Hobby Ex- 
hibit, a usual feature of the Open House, 
was held in the sewing room. 

Teachers and pupils spent weeks 
planning exhibits to be tied in with 
books. These were displayed in the 
gym and the teachers explained the 
work, greeted parents, and served as 
hosts. 
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The radio journalism students inter- 
viewed visiting parents, dignitaries, 
teachers, and fellow-students, A high 
school accordion trio furnished music 
at intervals. The Lucas County Library 
supplied an exceptionally fine list of 
books suitable for a home library col- 
lection. 

More than 700 people attended the 
Open House and Book Bazaar. About 
$130.00 worth of books were sold. 
Juvenile and teen-age titles were the 
most popular with the Golden Books in 
great demand. Dollar reprints and in- 
expensive books sold well. The Rand 
McNally $1 Atlas was a “best seller.” 
Women were intrigued with the cook- 
books but they were horrified at the 
prices. The Better Homes and Gardens 
Garden Book sold well, considering the 
price. Reprints of the classics were pur- 
chased by the young people as well as 
by adults. 

Thursday morning the entire exhibit 
was dismantled in an hour's time. The 
irony of it—two months of careful plan- 
ning undone so quickly! 

Are you sure it was worth it? you are 
asking. How better could the library, 
books, and reading be interpreted to 
the community? This was tangible, 
something to see, and to think about. 
Books? Yes, they do have a place in 
the home, don’t they? The Library? Oh, 
yes, Junior talks about the school library 
and the bookmobile. Reading? With 
television, radio and movies? It is good 
to sit down with a book to relax and 
enjoy the printed word occasionally. 

The greatest reward of the Book 
Bazaar was the tremendous spirit of 
cooperation, the willingness of so many 
to help, the interest created not only in 
the school library, but in books and 
libraries in general, and the realization 
of being an integral part of the school. 

A Book Bazaar is fun, in spite of a 
few difficulties that pop up. The morn- 
ing after I was undecided, but the 
youngsters were already discussing plans 
for the next one. Actually, a book bazaar 
serves as a suitable child-centered ac- 
tivity which helps to further the demo- 
cratic way of life. Why not try it in your 
school? 


Director, BOOK BAZAARS, Scholastic Teacher 


351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


[] | would like to know more about 
Enclosed is 
Have a Book 
information 
on How to Begin, Plans for Organi- 
zation, Publicity, Exhibits, etc. 


the Book Bazaar Plan. 
25 cents for Let's 
Bozaor MANUAL with 


NAME 


C) We wish to put on a Book 
Bozaor. Enclosed is $1, for which 
please send Book Bazoor Kit with 
MANUAL, exhibit posters, book 
jackets for display, ready-to-use ra- 
dio script, streamer. 
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TOWN OR CITY 











Yesterday, today, 
and a timeless time 
in fine new stories by 
favorite storytellers 








MOCCASIN TRAIL 


By ELOISE JARVIS McGRAW, author of 
Crown Fire. How Jim Keath returned, after 
nine years with the Crow Indians, to foce 
the dangers of life in the wild Northwest 
with his pioneer brothers and sister makes 
a@ memorable tale, rich in details of trap 
ping, pioneering and Indian lore. 


Ages 12-16. $2.75 


A 


A PLACE FOR PETER 


By ELIZABETH YATES, author of Moun- 
tain Born. A story of farm people whose 
lives ore rich as the soil they work with — 
and of Peter, who learns what it means to 
grow up. Young readers will remember 
Peter from Miss Yates’ earlier books and 
they will welcome and appreciate this ten- 
derly honest new story. Illustrated by Nora 
S$. Unwin Ages 8-12. $2.50 
wy °: Gm whe 
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THE VALLEY OF SONG 


By ELIZABETH GOUDGE, author of The 
little White Horse. In Tabitha's secret, 
magic valley the grownups discover the 
courage and strength to complete the 
building of a great ship. Enchanting as the 
valley of song itself, this story is filled 
with the humor and beauty thet mark o 
classic for all ages. Illustrated by Richard 
Floethe. Ages 12 up. $3.00 


—_ os 
DEADLINE 
By WILLIAM CORBIN. As foas!-poced as 
the steady roar of the presses, this story of 
a cub newspaper reporter gives an authen- 
tic and exciting picture of o fascinating 
profession. It's a four-star adventure story 
—and a wonderful introduction for al! 


would-be journalists. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


At all bookstores 


COWARD-McCANN, Inc. 
210 Madison Avenue, New York 16 





Where to Find It 
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Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J 


Radio Engineering Laboratories, 36-40 37 St., 


Long Island City 1, N. Y 


Radio and TV Receivers 

Arthur Ansley Mfg Co.. Doylestown, Pa 

Emerson Radio and Phonograph Corp., 111 
8 Ave., New York 

Freed-Eisemann Radio Co., 200 Hudson St 
New York 

General Electric Co., 
cuse, N. Y 

Philco Corp., Tioga & C 8ts., Philadelphia 

Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Television- 
Radio Division, Sunbury, Pa 

Zenith Radio Corp., 6001 Dickens Ave., Chi- 

(AM and FM, television receivers.) 


Electronics Park, S 


cago 


Public Address Equipment 

Altec Lansing Corp., 161 6 Ave., 
(Sound equipment, speakers.) 

Amplifier Corp. of America, 398 Broadway 
N. Y. 13. (Amplifying systems.) 

David Bogen Co., 663 Broadway, New York 

Brush Development Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., 
Cleveland Ohio 

Rauland-Borg Corp., 3515 W. Addison St., 
Chicago 18, Ill. (Communications. ) 

RCA Victor Div., Radio Corp. of America, 
Camden, N. J 

Siltronic Co., 20 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh Pa 

Talk-A-Phone Co., 1512 S. Pulaski Rd., Chi- 
cago. (Public address systems; inter-com- 
munications systems.) 

Webster Electric Co. Clark and DeKoven 
Sts., Racine, Wis. (Public address systems, 
sound distribution systems, magnetic tape 
recorders. ) 


New York 


School Equipment 

Art and Craft Supplies 

*w*American Art Clay Co,, 4717 W. 16 St 
Indianapolis 24, Ind 

*x*x American Crayon Co., Sandusky 

*x*xAmerican Handicrafts Co. Inc.., 
Harrison St., East Orange, N. J 

*&*xAmerican Lead Pencil Co. 500 Willow 
Ave. Hoboken, N. J 

#xChicago Cardboard Co.. 1240 N 
Ave., Chicago 51, Ml 

&xDevoe & Raynolds Co,., Box 328, 
ville 1. Ky 

*xxEagle Pencil Co., 703 E 

*#*Higgins Ink Co., 271 Ninth St 
156 N. ¥ 

xed. ( Larson Co 820 S 
Chicago 24, Il 

* x Lily Mills Co.,, 
Shelby, N. C 

**Permanent Pigments, Inc.. 2700 Highland 
Ave., Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio 

*#x*xStrathmore Paper Co., West Springfield 
Mass 

*#*xF. Weber Co, 1220 Buttonwood St., Phila- 
delphia 23, Pa 


Ohio 
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Homan 
Louis- 


13 St N. Y¥. 3 
Brooklyn 


Tripp Ave 


Hand Weaving Dept 


Blackboards, Bulletin Boards, etc. 


Acme Bulletin & Directory Board Corp 
E. 12 St.. New York 

Bulletin Boards & Directory Products 
Broadway, N. Y. 3 

Claridge Products, 6729 N 
Chicago. (Duron slate.) 

Crown Institutional Equipment Co., 218 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Endur Paint’ Co., 46 Cornhill, Boston 
Mass Blackboard resurfacing materi: 

Glidden Co., Cleveland, O. (Blackboard 
surfacing patint.) 

New York Standard Blackboard Co., 144 
18 St., N. Y¥. 11 

E. W. A. Rowles Co., Arlington Height Il 
Chalkboard green, bulletin boards, chalk- 
board trim.) 

Weber Costello Co., Chicago Heights, 0 

(Continued on page 47-T) 
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BARNES SPORTS 
BOOKS 


for teen-age fans 


“The Barnes imprint on a sports 

book has come to be the hallmark 

for a volume worth acquiring.” 
—Chicago Tribune 


Baseball fiction for the entire family 


THE HEAVENLY 
WORLD SERIES 
And Other Baseball Stories 
By Frank O'Rourke 


Enthusiastic followers of O’Rourke will 
welcome this exciting new collection of 
true-to-life stories. Some have appeared 
in magazines, but several have never 
been published $2.50 


NINE GOOD 
MEN 
By Frank O’Rourke 


Another grand -slam 
baseball nove! by “one 
of sports writing’s top 
practitioners.” (N. Y. 
Times.) For the first 
time, the author of 
The Team, Bonus Rookie and Never 
Come Back gives readers the inside 
story of how a baseball organization 
operates from the top brass down. $2.50 


YANKEE 
ROOKIE 
By Ed Fitzgerald 


Readers who followed A 

the career of young 

Marty Ferris in The 

Turning Point and 

College Slugger will 

cheer this new novel 

in which Marty has at least reached his 
goal of being a Yankee! His heartaches 
as he struggles for acceptance on the 
world’s most famous team make this 
one of the most exciting baseball novels 
ever published $2.50 


YANKEE, 
Ufele) ¢) 3 


. 
BASKETBALL 
TECHNIQUES 
ILLUSTRATED 

By Forrest Anderson 


Especially designed for beginning play- 
ers and high school coaches, this great 
illustrated “how-to” book shows every- 
thing the player must learn. All the 
basic techniques are fully described and 
illustrated with hundreds of action 
drawings by Tyler Micoleau 1.50 
os 
Two basic books for model 


airplane builders 
MODEL AIRPLANE ENGINES 


By Donald K. Foote, Member, 
Academy of Model Aeronautics 


Simple, yet complete treatment of the 
theory of the internal combustion en- 
gine as applied to model airplanes 
Profusely illustrated with drawings and 
photographs $3.00 


AERODYNAMICS FOR 
MODEL AIRPLANES 
By Donald K. Foote 


All the information necessary to under- 
stand what makes a model airplane fly 
and to solve problems when difficulties 
arise in flying or designing 
Illustrated $3.00 
2 


From the World’s Largest 
Publisher of Sport Books 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 





|» 232 Madison Ave. New York 16. 








BONING UP 
— 
yg 


We Had Better 
BONE UP. 


Don Hesse in Detroit Free Press 


N°? high school worth its salt is 
4 ignoring the political campaign 
this fall. For last minute boning-up on 
the campaign, the candidates, and 
American politics in general, here are 
some recent titles you will find stimu- 
lating and helpful. 

The Political Almanac, 1952, by 
George Gallup, foreword by Malcolm 
S. Forbes. (B. C. Forbes, $5.95.) Con- 
tains state-by-state and county-by-coun- 
ty statistics on previous election results. 
The ultimate source book for data by 
which to study political trends, pat- 
terns and cycles. 

A Book About American Politics, by 
Stimpson. (Harper, $4.95.) A 
veteran Washington correspondent’s 
compilation of a storehouse of little- 
known facts and colorful stories about 
America’s political past and present in 
bit form. Paragraphs and pages on sub- 
jects ranging fram “What was the Aus- 
ballot?” to “Which Presidents 
were bachelors?” 

Congress at Work, by Stephen K. 
Bailey and Howard D. Samuel. (Henry 
Holt, $5.) Authors “have attempted in 
this book to paint an honest and under- 
standable portrait of the United States 
Congress in the mid-twentieth century 

in terms of dynamic human be- 
havior... stories from real life.” Among 
chapter headings: “Congress Opens— 
The First Week, 1949”; A Day in a 
Congressman’s Office”; “Pork—Rivers 
and Harbors and Flood Control Act, 
1950.” 

Eisenhower: A Soldier of Democracy, 
by Kenneth S. Davis. (Bantam Books, 
revised edition 1952, 50¢.) Biography 
of the Republican candidate written 
during the last year of World War II, 
revised and brought up-to-date. 

Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois, by 
Noel F. Busch (Farrar, Straus and 
Young, $3.75.) Life story and profile 
of the Democratic candidate by a Life 
Magazine staff writer and experienced 
biographer. 


Ceorge 


tralian 


Too! 


Some relevant reading 
for October 


This Is Ike, edited by Wilson Hicks. 
(Henry Holt, $1.) Picture story of 
Eisenhower, with accompanying text 
by Gardner Soule. Starts with his an- 
cestors, includes just about everything 
along the way. 


x *k * 


Portable Gibbons 


Viking Press reports that.a potential 
customer wrote to inquire about their | 
new Portable Gibbon, winding up, “Am | 


anxious to know about this book as I’m 
very interested in small monkeys.” 
Dero Saunders, Fortune editor and a 
Gibbon enthusiast, spent 15 months of 
leisure time working on the Portable 
Gibbon. His greatest headache was sim- 
plifying the historian’s baroque punctu- 
ation. Anyone wanting a couple of 
bushels of commas and semicolons, he 
tells us, may have same by sending him 
a jacket-flap from the Portable Gibbon. 


New Biographies 


“She ain't hard to look at, but I don’t | 


believe no woman’s going to cross the 


Rocky Mountains. . . 


wasn't wearing petticoats.” This predic- 


tion was made about Narcissa Whitman | 
as she went west with her husband in | 
1836, She proved it to be a false one, | 


for she became one of the first women 
to complete the trip to Oregon. To 
Heaven on Horseback, by Paul Cran- 
ston (Messner, $3). 

Sidney Hillman, by Jean Gold 
(BF. ughton, Mifflin, $3), will give teen 
agers a better understanding of this 
outstanding union leader, and leader 
of labor. 

Fresh and informal is the new biog- 
raphy of Winston Churchill, written by 
Robert Lewis Taylor 
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Lewis and Clark | 


The armed 
might of 
the U.S. 

presented 

in text and 
pictures in 
4 new 


outhor of 


OUR FIGHTING 
JETS 


WINGS OF OUR NAVY 


The Navy's mightiest aircraft, from tiny, 
hornet-like jets to giant seaplanes, and the 
super-speed Douglas ‘Skyrocket’ in a pic- 
ture porade of power unparalleled in Navy 
history, 


WINGS OF OUR AIR FORCE 


A complete round-up of the entire fleet, 
including aircraft that fly low and slow, 
and jets that fly higher and faster than ever 
before — plus an exciting forecast of the 
fleet of the future. 


ARMS OF OUR FIGHTING MEN 


Making use of the latest dato from the 
Ordnance Department, Maj. Colby presents 
the latest and most novel, as well as the 
standord ‘tools’ of our fighters — from 
Colt's .45 pistol all the way up to the ‘Sky- 
sweeper” which is so secret that only a 
model may be photogrophed. 


JETS OF THE WORLD 


Here, for the first time in one volume, are 
the top jets of the ranking producer nations 
in the jet supremacy roce, including 12 
Russian, 16 British, 10 French, 2 Canadian, 
3 Swedish, 12 American, 1 Dutch and 2 
Argentinian. , 

All of these books are bound in full 


color covers, eoch is 64 poges with a 
large photograph on every poge. Each $! 





(Doubleday, 


AND KEEP YOUR EYE ON 


OUR FIGHTING JETS 


The up-to-the-minute book of 22 
jet planes in action photographs, 
complete with silhouettes and speci- 
fications. $1.00 





At all bookstores 


COWARD-McCANN, Inc. 


210 Madison Avenve, New York 16 
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Wonderful stories 





about 


the wonders of nature 


ry CARROLL 








LANE FENTON 


WILD FOLK 
IN THE WOODS 


®@ The stories of the birds and 
beasts of the woods, in the 
United States and Canada. Be- 
ginning with stories of particu- 
lar creatures, such as Mowitch, 
a handsome blacktail deer, and 
Fulva, a clever red fox, Dr. 
Fenton then describes the life 
of each species — how they get 
their food, where they live, 
what they do in the winter, how 
they play. I/lustrated. 


Ages 4-12. $2.50 


and these’al-time favorites 


ALONG THE HILL 
A field book about rocks, soils, 
shells, fossils, etc. Ages 8-12. 


ALONG NATURE'S HIGHWAY 
100 different animals and plants that 
may be found along our highways. 
Ages 8-12. $2.25 
EARTH’S ADVENTURES 
The tale of our planet’s adventures 
since it was pulled out of the sun 
3,000,000,000 years ago. Ages 8-12. $4.00 


LIFE LONG AGO: 
The Story of Fossils. Ages 8-12. $5.00 


WEEJACK AND HIS NEIGHBORS 
Fourteen stories about animals of the 
fields and woods. Ages 4-8. $2.75 


WILD FOLK AT THE POND 
Tales of the creatures of pond and creek. 
Ages 4-12. $2.50 
WORLDS IN THE SKY 
By Carro.y LANE Fenton and MILprep 
ADAMS Fenton. A simple, exciting, up- 
to-date book about astronomy that “of- 
fers a fundamental introduction to the 
‘why’ of ali heavenly bodies, including 
NN. Y. Herald Tribune Book 


the earth.” — 
Review. Ages 9 up. $2.50 


ALL MKLLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 
At all bookstores 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
Sales Office: 210 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 


sands, 
$1.50 





$4.50), which gives many interesting 
facts about the background of this 
great Englishman. 
Textbooks Received 

The United States and World Rela- 
tions, by Lilian T. Mowrer and Howard 
H. Cummings (McGraw-Hill, $3.48), 
up-to-date treatment of the relation of 
the U. S. citizen to the world—for junior 
or senior high students. Your Life as a 
Citizen, by Harriet Fullen Smith (Ginn, 
$3.72), an excellent survey of the citi- 
zen in the community, nation and 
world, also jr.-sr. Your Country and the 
World, by Robert M. 
(Ginn, $3.72), attractive, 
derstand geography emphasizing 
sources, business, and trade. 

What is democracy and how 
put it to work? Ruth H. Wagner and 
Ivah E. Green (Schuman, $3) 
this question in Put Democracy 
Work—for middle grade and junior high 


readers. 


do we 


For Literary Reference 

Do you have 
on costumes of times past? We recom 
mend the new’ English 
(Crown Publishers, $7.50), by 
Yarwood, which gives sketches and de 
tails of women’s costumes 
from the second century, B. C. to 1950. 
In addition to numerous sketches of 
details, this new reference volume has 
11 attractive color plates. 


For Your Professional Shelf 
How to use Problem Solving in the 
classroom? How can you teach good 
study methods? How can group 
cedures organized? You will find 
answers for these and many questions 
on teaching methods in Nelson L. Bos- 
| sing’s Teaching in Secondary Schools 
{1952 edition, Houghton, Mifflin, $4). 
A much-needed and readable book in 
the history of education (1900-1950) 
is now ready for educators Fifty 
Years of American Education by Edgar 
W. Knight (Ronald Press, $4.75). 
One of the most sensible books on 
general education that we have 
recently John P. Wynn’s General 
Education in Theory and Practice 
(Bookman Asssociates ). 


Doreen 


men’s and 


pro 


be 


in 


seen 


is 


Publishing Briefs 
Nicolas Mordvinoff (winner of 1951 


Caldecott Award for finest picture book | 
of year) used actual printing inks in | 
painting the pictures of Garden City’s | 


Illustrated Just So Stories. 
Mary Louise Sloan, chairman, Book 
Evaluation Committee, Children’s Li- 
brary Assn, of the A. L. A., has sent us 
the committee’s attractive list, “Distin- 
guished Children’s Books of 1951,” 
available from Sturgis Printing Co., Box 

| 552, Sturgis, Mich. Special prices for 

| quantities imprinted with library or 
| school name. Harpy R. Fincu 


New 
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SIGNATURE BOOKS 
ae 
JUST PUBLISHED FOR 
THE 8-TO-12-YEAR OLD 


Life Stories 
of history's most famous 
men and women. 


THE STORY OF 


Abraham Lincoln 


Exciting, Inspiring, 

True - to - Life Stories 

With $0 I lustrations 

By Leading Artists! 
Beautifully Bound ! 

S Stimulate the intelli- 

gence — awaken the 

H interest and imagina- 

tion of your 8-to-12 

year old students 

with Signature 

Books! In these 

saa «=2warmiy human stories, 

childhood experiences and 

later triumphs of great statesmen, scientists and 

explorers vividl come to life’’. Authentically 

written by noted authors of juvenile books, these 

entertaining books make historical events easier to 

learn . . . easier to understand . . . easier to remem- 

ber! Prepared and edited by Enid LaMonte Mead- 

owcroft, well-known chiidren’s reading authority. 

Highly recommended by leading educators 








VALUABLE TEACHING AID © YOURS FREE! 
Special “Get-Acquainted” Offer to Teachers Only! 
Classrgom quantities of Signature Book study 
units, containing 4 short story, complete playlet 
and suggested class activities based on The 
Story of George Washington” are available te 
you—without charge! We'll also send 9 picture- 
story charts, highlighting events from the lives 
of famous Signature Book heroes. Introduce 
yourself — and your students — fo Signature 
Books, without cost! 
Write today to: 


Educational Dept. SX, Grosset and Dealep, 
107 Broadway, New York, N. 











these SIGNATURE BOOKS now available 


More on the way! 


of 1) THE STORY OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 

y Nina Brown Baker. Illustrated by David 

Hendrickson. 

i 2) THE STORY OF DAVY CROCKETT 

By id LaMonte Meadowcroft. Illustrated by C. 
» il 


ae 


3) THE STORY OF THOMAS ALVA EDISON. 
Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft. Illustrated by 
leew Stein. 
* 4) THE STORY OF ULYSSES S. GRANT. 
By C paamaans Covert Nolan. Illustrated by Lynd 
ar 
w 5) THE STORY OF ROBERT E. LEE. 
By Iris Vinton. Illustrated by John Alan Maxwell. 
% 6) THE STORY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By Nina Brown Baker. Illustrated by Warren 
Baumgartner. 
*% 7) THE STORY OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
By aeent Leighton. Illus. by Corinne Dillon. 
8 E STORY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
nid LaMonte Meadowcroft. Illustrated by 
Edward A. Wilson. 
*% 9) THE STORY OF LOUIS PASTEUR. 
By Alida Sims Malkus. Illustrated by Jo Spier. 
By He THE STORY OF LAFAYETTE. 
11) 1 bg Illustrated by Edy Legrand. 
ab E STORY OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Edward A. Wilso 


Enid "TaMonte Meadowcroft. Illustrated by 
k, 12) THE STORY OF BUFFALO BILL. 





Edmund Collier. Illustrated by Nicholas 
GROSSET & DUNLAP 


hofer. 
1107 Broadway, New York 10, N. a<>) 





Picture Story of Congress 


Among new books that have come to 
our attention recently two deal with the 
two topics uppermost in social studies 
teaching this year of a presidential elec- 
tion. One is Capitol Hill by Desider 
Holisher and Graham Beckel (Henry 
Schuman, New York, 143 pp. $3.50) 
other, World Horizons for 
Leonard S. Kenworthy 
Columbia, New 


and the 
Teachers by 
(Teachers College, 
York, 160 pp. $3.25). 
Capitol Hill is subtitled “The Story 
of Congress in Text and Pictures.” It is 
an unusually attractive book for its 
clarity of pictures and readable type. 
Simply written in style, it is suitable 
reading for junior high school students, 
yet substantive enough to be of interest 
to senior high school students. The 
book is to be commended for its de- 
scription, rather than mere definition of 
such terms as “good citizenship” and 
“democracy.” The pictures are both his- 
toric and contemporary showing room 
interiors of the Capitol as well as 
groups of students touring Washington. 
Holisher’s photography and Beckel’s 
teaching experience bring the actual 
workings of Congress to the classroom. 


World Horizons for Teachers is dedi- 
cated by the author “to teachers every- 
where who are striving to become 
world-minded.” This is a book for 
teachers. “Most programs of education 
for world-mindedness,” the author says 
in Chapter V, “start at the wrong spot. 
They plunge into studies of other lands 
and peoples, relationships between na- 
tions, international institutions, the 
United Nations, and world government. 
Important as these are, the place to 
begin a program is with the integration 
of individuals, the development of 
wholesome personalities, the formation 
of mature persons.” . . . Teachers, he 
maintains, need appreciation, informa- 
tion and faith as well as methods and 
materials. Two outstanding values in 
this book are the citations of practices 
for creating world-minded children and 
the listing of organizations, services 
and agencies which will provide help to 
teachers in the form of publications or 
speakers. If your own faith in U.N. is 
flagging, or if you feel beaten down by 
recent attacks on internationalism, here 
is a book to renew your zeal. 

—Haroip M. Lone 





Where to Find It 


Continued from page 44-T) 


Business Machines, 

Typewriters, Duplicators 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 6071 Second 
Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. (Accounting, add- 
ng. calculating machines.) 

Davidson Corp., 1020 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
(Dual duplicator, offset duplicator, folding 
machines, supplies.) 

A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 
31, Ill. (Supplies, duplicators folding ma- 
cnines.) 

Ditto, Inc., 2243 W. Harrison St., Chicago. 
(Duplicators and liquid, gelatin and offset 
supplies.) 

Gel.Sten Supply Co., 9014 Brookfield Ave., 
Brookfield, Dll. ( Duplicating.) 

Heyer Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago. 
(Duplicators and supplies.) 

International Business Machines Corp., 590 
Madison Ave., New York 

Photostat Corp., 303 State St., Rochester, 
N. Y. (Copying machines.) 

Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10 
(Accounting, adding, calculating dupli- 
cating machines; typewriters.) 

Rex-o-graph Inc., 3721 N. Palmer St., Mil- 
waukee 12, Wis. (Fluid duplicator.) - 

Royal Typewriter Co., 2 Park Ave., N. Y. 16. 
(Electric, standard, portable, typewriters; 
carbon paper, ribbons, business machines 
supplies.) 

Cc. Smith & Corona Typewriters, 701 E. 
Washington St., Syracuse 1, N. Y. (Adding 
machines, duplicators and supplies, type- 
writers and supplies.) 

Speed-O-Print Corp. 1801 W. Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago. (Duplicating.) 

Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., N. Y. 16 
(Accounting and adding machines; type- 
writers; carbon papers, ribbons, supplies. 

Wolber Duplicator & Supply Co., 1201 Cort- 
land St., Chicago 14, Ill. (Duplicators.) 


Flags, Jewelry, Plaques, Trophies 


Allied School Supply Co., 454 Michigan Ave., 
Detroit 26, Mich. (Flags, banners.) 


* indicates advertisement in this issue contain- 
ing additional information. 


American Bronze Sign & Tablet Co., 317 W 
45 St., N. Y. 19 

American Flag and Banner Co., 127 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 2, Ill. (Flags, honor rolls, 
bronze tablets, athletic letters, bulletin 
boards etc.) 

Annin & Co., 8 Fifth Ave. New York. 
(Flags, accessories.) 

Award Incentives, 160 Broadway, N. Y. 2 
(Rings, pins jewelry.) 

L. G. Balfour Co., 521 Fifth Ave., New York 
(Jewelry. class rings, pins.) 
Dettra Flag Co., Oaks, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
Genera! Bronze Corp., Stewart Ave., Garden 
City L. L, N. Y 
Greene Insignia Co., 
(Jewelry.) 

International Bronze Tablet Co., 150 W. 22 
St., N. Y. 11 

Meierjohan-Wengler Metal Craftsmen, 1102 
W. 9 St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Metal Arts Co., 742 Portland Ave., Rochester 
a, ae, we 

Spies Bros. 27 E. Monroe St. 
(Jewelry, rings, pins, etc.) 

United States Bronze Sign Co., 570 Broad- 
way N. Y. 12 


175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10. 


Chicago. 


Mats, Charts, Atlases, Globes 


Aero Service Corp., 236 E. Courtland St., 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. (Plastic maps.) 

Bacon and Vincent Co., Ine., 1 Ellicott St., 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. (Cram’s Teaching Aids.) 

Denoyer-Geppert Co. 5235 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, Il 

Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 

C. S. Hammond & Co. 521 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 
17. 

Rand McNally & Co., 
cago. 

Replogle Globes, 325 N 
cago. 

*School House Books, 12026 Kearsarge St., 
Los Angeles 49, Calif. (Maps of English 
literature or American literature.) 


536 S. Clark St., Chi- 


Hoyne Ave. Chi- 


Study Courses 

Bureau of University Travel, 11 Boyd St., 
Newton, Mass 

xIntercollegiate Tours, 419 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass 

International Correspondence Schools, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

wxLaborde Travel Agency 1776 Bway., N. Y. 

Trans World Airlines, 80 East 42 St., N. Y. 





Books that bring other 
places and other worlds 
right next door 


CHILDREN OF 
THE BLIZZARD 


By HELUIZ WASHBURNE and 
Q_ > C tanaura) 


A fascinating and unusual book—a 
true story of children in the Arctic, 
based on the memories of Anauta, a 
real Baffin Island Eskimo. The story 
moves through the four seasons, and 
with it the boy Salumo lives through 
the danger, fun and excitement of life 
in the far northland. /i/ustrated by 
KURT WIESE. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


ELECTRONICS 
EVERYWHERE 


By PROFESSOR A. M. LOW 


Ours is the age in which man has 
learned to harness infinitesimal par- 
ticles to produce almost magical power 
for the home, for industry and for 
almost every aspect of daily living. 
Here, in simple, non-technical terms, 
is an explanation of the wonders of 
the atomic age and of the meaning 
and significance of electrons. There is 
also a special chapter on the future 
of atomic energy. Diagrams. 
High school age. 


FIVE BOYS 
IN A CAVE 


The secret investi- 
gation of a myster- 
ious tunnel leads 
five young explorers 
into the labyrinths 
of little-known limestone caves. Their 
descent into the unknown depths and 
the discovery of an underground river 
make a thrilling experience and a trial 
of character as well as of muscle. 
“When a thriller for boys over twelve 
has not only mystery and suspense but 
also fine writing and good character 
drawing it is news indeed ... an ex- 
citing, unforgettable book.”—WN. Y. 
Herald Tribune Book Review. $2.50 


$2.50 


At all bookstores 





THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 


Sales Office: 210 Medison Ave., N. Y- 1% 





TA ee? 


em 


For nature lovers 
young and old 


PUTNA! — 
Nature Field Books 


FIELD BOOK OF NATURE ACTIVITIES 
By WILLIAM HILLCOURT, author of Scout 
Field Book, etc. Suggestions for laying 
trails, studying plant and animal life, 
etc. Illustrated. $3.95 


FIELD BOOK OF WESTERN WILD 

FLOWERS. By MARGARET ARMSTRONG. A 
handy guide to instant identification. 500 
illustrations in black and white, and 48 
color plates. $5.00 


FIELD BOOK OF WILD BIRDS AND 
THEIR MUSIC. By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. 
How to identify birds by their songs, 
color, and characteristics. Many illustra- 
tions; songs reproduced in musical nota- 
tion, $3.95 


FIELD BOOK OF THE STARS 
By W. T. OLCOTT. Information on all stars 
and heavenly bodies that can actually 
be seen with the naked eye. With 50 
diagrams. $3.00 


FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN WILD 
FLOWERS. By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. A 
guide to wild flowers and shrubs. 32 
color plates, 276 drawings. 558 pages. 


$3.95 

FIELD BOOK OF PONDS AND 
STREAMS. By ANN HAVEN MORGAN. First- 
hand descriptions of fish, insect, reptile 
and plant life. 23 color plates, 314 line 
cuts. 42 photographs. 464 pages. $3.95 


FIELD BOOK OF SNAKES OF 
NORTH AMERICA AND CANADA 
By KARL ?. SCHMIDT and D. DWIGHT DAVIS. 
The only complete field book on snakes. 
4 color plates, 80 photographs. 103 draw- 
ings. 378 pages. $3.95 
FIELD BOOK OF COMMON ROCKS 
AND MINERALS. By FREDERIC B. LOOMIS. 
The basic field book for mineralogists, 
newly revised. 50 color illustrations, 50 
line cuts. 50 photographs. 370 pages. 


$3.95 

FIELD BOOK OF INSECTS 
By FRANK E. LUTZ. All commonly observed 
insects and their amazing habits. Over 
500 line cuts and 151 insects in true 
color, 510 pages. $3.95 


FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES 

AND SHRUBS. By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. 
A complete guide for the U. S. and 
Canada. 44 pages of maps, 16 color 
plates, 130 line drawings, 50 crayon 
drawings. 554 pages. $3.95 
At all bookstores 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


210 Madison Avenue, New York 16 


‘OOD news from Uncle Sam! Sab- 
JF hatical leaves granted for travel 
purposes may now be deducted from 


Federal income tax. 

Official authority for this newsworthy 
statement is E. I. McLarney, deputy 
commissioner of ifternal revenue, who 
rules: “It is the opinion of this office 
that in order for traveling expenses to 
be deductible by teachers on sabbatical 
leave, the leave must be granted for 
travel purposes. In other words, travel 
ing expenses incufred by teachers on 
sabbatical leave granted for any pur 
pose other than for travel would not 
constitute an allowable deduction for 
Federal income tax purposes.” 

Slowly, but surely, we're happy to 
see, educational travel is coming into 
its own. The government's “financial 
blessing” on traveling sabbaticals is 
highly encouraging. Try figuring out 
a year’s study abroad, for example, 
on the basis of this new ruling, and 
see how the costs come down. 


Tourist Flight Figures 


More official news. Facts and figures 
released last week showed a definite 
success story of aviation—tourist class. 
About 150,000 persons flew the Atlan- 
tic during May, June, and July last 
summer. In 1951 about 100,000 flew 
the same route. This 50 per cent pas- 
senger increase proves that with prices 
down, people can and will go farther. 
Tourist fares for summer 1953 look 
promising. With this year’s experience 
behind them, airlines next year will 
offer further tourist improvements 

For a personal peek into a tourist 
air flight, see page 52-T. 
Latest in Packages 

B.O.A.C. (British Overseas 
Corporation) comes up with a special 
“Pre-Coronation Package Tour.” Two 
weeks in England for $507 covers all 
expenses, Package features tickets to 
seven London hit shows of your choice, 
as well as tours to London, Oxford, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Windsor Castle, ete. 
(Folder from B.O.A.C., 342 Madison 
Ave., N.Y.C. 17.) 

A full hit schedule is on 
London theatre-goers, too. Forty plays 
and revues to choose from. Lunt and 
Fontanne will open Noel Coward's new 
comedy, Quadrille. Four leading British 
actresses, Edith Evans, Sybil Thorn- 
dyke, Kathleen Harrison, and Wendy 
Hiller will star in The Waters of the 
Moon. South Pacific and Call Me 
Madam are doing just fine on the other 
side of the Atlantic, too—and at half 


Airways 


tap for 


The milkman arrives in a Lancashire, 
England, town and Rose Mary Wil- 
cox (Jamestown, N. Y.) wins an Hon- 
orable Mention. Enter the 1952 Travel 
Photo Awards. Deadline —Dec. 1, 
1952. Details from the Travel Editor. 


the price of a New York production. 
The best seat in any theatre in London 
is less than $3, with no long waiting 
for tickets. 


the Islands 


Our attractive visitor this 
month was Margaret Waiwaiole of 
Honolulu, Hawaii Travel Counselor for 
United Air Lines. 

Her tales of Aloha Week were prac- 
tically irresistible festivals, 
sports events, and dances highlight this 
colorful October period throughout the 
islands. Night feasts, featuring pit- 
roasted pig, fresh pineapple, cocoanut 
dishes, and seafood, end with hulas by 
torchlight. Islanders wear original na- 
tive costumes borrowed from Bishop 
Museum for the occasion. 

Don’t worry if you can’t make it this 
October, says Margaret. Colorful events 
go on the year round and the heart- 
felt Hawaiian welcome is always ready! 


Visitor from 


most 


Feasts, 


In Brief... 


Package tours now being planned 
for the Dominican Republic. All-ex- 
pense trips, $150 up, will cover coun- 
tryside, seaside, and mountain resorts 
of the island. Hiking enthusiasts 
can take a 2,100-mile walk from Maine 
to Georgia, if they like. Appalachian 
Trail Conference announces the 266- 
mile trail in Maine has sportsmen’s 
spaced at one-day intervals. 


camps 
—MAarRGARET E. McDonaLp 





MR.WIZARD 
of TV FAME.. 


is now in book form with explana- 
tions of more than 150 fascinating 
and instructive wonders of science 
for your students. 


Pronounced by Educators as one of the most 
constructive children’s programs ever tele- 
cast. Mr. WIZARD has also swept to unpre- 
cedented National popularity with children 
of all ages. Wholesome, fascinating, helpful 
in adding great interest to classroom work 
and science studies; Mr. WIZARD has now 
been put between covers to give scores of 
his best experiments with copious photo- 
graphic illustrations taken from life In 256 
pages he explains weather, mechanics, pres- 
sure, physics, chemistry, and gravity with 
wonderous simplicity; outlines many instruc- 
tive experiments the child can make with 
materials found in any home. MR. WIZARD'S 
SCIENCE SECRETS promises to be one of 
the greatest helps offered teachers this 
season. Price $3.00. 


Brought to you by 


POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS 


Publishers of these other helpful 
and interest-compelling books: 


YOUNG CRAFTSMAN, Entertains and trains young 
minds and hands. Stimulates creativeness, de- 
velops skills, resourcefulness and self reliance. 
More than 450 practical projects with simple 
instructions and clear pictures and diagrams 
Price .00. 


GUIDE TO HOME REPAIRS. More than 640 illus- 
trations and easily understood instructions show 
how to save hundreds of dollars in home repairs 
Youngsters from 12 up can use it successfully 
Price $2.50. 


CHRISTMAS HAND BOOK. Money saving collec- 
tion of ideas and instructions for gifts, decora- 
tions, and toys easily made at home. Save as 
much as $50.00 every year by making unique 
presents. Price $2.00. 


GUIDE TO GOOD HUNTING AND TRAPP le 
Written, compiled and edited by the famous Joe 
Godfrey, Jr his is the most practical book ever 
published for the Hunter and Trapper, young or 
old. Price $3.00. 


100 BEST WOODWORKING PROJECTS. No adai- 
tional blue prints needed. Diagrams, measure- 
ments, step-by-step instructions show easy way 
to build 100 useful home and garden accessories 
Price $2.00, 


PLANNING YOUR HOME WORKSHOP. A “must” 
for beginners; a valuable guide for old timers; 
shows how to plan, equip, maintain a home work- 
shop. Compiled and edited by Sam Brown, the 
famous authority. Price $2.50. 


23 BOATS YOU CAN BUILD, Limited tools, inex- 
perience, no handicap when you follow more than 
500 plans, diagrams, photos and working drawings 
included in these step-by-step instructions. Power 
and sail—boats of all sizes. Price $2,00—includes 
materials lists 


WHAT TO MAKE FOR CHILDREN. Simple tools, 
scrap materials are utilized to crete 175 toys, 
doll-houses, wheel-cars, and things that “go’’ for 
younger children. Price $2.00. 


At your bookseller or order direct from 


POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS 
200 E. Ontarie St, Dept. 5710, Chicage 11, Ilinois 





16 mm. Films 
(Continued from page 16-T) 


—available from Alan Shilin Productions 
(450 West 56th, N. Y. 19). (One of 
their earlier films, Seminoles of the 
Everglades, was an award winner in 
Scholastic Teacher's 1951 sponsored 
film category.) Fallen Eagle (21 min., 
color) presents the Sioux Indians—their 
former greatness and power as con- 
trasted with their present poverty and 
problems. Ends with work by the gov- 
ernment to assist this tribe. Commen- 
tary and content particularly dramatic. 
Giant of the North (21 min., color) 
gives us Alaska—its vast resources, its 
role in America’s defense, life of the 
Point Hope Eskimos, Alaska’s future 
promise. Fine documentary. 

From Modern Talking Picture Serv- 
ice (45 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20), 
three new sponsored films. What Makes 
Us Tick (12 min., color, animated car- 
toon, sponsored by New York Stock 
Exchange). Basic facts about the Stock 
Exchange and how it works. Through 
John Q. Public’s search for information 
we learn about stocks, investment bank- 
ers, Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, how stocks are handled in the 
Exchange. All simplified and_ basic. 
Good content for economics classes, but 
expect a lot of laughs from your class 
as the film is heavily larded with corny 
humor—which does not detract from 
teaching values. 

Opportunity U.S.A. (25 min., spon- 
sored by the Investment Bankers Assn. 
of America). Another good item for eco- 
nomics. Shows how American business 
and the American standard of living 
have grown, financed by the savings of 
the people. The narrator interviews 
several people: a modern farmer, one- 
man shop owner, partners in small en- 
terprise, owner of larger and growing 
business. Each describes how he got 
capital, what he does with savings. In 
the second half an investment banker 
describes handling of savings, where 
investment bankers get money to invest, 
how businesses get funds from the in- 
vestment banker, common and preferred 
stocks, underwriting of new securities. 
Clear exposition of how saved funds of 
many individuals are turned into capital 
goods, and how this process fits into our 
economic set-up. 

The New Paul Bunyan (29 min., 
color, sponsored by Weyerhauser For- 
est Products) describes modern lum- 
bering and its constant effort to protect 
and rebuild American forest resources. 
Opens with brief resume of legendary 
Paul Bunyan, pointing out destructive- 
ness of early lumbering methods. Shows 
in some detail many modern lumbering 
processes, milling, making of by-prod- 
ucts, protection of forests and reseeding. 


Good for geography and conservation. 





Action and 

excitement in 

two new he-man 
stories by 


Creator of BRONC BURNETT 


FIRST AND TEN 


@ Introducing Dyke Redman — a 
new hero and a new type of story 
for the eager readers of all the 
McCormick books. Dyke's a strap- 
ping sophomore at Monticello Col- 
lege, and though his football career 
opens with a 90-yard-run in the 
wrong direction, he changes in a 
year from a “galloping goat’ to a 
“galloping great.” His story cap- 
tures the action and excitement of 
college football and Dyke will soon 
win star billing in fiction for boys. 

Ages 12 and up. $2.50 


EAGLE SCOUT 


@ How Bronc Burnett 

earns the coveted Eagle 

Scout badge and saves _ 

the day for Sonora 

Scout Troop at the 

Scout Ranch in New 

Mexico makes a story 

full of suspense as well 

as authentic Scout lore. It also 

means fresh adventures for the 

popular hero of Wilfred McCor- 

mick’s Baseball and Football series. 
Ages 10-12. $2.50 





The BRONC BURNETT books 
The Baseball Series: 
THE THREE-TWO pitc 
LEGION TOURNEY “ 
FIELDER's CHOICE 
BASES LOADED 
GRAND-SLAM HOMER 


The Football Series: 


FLYING TACKLE 


RAMBLING HALFB 
QUICK KicK — 


The N. Y. Ti s: 
“This BRONC BURNETT Series is 


developing int 
© so 
SUper-special|"’ Gon taal 





At all bookstores 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
810 Madison Avenue, New York 16 





50-T 





SELECTED FOR YOUR 
“CHRISTMAS 
BOOK BAZAAR” 





Personality 
in the Making 


The Fact-Finding Report of the Mid- 
century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth 


Edited by Helen Leland Witmer 
and Ruth Kotinsky. This popular, 
practical summary of all we 
know about the healthy devel- 
opment of personality in chil- 
dren “is a gold mine.” DR 
BENJAMIN SPOCK, Western 
Psychiatric Institute. ‘“‘Here are 
knowledge and wisdom for the 
parent, guidance for the teacher, 
and members of other profes- 
sions, and rich material for the 
social _scientist.’”” —- LEONARD 
W. MAYO, Director, Association 
for the Aid of Crippled Children 

$4.50 


Choosing 
the Right College 


by Annette Turngren. Practica! 
answers to questions asked by 
every teen-ager who wants to 
make up his own mind about 
college. ‘“‘A good deal more than 
just a guide to choosing your 
college. It is also a briefing on 
the facts of campus life.”—San 
Francisco Chronicle. $2.50 


Delinquents 
in the Making 


Paths to Prevention 


by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, 
Harvard Law School. “A fresh, 
vigorous, and lively presentation 
of scientific data on how young- 
sters get that way and, as such, 


| 
| 


it should be read by and serve | 


as a handbook for parents, 
teachers, social workers, the 
clergy and all who work in close 
association with young people.” 
—LEONARD W. MAYO, Direc- 
tor, Association for the Aid of 
Crippled Children. $3.00 





At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St. New York 16, N. Y. 





New Look in Letters 


(Continued from page 18-T) 


2,500 letters. Words most frequently 
missed were accommodate, incidentally, 
recommend, supersede. Confused most 
often were affect and effect, principle 
and_ principal. 

Among other 
letters “long rambling letters 
trite expressions (in 800 letters 
1,400 “whiskered expressions, or ap 
proximately two to a letter”), “negative 


statements,” and “poor arrangement of! 


faults found in the 
were 


vere 


material 

Discussed in one chapter is th 
NOMA (National Office Management 
Association) simplified lette: 
salutation (for which is sub 
ind 


which 
omits the 
stituted the subject of the letter) 
the complimentary close, and uses the 
extreme left-block (with date 
inside address, subject line, body, and 
signature beginning at the left margin) 
Such a typed letter would save time 
and energy for the typist and the read 
er, NOMA claims. 

Many other interesting ideas on let 
ters may be obtained from this book. 
Order a copy for your desk or for the 


format 


SC hool library. 


ALL FOR ENGLISH 


One dividend that purchasers of the new 
NCTE Curriculum Report, English Lan- 
guage Arts ( Appleton-Century-Crofts ) re 
ceive is 49 pages of excellent bibliography 
Listed on pages 441 to 489 of E.L.A. are 
the latest books and articles on such topics 
as curriculum making, language and 
growth, relation of English to the rest of 
the curriculum, general methods, the li 
brary for 
teaching of grammar and usage, teaching 
speech, teaching written composition, teach- 
ing spelling, teaching handwriting, teaching 


Ooninu- 


caring individual differences 


teaching mass modes of « 
nication, teaching literature, 
formation about books, teaching of reading 


ind semantics, tests, and evaluative crit 


listening, 
sources of in 


We need better instruction in reading in 
ill educational institutions by teachers who 
ire th whi 


regard 


mselves discriminating readers 
reading as indispensable to their 


well-being, and who are able to serve as 


guides and mentors in helping young peo 
ple to experience the satisfaction to be de- 
rived from reading,” writes Stella Center in 
the introduction to her new book, The Art 
of Reading (Scribner, $3.50). Every teacher 
will obtain help in her own reading in this 
volume which discusses reading techniques 
ways of reading different kinds 


ind the foundation of critical 


von ibul iy 
of material 
reading 
* 

New Books for Study and Reference 

What did writers from 1775 to 1865 say 
about George Washington? The late Wil- 
liam Alfred Bryan was so greatly interested 


that he developed George Washington in 
American Literature, 1775-1865, now pub- 
lished by Columbia Univ. Press ($4). 

Louis Cazamian’s The Development of 
English Humor, Part I, was first published 
by Macmillan in 1930. M. Cazamian has 
extended this authoritative work so that it 
now traces the psychological development 
of English humor in literature from Beowulf 
to Addison. Title: The Development of 
English Humor, Parts I and II. One vol- 
ume, $6, Duke Univ. Press. 

If students of modern linguistics have 
traditional grammar will be dis- 
carded in the future and an alternative 
method of explaining our language based 
mn linguistic research wil] take its place. 
Charles C. Fries ( Univ. of Mich.), dean of 
the linguists, in his The Structure of Eng- 
lish, claims that we no longer need our 
present grammatical terms to explain the 


| 
their way 


use of words in sentences, and that many 
of the terms now in use do not really ex- 
plain what they are supposed to explain 
(Harcourt, Brace, $3.) 

For those who wish to understand our 
wwn American language better: Words and 
Ways of American English, by Thomas 
Pyles (Random House, $3.50) 

Students and readers of William Faulk- 
ner will welcome Irving Howe’s William 
Faulkner, a Critical Study (Random 
House, $3). This is a more readable vol- 
ume than the Campbell-Foster William 
Faulkner, a Critical Appraisal, published 
by the University of Oklahoma Press last 
year 

Milton readers: Don’t miss Poems of Mr. 
John Milton: the 1645 Edition, with Essay 
in Analysis, by Cleanth Brooks and John 
Hardy (Harcourt, Brace, $3.75). 
modern English translation by 
Nevill Coghill of Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales (Penguin Books, $2.75) is one of 
the best we have seen recently 

If You Are Writing a Book: Helpful 
just published by the Dryden 
Press, 31 W. 54 St., N. Y. 19. It discusses 
“How Many Copies Shall I Make?” 
“What Kind of Paper Shall I Use?”—“Does 
Neatness Count?”—“Illustrations and Art 
Work”—“Sending the Manuscript”—“What 
the Editor Does.” Send a three-cent stamp 
for your copy to the above address. 


Edward 


New 


pamphlet 


Dr. Joseph Mersand, English chairman, 
Long Island City (N. Y.) High School, is 
the 1952-53 president of the New York 
State English Council. He succeeds Prof. 
Strang Lawson of Colgate. Sarah I. Roody 
Nyack, is high school v.p.; Marie Bullock, 
Buffalo, elem. v.p.; Sister M. Sylvia, college 
v.p.; Ellen Murphy Vestal, Charles 
Boothby, treas. On the executive commit- 
are Dr. Lawson; Ethel Henning, Sol- 

Louise Wilson, Ithaca; Helen Stiles 
Millard McCune, Schenevus. 


sec.; 


tee 
vay; 
Gouverneur 


Dynamic energetic Hortense Harris, 
English head at Gloucester ( Mass.) High 
School, is local committee chairman for 
NCTE’S 42nd annual meeting at Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Nov. 27-29. Vice-chair- 
man is Joseph A. Shea, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Worcester. Honorary chairman is Dr 
Winifred H. Nash, former advisory board 
member of Scholastic magazines. 





3 ACT COMEDY 
12 w., 5 m., 1 interior set 


original material of 
R. J. Mann by Perry Clark 


& 
AS A PLAY FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PRODUCTION 


The famous, engaging, trouble- 


in a charming comedy that will especially 
delight your audience. Against her will 
Miss Brooks is suddenly saddled with the 
job of presenting the high school play, 
and the uproarious complications that result 
make this one of the most hilarious 
and true-to-life comedies we've ever 
had the pleasure to offer. 


Price 85c 


Royalty $35.00 . 


» 
~< 


THE 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


1706 South Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
12] 
BIRD SONGS 


bf RIGHT IN 
/_7 YOUR CLASSROOM 


4A 
j 


American 
Bird Songs 


e These records bring the bird songs 
of America’s woods, sea coasts and 
prairies right into your classroom. 
121 different birds are recorded in 
two volumes on red vinylite. An 
announcer identifies each bird be- 
fore it sings. 

Recorded for the Albert R. Brand 
Bird Song Foundation, Laboratory 
of Ornithology, Cornell University. 


VOLUME | 
Six 10” records, 12 sides, $8.50 


VOLUME I! 
Five 12” records, ten sides, $10.50 
All records for 78 r.p.m. ma- 
chines. 15% discount to schools. 








a division of Cornell University Press 
Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 











Sound Advice 


New Film Cleaner and Conditioner 
A new film cleaning fluid called Ecco 


#1500 is said to do everything you | 


could ask of a film cleaner except mend 
torn sprocket holes, It removes dust, oil 
and finger marks, lubricates the film so 


| that it won't chatter in your projector, | 
keeps it pliable, masks surface scratches, 


Adapted from the | 2nd discourages the subsequent accumu- 


lation of dust by eliminating the static 


electricity that ordinarily attracts and | 


holds dust particles. Write for the leaflet 
on Ecco #1500 to Electro-Chemical 
Products Corp., 60 Franklin St., East 
Orange, N. J. They recommend the 
Neumade automatic film cleaning unit 
for cleaning film with Ecco # 1500 rap- 


| idly, effectively, and economically. 
getting-into, English teacher, is presented here | 


New 16mm Arc Projector 

Using the Strong Junior High In- 
tensity arc lamp and rectifier and a spe- 
cially built RCA are head projector 
assembly, Gallagher Films, Inc., 639 
N. 7th St., Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin, is 
making a new 16mm projector which 
operates from any ordinary AC outlet. 
It is said to be more portable than other 
arc projectors, and can be placed on 
ordinary furniture as well as on its own 
table without damage. Suitable for use 
outdoors as well as in large halls where 
this kind of brighter light source is a 
necessity, especially for color film. 


Professional Tape Duplicating 
Is Not Expensive 

A-V Tape Libraries, Inc., 730 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C., will duplicate any 3.75”, 
7.5”, or 15” per-second tape, using 
same equipment that duplicates their 
own prerecorded tapes, at these prices: 
single track tapes, first 1-10 copies, 
$1.50 each for 1200-ft. reels, $1.10 for 
600-ft. reels; -11-50 copies, $1.00 for 
1200-ft. $0.70 for 600-ft. reels. 


reels, 


. Double track tapes, first 1-10 copies, 


$1.60 each for 1200-ft. reels, $1.20 for 
600 ft.; 11-50 copies, $1.10 for 1200-ft., 
$0.80 for 600-ft. reels. These prices 
do not include tape. They will use tapes 
supplied by you, or you may choose to 
let them furnish the tapes at market 
prices less quantity discounts. 

The edited master tape you furnish 
will be duplicated exactly, so edit it 
carefully. The majority of their cus- 
tomers are professional broadcasters 
who must have exact facsimiles of their 
original recordings. 

A-V Tape Libraries are affiliated with 
Audio & Video Products Corp., distrib- 
utors of Ampex tape recorders. Some of 
the very high-quality demonstration 
tapes which C. J. LeBel and I presented 
at the speech conventions a couple of 
years ago were recorded and duplicated 
with their help and their equipment. 

—WiLuiaM J. TEMPLE 





Older girls 
find 
themselves 
and 
their friends 
in the novels 


of 
MARY 





HER THREE 
EVER-POPULAR NOVELS ARE: 


To Tell 
Your Love 


“A wise and sensitive story of 
first love.”—N. Y. Times. “An 
unusually fine, mature book.”— 
Library Journal. “Adds up to a 
rich story with an insight into hu- 
man relationships . . ."—N. Y. 


Herald Tribune 


The Organdy 
Cupcakes 


“This novel about nursing has 
freshness of touch... and charm 
in heroines.”—Virncinia Kirkus. 
“This tale is told so well, with 
such human and lovable overtones 
that it is both moving and con- 
vincing.”—Saturday Review 


The Sea Gulls 
Woke Me 


“It has the humor, the sharp 
awareness of character and scene 
which have made her one of the 
best present-day novelists for old- 
er girls.”"—N. Y. Times Book 
Review > 

At all bookstores, each $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 








SPEAKING 
OF RUBBER 


16 mm Sound Film — Black and 
White—Time: 27 Minutes. An up 
to-date story about rubber — in 
terestingly and dramatically told. 


WRITE TO: 


Public Relations Department 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, ¥. Y. 


Kindly state preferred show 
ing date and alternate date. 








Why the Chimes Rang 


A Christmas one-act by Elizatn th Me Padde It has 
been produced more than 10,000 time Parts: 2 boys 
1 man, 2 women, 7 extras. Scene: simple interior 
backed by chancel. Medieval dress Plays 30 45 
minutes 

Brooks Atkinson, 
New York Times, says: 

“For Christmas observances nothing surpa the 
simple miracle play with its fervor and dignit 
‘Why the Chimes Rang’ in the one-act form writter 
by Mises MeFadden puts all the cath artic beauties ¢ 
this type of drama within the rar of amateur 


organizations.” 
Price, 40 conts. Royalty, $5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
W. 45th ST., NEW YORK 36 
7613 SUNSET BLVO., HOLLYWOOD 46 


the distinguished critic 





FREE FILMS 


More tha‘) 2300 free films are listed, classified, 
and separately indexed by subject, title and 
source ir, the New, 1952 
EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 
Authoritative — Comprehensive — Easy to Use 
Available for 96.00 on 30 days approval 
CAIONs PROGRESS SERVICE 


Randolph, Wis 





Dept. 











BUY U. S. DEFENSE BONDS 
PRINCIPALS — SENIOR SPONSORS 


You can obtain 


Graduation Personal Cards 


FOR YOUR SENIOR CLASS 


for 95 per order of 


only 100 cards 
Paneled — Miss or Gents Size 


They will exactly match or be in complete har- 
mony with ured by any 
company using highest quality stock 

learn about our Personal Card fund raising plan 
which enables you to buy direct and save 40% 
for your senior class treasury. 

FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 
NO OBLIGATION WHATSOEVER 


PRINTCRAFT oo2hiccn 


Scranton 5, 
Name - — 





Pennsylvania 





. 
Title. . = | 





Name of School 
Address. 


City and State ee 
PERSONAL CARD SAMPLES 
COMMENCEMENT SAMPLES |) 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1509 Maple Street 


Rainbow Across 


NHE best news I’ve heard in a long 
T time was the decision of the major 
airlines, last winter,“ to set up tourist- 
flight service to Europe. This was just 
what I'd been looking for—cheap, fast 
transportation to Europe via well-estab- 
lished airlines. The saving in travel time 
meant ten extra days abroad! What's 
more, the was little more than 
tourist class aboard ship. 
my reservations with a 


cost 


I made few 


misgivings, though not as regards safety. 
Accidents on trans-oceanic flights with 


reputable airlines are few and far be 
tween, chiefly, I suspect, because there's 
no possibility of bouncing down through 
a cloud and encountering a mountain 
peak. But I did think that the 
might be crowded and uncomfortable. 
As it turned out, I was wrong. Our seats 
were comfortable, with plenty of leg- 
| room. Even more important, from be- 
| ginning to end I found the same friendly 
and excellent service for which airline 
personnel have become justly famous. 

I had booked round-trip to Paris on 
Pan - American's “Rainbow  Flight’- 
$522. The day before I left, Pan-Am 
telephoned, confirming the flight 
making sure that I understood at what 
time I should be at the airlines terminal 
in New York. At this point, I started to 
take notes. Here is my reconstruction of 
them. 


At the 


plane 


and 


time I check in and 
have my baggage weighed. Tourist- 
flight passengers are entitled to 44 
pounds of luggage. In addition, you may 
carry with you a camera, reading mat- 
ter, a coat, an umbrella, and a knee rug 

should you feel so inclined. It’s a good 
idea to siphon off into a pocketbook or 
light canvas bag a few personal effects 
as toothbrush, hairbrush, razor or 


proper 


such 
cosmetics. 

Once my bags are okayed, they 
taken out of my hands and I don’t have 
to think about them again. Meals are 
the only extras aboard tourist flights. So 
I purchase two tickets, one for lunch 
dinner at $1.75 and the other for break- 
fast at 50 cents. Along with other pas- 
sengers for our Rainbow Flight, I climb 
into the Idlewild Airport bus ($1.25). 

Our plane, like the rest in the Rain- 
bow service, is a four-engine DC-6B. 
We file aboard to our assigned seats. 
There are 79 passengers aboard this 
flight plus a crew of eight. Outside, me- 
| chanics scurry about the plane. The 


are 


BY PATRICIA G. LAUBER 


propellers begin to spin. A sign lights 
up: “No smoking. Fasten seat belt.” We 
taxi down the runway. The pilots test 
the engines. We begin to move. Sud- 
denly the ground drops away below. We 
are off! Looking down I see a town of 
dolls’ houses, red and green. Then we 
are over the water. 

The sign goes out. Over the loud- 
speaker comes the voice of the flight 
steward welcoming us aboard the Rain- 
bow Flight. In four hours, he says, we 
will reach Gander in Newfoundland. 
Lunch in 45 minutes. 

My attention turns to the inside of the 
plane. The walls are white and gray, the 
curtains coral, our reclining seats blue. 
The banked three on one side 
of the plane, two on the other. Each set 
of seats has its own reading lights and 
an air-control unit. 

My fellow-passengers are a fairly rep- 
resentative Ameticans. 
Our passenger list includes several chil- 
dren, ranging in age from about 14 
months to 15 years. I never cease to be 
amazed at how good children are on a 
long trip. 

Now lunch arrives. 
cup of fruit juice. Next, 
ceives a small tray placed on a pillow. 
On it is an oblong aluminum-foil con- 
hot green peas, beef stew 
ind gravy. A soft roll, split 
lies in a cellophane en- 
Coffee comes 


seats are 


cross-section of 


It starts with a 
each person re- 


tainer of 
potatoes, 
and buttered, 
velope. Dessert is cake. 
later. 

The hot part of the meal is prepared 
and partially cooked at the Pan-Ameri- 
can kitchens in New York, quick-frozen, 
and delivered to the plane in dry ice. 
Before being served the aluminum con- 
tainers are slipped into a small, compact 
oven aboard ship. Coffee is freshly 
made in a big urn. 

In the late afternoon we come in over 
the outskirts of Newfoundland, which 
looks exactly like a relief map from the 
air. Nearing Gander, we fly over a cloud 
bank. The relative positions of the sun 
and plane are such that we see below 
on the clouds a whole rainbow—a per- 
fect circle with the shadow of the plane 
in its center! Gander itself is carved out 
of the wilderness. It has no other pur- 
pose than servicing trans - Atlantic 
flights. 

Then we're off for the seven-hour 
flight to Shannon. All over the plane 
passengers are letting their seats back, 





the Atlantic 


making themselves comfortable with a 
pillow and blanket, turning out lights, 
and getting ready to sleep. I alternately 
doze and look out at the vast fields of 
clouds below us, stretching as far as the 
eye can see. What do they look like, I 
wonder—cotton wool, mashed potatoes, 
snow fields, whipped cream? At sunrise 
they change from white to pink, red, 
and orange. 

The trip is calm and smooth, as one 
can expect when flying over the sea in 
Shortly after breakfast (Dan- 
ish pastry, butter, coffee), Ireland ap- 
below us, looking sinwraneed 


summer. 


pears 


kodachrome color slides 





100,000 SLIDES IN STOCK covering 4,000 

cts insures quick delivery. Slides avail- 

n entire United States, Europe, Can- 

England, Holy Land, Japan, China, 

Cuba West Indies, Mexico, 

If you visited Washington you 

slides on display. Product of 

M. W. Arps, U.S.N. retired. ee 
Box 1715, Washington 13, D. C. 


Your school, too, 
can afford 
the very best 


subje 
u 





SOUND EQUIPMENT 


bt proved by 
leading school 
authorities 
from coast 
fo coanl 


For infor 


° complete 


TR-16AM.: 3 speeds plus 
VARIABLE SPEED for 
ment to meet oll tempo con 
the voried teach trol. All records to 
ng opplications 7% 10 wotts. 12 
Write for Catalog PM specker Mike in 
put. Bass ond treble 
controls Magrietic pick 


of portable equip 
pitch and 


up. Scratch suppressor 
100% A.C. construction 
FLOATING SOUND 











15 years quality leadership 


NEWCOMEB 


DEPT. G, 6924 LEXINGTON AVE. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 








Boarding Super-Six “Rainbow” Clipper. 


neat and green—a collection of toy farms 
on a huge pistachio-and-chocolate cake. 
At Shannon most of us have a second 
breakfast (meal hours get a little con- 
fused when you're flying). Shannon is, 
by the way, a free port and thus a good 
place to stock up on cigarettes. 

At London I got off. (Later on, when 
I was ready to cross the Channel, | 
picked up a British European Airways 
flight to Paris, as my ticket entitled me 
to do.) Clearing customs takes an hour 
or so. Then the ride into the city from 
the airport takes another hour. 

The wise traveler makes no plans for 
what remains of his first day abroad. 
He gets himself settled in, has whatever 
meal or meals it happens to be time for, 
and gets a good night’s sleep. 

In my opinion there’s something to be 
said for arriving tired. At midnight Lon- 
don or Paris time, the newly-arrived 
American may feel as if it’s only seven 
in the evening. If I arrive tired, I adjust 
very quickly, being only too glad to go 
to bed at London time. The next day I 
get myself completely acclimatized. 

Like most people, I hate to see my 
vacation end. But I don't like a vacuum 
period filled with backward glances. I 
like to be catapulted into the whirl of 
life at home. The Rainbow again filled 
the bill. With a roar of the motors, Paris 
was behind us. We popped down 
through the to take a look 
London, then sped on to Shannon. In no 


( louds 


time, it seemed, we were at Gander and 
heading for New York. We had left Paris 
New York was having 
“Rain- 


at lunch time 
breakfast when | climbed off my 
bow.” 





Atlantic airlines offering 
tourist service are TWA, Sabena, 
BOAC, Scandinavian Airlines, Air 
France, KLM, Israel Airlines, Swissair, 
Trans-Canada, Italian Air Lines. 

Off-season (Nov. 1-March 31) rates: 
Round trip, London, $417; Paris, $453. 
On-season, $486; $522. A trip starting 
in off-season but ending in on-season is 
charged at on-season rates, 


Other trans 


| A Play in Three 
| 6 men, 


wt Ridge Avenue 


| 109 Worth St 


SAVE MONEY M77: 
‘ON BOOKS 


PLAYS 


Directors, Actors, and Audiences are 
epplauding: 


GREEN VALLEY 


A Comedy-Pantasy in Three Acts. By Frank Wattron 
Colorful exterior set. 11 men, 7 women 


THE LITTLE DOG LAUGHED 


A Comedy in Three Acts. By Vera and Ken Tarpley 
Unique ‘‘dual”’ setting. 5 men, 10 women 


NO MORE HOMEWORK 


A Comedy in Three Acts. By John Henderson 
9 women. Interior setting 


LOVE IS IN THE AIR 


Acts. By Frank and Doris Hursley 
Interior setting 


8 men 


8 women 
Reading copies of these popular plays 
85¢ each. Royalty: $25. Also available on 
Row-Peterson's equitable Percentage Plan 


These and many other 


ROW-PETERSON PLAYS 


have established their own nationally famous 
re. Our complete 168-page CATALOG 
will be sent free on request. 

staging your Plays and 


For practical suggestions on 
to ask for our 


helpful articles on the theatre, be sure 
free-for-the-asking drama magazine 


LAGNIAPPE 
ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Quality Cloth Picture Books 
sare: FAST COLORS ON UNSTARCHED MUSLIN! 
ASHABLE — CHEWABLE — LOVABLE 


comes with terry-lined handpuppet 
7 other titles to be had with foam 
rubber stuffed animal (bath sponge) attached 
Book alone $! = 
Book with toy $1.50 
PEGGY CAOTH-BOSKS, INC. 
New York (3, N.Y 


“Little Puppet Gogo” 
(washcloth) attached 


128. Page 
CATALOG 


Special Discounts to Schools and Libraries 


Make your own selections from the best-sellers of all 
publishers and save money. Our 57th annual bor- 

in catalog lists 25,000 new books as well as old 
oa including best readin "e. for children of all 
age groups— Fiction, Reference, Science, History, Reli- 
gion, Child Guidance. Fresh stock. Over o million 
teachers, librarians, supervisors and homes have 
used our service since 1895 Send today for 1952 
free catalog, ‘Bargains in Books.’ 

Ask about our special packaged Book Fair Pian 
to raise money without any cash outlay 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 38 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, II! 


wy 





Take your students to the lands you're 
discussing via Over 110 Different 


UNITED STATES 
SCENIC FRANCE 
COLOR SLIDES 
sparkling 
Every set 


sequence 
titled 


Each set in 
Ansco_ color. 
a complete 
Each slide fully 


10 2 x 2 Mounted 5 Set 
COLOR SLIDES 3S NEWFOUNDLAND 
Write today for catalog 
NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDE CO. 
Dept. 25 134 W. 32nd S&. Now York 1, 6. V. ; 














54-T 


@Less than 1000 choice words on 
“WHY I WANT TO GO TO EUROPE” 
may take you there—ALL EXPENSES 


PAID! See announcement and de- 
tails of Scholastic sponsored European 


Travel Awards, page 12, this issue. 


MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 
lastic Teacher, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. You will 
receive free aids direct from advertisers. For prompter serv- 
ice send direct to advertisers, mentioning Scholastic Teacher 
Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues 


1. AMERICAN BAKERS 
ASSN., p. 2-T 
Sketches on bread 

._..2. AMERICAN CAN CO., 
p. 3-T 
(] Playlet on request 

3, BITUMINOUS COAL 
INSTITUTE, p. 15-T 
14 teaching aids on p. 35-7 
coal; booklets, films inf 

___4. CEREAL INSTITUTE, 
p. 39-T 
Booklet on breakfasts pp. 52, 55-T 

5. HOUSEHOLD i ae 
FINANCE, p. 25-T guides 
Money management 
filmstrips 

6. PAN-AMERICAN 
COFFEE BUREAU, p. 5-T 
Wall chart & student 
manual 

—...7, PERSONAL FINANCE, 
p. 38-T 
Inf. on loans 

8. PRINTCRAFT CARD 
CO., p. 52-T 

—~9. SAVE THE CHILDREN 
FEDERATION, p. 37-T 
Inf. on Child Sponsor- 
ship Program 

10. STATE FINANCE CO., 
p. 56-T 

— 11, SWIFT & CO., p. 40-T 
Nutrition booklets 

——12. WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE, p. 24-T 
Food charts, nutrition 
booklets 


Booklet, 


p. 55-7 
19. C 


p. 7-7 


supp 


p. 9-T 
inf. 


p. 34-T 


p. 21-1 
AUDIO AND VISUAL 


_..13. AMPRO CORP., 
p. 31-T 
Teaching with films 
booklet 

14. ASSOCIATION 
FILMS, p. 41-T 

15. BELL & HOWELL CO.,, 
p. 17-T 
Inf. low-cost sound 
movies 

—..16. BESELER CO., p. 4-T 


Inf, 


p. 41-7 


p. 37-T 
Projector inf, 


p. 52-7 


Please Print 








This coupon valid for two months. 


17. BRUSH DEVELOP- 
MENT CO., p. 36-T 
‘How To Edit 
Tape Recordings’ 

18. HERBERT E. BUDEK, 


1. O.,, p. 34-7 
20. CORONET FILMS, 


teaching films 


21. EDUCATORS 
PROGRESS SERVICE, 


slidefilm 


22. ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS, 


1952-53 catalogue 


23. JAM HANDY, p. 41-T 


24. HERITAGE 
FILMSTRIPS, p. 55-T 
25. LIFE FILMSTRIPS, 


Color & b&w filmstrip 
26. MAGNECORD, 


27. NATL. PICTURE 
SLIDE CO., p. 53-T 

28. NEUMADE 
PRODUCTS, p. 34-T 

29. NEWCOMB AUDIO 
PRODUCTS, p, 53-T 

30. REK-O-KUT, p. 32-1 
31, REVERE CAMERA, 


32. ROLOC, p. 53-T 
color slides 
33. SHELL OIL CO., 
Oil exploration film 
.34. SOCIETY FOR 
VISUAL EDUCATION, 
.35. U. S$. RUBBER CO., 


Film on rubber 


TRAVEL 


36. ASSN. AMERICAN 
RAILROADS, p. 42-T 
Reprints of ad 

37. EUROPEAN TRAVEL 
COMMISSION, p. 13-T 
38. INTERCOLLEGIATE 
TOURS, p. 40-T 
Prospectus 

_39. LABORDE TRAVEL 
SERVICE, p. 55-T 

_40. UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD, p. 55-T 
Color lithograph of 
Lincoln 


PUBLISHERS 


_41. A. §. BARNES, 
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Its a SK Daisy 


e New for science classes—an up-to- 
date periodic chart showing al] 98 known 
plus latest data 


chemical elements, 


about them, chemical symbols, atomic 
weights. Prepared in the General Elec- 


tric Research Laboratory, the chart is 
printed in green and black on a heavy 
1] x 14-inch card. Copies of chart, des 
ignated as APH-68B, may be obtained 
upon request from General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

e For best steps to improve public re- 
lations programs: Teaming Up for Pub- 
lic Relations, published by the National 
Schoo! Public Relations Assn. The new 
handbook is for leaders, 
school administrators, college professors, 
and state education departments. Price: 
$1 per copy with discounts for quantity 
orders. Write NSPRA, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


association 


e Coming soon—Book Week, Nov. 16- 
22! The Children’s Book Council offers 
a good variety of aids for the 34th an- 
nual celebration of National Book Week. 
Write for free manual and order form 
describing materials available, such as 
posters, book marks, radio scripts, pho- 
nograph records, streamers, films, etc. 
Address: 50 West 53rd St., New York 
19, N. Y. See also p. 43-T. 


e Planning the School Library, a new 
booklet by the Library Bureau Division 
of Remington Rand, contains actual 
plans and pictures of libraries of all 
types. R. R. offers a consultant service 
which enables any school or library to 
obtain, without cost or obligation, plans 
and specifications suited to its special 
needs. Booklet LB579 available free by 
writing to Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





New Films and Filmstrips 


New Films 

The Family Life Series, five films ex- 
cerpted from MGM's The Human Comedy 
and Our Vines Have Tender Grapes: Dad's 
Wish, Earning and Giving, A Gift from 
Dad, Homer Starts to Work, Of Skates and 
Elephants. Prepared by American Home 
Economics Assn., Home Ec. Section of 
NEA, and American Vocational Guidance 
Assn., in collaboration with Teaching Film 
Custodians (25 West 43rd St., New York). 
Rentals from local libraries. 

More Than Meets the Eye—15 min., 
color, a film interpretation of sound and of 
network radio. CBS, sponsor. Available 
from Movies, USA, 729 Seventh Ave., New 
York 19. 

Buttons Through the Years—20 min., B. 
Blumenthal & Co., sponsor. Art Points the 
Way—10 min., color, Binney & Smith, spon- 
sor. Story of a Main Street Merchant—45 
min., J. C. Penney Co., sponsor. Story of a 
man who makes career of retail selling. 
Free loan. Association Films, Broad and 
Elm Sts., Ridgefield, N. J. 

Seventeen new subjects in John Kieran 
films include: Constructive Chemistry, Ra- 
dium, The Earth’s Skin, The Eagle Flies, 
First Architects, Owls, Wonders in Wood, 
Organ Sounds. From Almanac Films, 516 
Fifth Ave., New York 36. 

Background for Home Decoration—22 
color, Wallpaper Institute, sponsor. 
Day in Court (traffic safety)—29 mins., 
American Trucking Assn., sponsor, Fine 
Tableware in. the Making—28 mins., Doul- 
ton & Co., sponsor. The Mark of C (history 
of American bread making )—30 min., color, 
Bakery Products Div., Anheuser-Busch, 
sponsor. Legend of Dan and Gus (com- 
parison of private enterprise and a public 
utility, showing business problems involved) 
—26 min., color, Columbia Gas Co., spon- 
sor. Better Typing at Your Fingertips—30 
min. and All I can Do (basic steps in sales- 
manship )—23 min., Coopers, Inc., sponsor. 
Free loan. Modern Talking Picture Service, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

Rumplestiltskin, Sleeping Beauty, The 


min., 


Golden Axe—each 9 min. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, Il. 

The People’s Land (story of Great Brit- 
ain’s National Trust and its work )—11 min., 
color. British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


New Filmstrips 


Series of ten strips based on photographic 
archive of the Museum of Modern Art 
Library: American Painting—Its Evolution 
in Modern Times; European Painting— 
From Post-Impressionism to the Present; 
Modern Sculpture—From Rodin to Henry 
Moore; Modern Architecture—The Devel- 
opment of Design in Space; Industrial De- 
sign—Origin and Contemporary Practice; 
Interior Decoration—Current Trends and 
Master Designers; Materials of the Artist— 
Series I—Painting; Museum Techniques— 
Designs of Exhibitions, Installation and 
Lighting; Religious Art of Today—Works in 
Europe and America; Timeless Aspects of 
Modern Art—Comparative Analysis of Old 
and New Works. Available as filmstrips or 
as slides from Herbert E. Budek Co., 55 
Poplar Ave., Hackensack, N. J. 

Backgrounds of Our Freedom Series— 
three new strips: Passing a Bill in Congress, 
Popular Sovereignty—U. 8, A., Growth of 
Women’s Rights-U. S. A. Heritage Film- 


strips, 89-11 63rd Drive, Rego Park 74, 
NZ, 


Work Animals Around the World—6 
strips, color, for primary grades; Through 
the Seasons in Country and Town—A strips, 
color, for primary grades; The Wilderness 
Frontier—8 strips, color, for upper elemen- 
tary and junior high: Hunter Pioneers on the 
Wilderness Frontier, Stockade Settlement on 
the Wilderness Frontier, Farmers Go West 
to Wilderness Frontier, New Farm on Wil- 
derness Frontier, Children on Wilderness 
Frontier, Social Life on Wilderness Fron- 
tier, Community Life on Wilderness Fron- 
tier. Curriculum Films, 10 East 40th, New 
York 16. 

—VeERA FALCONER 


New Publications on Films 


edited by William McK. 
Chapman; The American Federation of 
Arts, 1952, 160 pages ($4.00). A new 
directory containing an enormous amount 
of information on this comparatively new 
field in films. Chapters include: “Pioneering 
in Films on Art,” by Iris Barry, founder of 
the Museum of Modern Art Film Library; 
“Short History of the Film on Art,” by 
Arthur Knight, critic for the Saturday Re- 
view; “Art and Craft Films in General Edu- 
cation,” by Dr. Charles D. Gaitskell, direc- 
tor of art, Dept. of Education, Province of 
Ontario; “Creative Programming,” by Peri 
Miller, Film Advisory Center; “College 
Uses of Films on Art,” by Patrick Malone, 
director of films, Chicago Art Institute. 
Following these is a copiously illustrated, 
alphabetical listing of films on art subjects. 

Guide to Films in Economic Education, 
Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction, Na- 
tional Education Assn., 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., in cooperation 


Films on Art, 


with Joint Council on Eeonomic Education, 
50 pages ($1.00). Contains suggestions for 
the effective use of films and filmstrips, a 
subject classification, an alphabetical list 
with evaluations and descriptions, and a 
directory of sources. Listings include about 
140 titles. 

“Adult Film and Discussion Programs”— 
include Organizer’s Manual, Essay Books, 
and Group Leader's Manual. First two in 
the series: World Affairs Are Your Affairs 
and Great Men and Great Issues in Our 
American Heritage. Programs based on 
three-step method: (1) read essay; (2) see 
selected film; (3) discuss. Available from 
Experimental Discussion Project, Fund for 
Adult Education, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Il. 

Christmas-Thanksgiving Booklet—16 
pages devoted to holiday filmstrips and 
2 x 2 slides. Free. From Society for Visual 
Education, 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago 14, Il. —V. F. 





SLIDES AND FILMSTRIPS 
of the famous 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


Collections and Exhibitions 
PAINTING 


ITECTURE 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
GRAPHIC ARTS 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

THEATRE ARTS AND HISTORY 

HISTORY OF MOTION PICTURES 

Matchless Teaching Materials 

Available from No Other Source 
Write for Details 

HERBERT £. BUDEK COMPANY, INC. 

55 Popler Avenue Hackenseck, N. J. 








Free! ! — Life-like full color 


lithograph portrait 
of Abraham Lincoln suitable for fram- 
ing. 10” x 14”. Write to Union Pacific 
Railroad, Dept. "S", Omaha 2, Nebr. 














ART EDUCATION MATERIAL AND 


FINE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


in All Sizes 


Free ith d ¢. ] on q 


NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY 
Art Education, inc., Brown-Robertson 
. Putnam Greenwich, Conn. 











“BACKGROUNDS 
OF OUR FREEDOM” 
— Filmstrip Series — 
Now har © tithes, more being 
added. $3.50 each, discounts 
FREE Catalog, FREE preview 

Write: 


heritage fists, ine. 


89-1i 63rd Drive 
Rego Park 74, NY. 





FREE SLIDEFILMS 


The Free Slidefilms you need to visualize and 
vitalize teaching are listed, classified and 
indexed in the New, 1952 
EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE SLIDEFILMS 
Authoritative — Comprehensive — Easy to Use 
Available for $4.00 on 30 days approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. ST. Randolph, Wis. 














AGAIN IN 1953! 


SUMMER TRAVEL—STUDY IN EUROPE 


Special courses for teachers of German, French, Social 
Studiis, History, in Austria, France, Scandinavia, 
ete. Group and independent travel. Write for folder 
LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc 
Sponsored by Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 


1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Cl 7-7225 








READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


CATALOGS FREE 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














MAPS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE or 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 35” by 45” 


Authentic colorful and instructive for teachers, 
librarians and students, Correlated with basic 
cerere pe these cleverly illustrated 
separa contain meaningful =. 
chronological Pond biographical data pertinent to 

or American Literature ag copy of 
either jase $2.00. Write for special on 
quanti 


BOOKS 
12026 Kearsarge St. Los Angeles 49, Calif. 





VAIS fi a LT MANA 


Can Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 


to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for you now for any 
Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us. 


immediate attention! 


Now4 


Teacher loans are 
| made on signature 

only —no co-signers, 
no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture 
or personal property. 
School board, friends, 
merchants, will not 
know you are applying 
for a loan. 


PAY DOCTOR BILLS 





Convenient month- 

ly instaliments pay 

loan out of future 
earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your in- 
come. Entire ivan can 
be repaid at any time 
and you pay only for 
the time you use the 
money —no longer! 


No principal duri 
summer vacation. I 
our salary stops 
during the summer va- 
cation, payments on 
——- stop also. This 
an extra service of 
special value to teach- 
ers offered by First Loan 
Company. 


our request wi 


urpose, 
receive 


REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


4 The loan is made by 
mall from the pri- 
vacy of your own 
home. You see no 
agents or credit mana- 
gers—only you and we 
know about it. We guar- 
antee strict privacy. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below, 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the eash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Ouf fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment. You can deal with us in complete cohfidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 


from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 


PAY OLD DEBTS 





CHOOSE THE PLAN THAT FITS YOUR BUDGET 
Cash Loan 12 is 18 

You Get | Payments | Payments | Payments 

$100 i 

200 in 

400 4 i 

600 





Old Reliable Company, 
Over 50 Years of Service. 
FIRST LOAN 
COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG, 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 





SELECT 
AMOUNT 
YOU WANT 
TO BORROW 

















Interest is figured at 3% per month on loans up to $150. If the loan 
is over $150 interest ie igured ot 3% per month on the first $150 
and 2'4% per month on that part vver $150 and not ia excess of 
$300 and & of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid prin- 
cipal balence. These rates are in d with the Nebraske lew. 


— 


PAY INSURANCE 
sasssese====--=== FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ....2225... 


The following are ail the debts that I have: 





To First Loan Company, Dept.S-151 

410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 

Piease accept my application for a loan It ts understood that after the loan is 

made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 

or cost whatepever. 

Amount you want to borrow 
include present balance, 


Paying 


‘ull Amount 
Per Mo. 


F 
I Still Owe | Address 


To Whom Owing 





a 
On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 
Number of months 
you receive salary 





if any) $.. 





Amount earned 
per month 





s — . 
FORMATION ONLY — Please list below relative information for 


Age 
our confidential files 


} 
FILE IN 


Name 


of scheol 


7 


and address 
b you teach 





Name of Relative 


Previous 
employment 


How long with 


present employer Street 





Husband or wife's 
employment 


Name of Relative 


T whom are payments op 
auto made? (Name) 


Sseeaeane seeeeensenessel 


Street 





y > ive 
Bank you deal with (Name) Name of Relat 
Street 


Amount you owe bank? § 





Name of Relative 


What security on bank loan? ecccccoseseodehpe ccsccecrecccoceboccse 
List helow OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 





; 


Street Town. State. Occup. 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I 

$ to (Name) —> that if amy loan be completed, the U.S, Mall shall be regarded as my agent. 

Street 


Sign Full 
Addres: 


Pay rent or real estate 
Name Here 


payment to? (Name 








Town « COURY........0c.ccccccececccoescossccsosesnecs SURte. . 


VOTE |Ist pmt. due date Final pmt. due date Prin. and Int. pmt.'Mo. pmt. (except final)|Final pmt. equal in any case to) Omaha, Nebraska 
| 
wie ie : in ........... Mo. pmts.|/$ _ a-w-sesesnensvenseemenee| the unpaid principal and int. | Date 
Agreed rate 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not 
. in excess of $300 and “, of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number 
of interest: of days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 
A 4 A 4 


In Consideration of a loan made by FIRST LOAN CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the g P 
pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid 
Payment of principal and interest shall be made in epnsecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment 


and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due date for the final payment. 7 
Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due 


Purpose of loan 





Amt 





of loan 








nd payable 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of thig note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. ‘ 
This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office located as shown above. It is understood that if 


the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 





PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 
IS NOT RECEIVED. 

“<<seemeeeune= RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN #eeseeenaneee 








(if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 





